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Introduction 



I have been to the Soviet Union six times, speak Russian, and 
am familiar with the thinking of Soviet people. They imagine 
that if a country is technologically advanced and has a high 
living standard, it has somehow got to be fairly civilized. 
Therefore they generally think well of the United States. Be- 
cause of this, there are things about our country that a Soviet 
woman just wouldn't believe. Things so contrary to the com- 
monplace rights she enjoys, and so obviously the due of any 
woman in a civilized country, that she takes them for 
granted. 

She would be shocked, for instance, to learn that under 
the U. S. Supreme Court decision of 1974 a woman is not 
entitled to sick benefits when she has to quit work due to nor- 
mal pregnancy. 

"Then I'd have an abortion!" Maria Ivanovna might say, 
with appropriate indignation. 

"But what if your husband wouldn't let you?" Mary Jones 
replies. 

"My husband? Whose body is it?" 

When Mary explains that there are eighteen states in this 
country in which a woman must have her husband's or par- 
ents' permission for an abortion, Maria would probably sug- 
gest: "Then just go to another state." 

H " Lot s of women don't earn very much," Mary replies. 
They couldn't afford it." 
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"They can't afford transportation and an abortion? Tell 
me, how much would it be for the abortion? Not in money 
-yours is different from ours-but in terms of days' pay?" 

Mary sighs. "Not days. A couple of weeks' pay, or a 
month's, depending on—" 

"Oh my God! (Russians use religious exclamations as 
much as wc do). With us it's free if the doctor says you have 
to have an abortion, or about one day's pay if you just de- 
cide that you want it yourself." Maria pauses and gropes for 
solutions. "Couldn't you borrow the money?" 

"That depends," Mary says. "In twenty-eight states the hus- 
band has to approve if the wife takes out a loan." 
|The husband! What does he have to do with that?" 
"Well, most women in the United States don't have then- 
own money; they don't work at paying jobs. Even if they 
do, banks too often are afraid they'll quit the jobs or lose 
them. Women are considered bad risks." 

At this point, if not before, Maria Ivanovna would probably 
change the subject, because Russian notions of hospitality 
regard it as very impolite to talk about anything that makes a 
guest or host feel inferior. But if the conversation was turned 
to other areas pertaining to women, she'd be even more em- 
barrassed. For the simple fact is that Soviet women, in terms 
of rights, benefits, opportunities, and general treatment, are 
far ahead of American women. The foregoing is only one 
small illustration of this. How Russian women achieved their 
advantaged position and how they exercise it today is a story 
that contains many lessons for women in this country as they 
struggle toward comparable goals. This book aims to tell their 
story as I have seen it and as they have told it to me. 

Had Maria gone on to raise the subject of pensions, for in- 
stance, she'd have been appalled. Private pension plans in the 
United States cover only one woman in ten retiring from jobs 
m industry; even fewer in the areas of sales, service, and 
agriculture. In the Soviet Union every woman is pensioned 
as she reaches the age of fifty-five if she has worked a total of 
twenty successive years at any kind of paid job, or at a 
younger age if there was a health hazard. 

May 1 is Labor Day not only in the communist countries 
but throughout much of the world (although it started as a 
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celebration in the United States), and on that day the Soviet 
papers are full of reports of gains made by working people 
in the previous year. But on May 1 of 1974, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle reported that thirty young women had slept 
all night outside Carpenters' Union Hall in that city in order 
to get applications to become apprentice cabinetmakers. It has 
been nearly fifty years since any such news story has been 
reported from the U.S.S.R., because they have been free of 
unemployment for that long and because women are freely 
admitted into just about every conceivable kind of skilled 
job. 

But what Maria might find hardest to believe is that, in 
some cases, the clock is actually being turned back by half a 
century under the guise of equal rights for women in large 
areas of the United States. In 1974 the California State In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission legalized the ten-hour day with- 
out overtime, whereas previously women had to be paid time 
and a half after eight hours. In the Soviet Union, as you will 
see in further chapters, workers don't want overtime and don't 
work any unless on-the-spot union officials agree it's neces- 
sary. There is an absolute maximum of twelve hours of over- 
time a month, and all overtime beyond the official seven- or 
eight-hour day is paid at time and a half or double time, de- 
pending on the job. Those are not merely the rules: they are 
what actually happens. My taped interviews correspond ex- 
actly to what the Moscow reporter of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal learned in the same way from "a dozen women inter- 
viewed in Moscow from various occupations" (January 6, 
1971), and to what Professor Emily Clark Brown says in her 
book Soviet Trade Unions and Labor Relations (Harvard 
University Press, 1966), based on visits to twenty-four fac- 
tories there. 

If Mary Jones were a Californian and knew the rest of that 
1974 Supreme Court decision, she'd shock Maria right down 
to her heels. Previous requirements for lounge rooms for 
women employees and for washrooms and other sanitation 
features were dropped from the law. Maria would be stony- 
faced, but internally the word that would flash in her mind is 
"Farvar.v/vo/"-barbarism. Such facilities are required in her 
country. I remember how surprised I was to find, behind the 
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time-worn exterior of a streetcar barn in Moscow, locker 
rooms m which each worker (most of the drivers are women) 
has two completely separated lockers side by side, one for 
street and one for work clothes so that personal clothing can- 
not possibly be dirtied by that worn at work. 

If Maria knew her Karl Marx (lots of people in the U.S.S R 
don't), she'd find the rest of those California labor regula- 
tions to be things he could have used in his book Capital a 
hundred years ago to illustrate his argument that "the capi- 
talist state" exists to help business squeeze the maximum 
profit out of working people, and that the weakest and least 
organized people are treated most heardessly. Agricultural 
and household workers (mostly Chicanos and blacks in 
California) are excluded from all limitations on hours and 
overtime pay, even after ten hours. For good measure the 
ru ling added the millions of workers in retail service estab- 
lishments (chiefly women and chiefly unorganized) to those 
not entitled to any overtime pay rates. Maria knows that in the 
Soviet Union there are absolutely no exemptions from the 
labor laws. 

Recendy NOW (the National Organization for Women) 
has been expanding into small textile, paper milk and even 
rural market towns in the American countryside. At its 1974 
convention, it learned that bread-and-butter issues like equal 
work and equal pay are the focal points of its members' 
activities there. Abortion, lesbianism, terminology ("woman" 
for girl, "herstory" for history), and self-help health clinics 
are given little or no attention. For better or worse Soviet 
women would agree with that completely, except for abortion 
which they regard as an absolute necessity to protect their 
Me plans against disruption by unwanted pregnancy But 
these problems are far behind them. As that Wall Street Jour- 
nal report from Moscow said: "Equal pay for equal work, 
equal promotion opportunities and access to managerial posts' 
are all taken for granted as women's Tights here." 

The "taken for granted" psychology sometimes has results 
that Mary Jones would think strange. No Soviet woman visit- 
ing this country, of the many I have met, has asked me, "Why 
don't you have more women doctors?" But I have been 
asked, "How come so many of your doctors are men?" The 
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questioner, a middle-aged female physician who heads Mos- 
cow's enormous public health services, grew up in a society 
in which most doctors are women (72 per cent in 1973) and 
regards that as normal. That was not true in her mother's day, 
when the ratio was exactly as low as it is in the United 
States at present, but, like most of us, she thinks of now, not 
of history. 

The first regional and national meetings of American trade 
union women in recent times took place in 1974. Addie 
Wyatt, director of the Women's Division of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters, said in her keynote address at the national con- 
ference, "We women have special concerns. We need mater- 
nity benefits and child care." 

Regarding maternity benefits, Maria's response would be 
deeply compassionate. Soviet women have a marvelous sense 
of warmth toward members of their sex everywhere in the 
world. It is a kind of gut ferninism. 

Perhaps this is dangerous ground for a man to tread, but 
prominent Soviet women seem to me much warmer than their 
American counterparts. I think I know the reason, and it is 
a reflection not upon those American women, but upon sex 
roles in our society. We are raised to believe that people in 
positions of leadership should behave like men. In the Soviet 
Union both sexes, I am happy to say, take it for granted 
that a woman has the right to act like a woman and a man 
like a man, whether the woman is a pilot commanding an 
all-male crew in handling the heaviest of transport planes (a 
real case described in Chapter IV), or the man a physician 
employed in a hospital headed by a woman. The basic reason, 
I suspect, is that it hasn't occurred to anyone there to run 
away from the realities of basic female (or male) physiologi- 
cal functions. If a child is to be breast-fed, for example— 
which Russians take for granted— then it is recognized that 
the mother pretty well has to take care of it during approxi- 
mately the first year of its life, and allowances are made with- 
out penalty wherever she may be working. Incidentally, the 
almost universal preference among Soviet women for breast- 
feeding their babies undoubtedly is itself a contributor to a 
comfortable, adjustcd-to-nature, warmth-producing atmos- 
phere for mother, child, and father, whatever other behavioral 
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patterns may also exist for them. They see no contradiction, 
as we often do, between obeying women's natural biological 
instincts and performing well in almost any occupation. That 
female pilot mentioned above had two children, one still in 
kindergarten, when she set a battery of flying records. 

Which brings us back to maternity leave. Every employed 
Soviet woman gets 112 days off at full pay, half of it before 
the child is born, and may stay off her job the rest of the 
baby's first year of life without losing seniority or position. On 
the matter of child care, Maria could only exclaim, "But 
what do you do with your children while you work?" Mary's 
answers would probably disturb her more than any other sin- 
glc thing she could learn about this country, except that at 
""least 100,000 welfare mothers were sterilized in 1973, ac- 
cording to the director of the Office of Population Affairs of 
HEW (San Francisco Chronicle, February 26, 1974), largely 
under the threat that they'd be cut off the rolls if they didn't 
^submit. To Soviet women, their right to bear children is as 
sacred as their right not to. To them, that is what being a 
woman, within the larger framework of freedom to be a hu- 
man being, is all about. 

Tell Maria that a private day-care nursery school taking 
a child nine hours a day, five days a week, costs each month 
a week's pay for a well-paid American woman, and she would 
throw up her hands in horror. Then add that it is nearly im- 
possible to place children under two years and nine months 
old in city-licensed day-care homes, and she'd be entirely be- 
wildered. But she would begin to understand why most 
American mothers of preschool children do not have jobs, 
no matter how much they need the money or want to work 
for its own sake. And she'd have no trouble at all understand- 
ing how hard it is for those who do work. 

The Soviet Union provides day or even twenty-four-hour 
care for virtually every urban child whose parent desires it, 
and for every farm child during the planting and harvesting 
season. The fee is actually lower than the cost of feeding the 
child at home (all child-care centers in the U.S.S.R. provide 
hot meals as a matter of course). Children are accepted from 
the age of three months, although relatively few mothers place 
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them before one year. You'll find full details as you get into 
this book. 

Mary and Maria would probably never come to an agree- 
ment if they discussed systems of government. But Mary 
would learn, to her surprise, that Maria regards Soviet gov- 
ernment as democratic. I once asked a Jewish woman in 
Leningrad, married to a Russian plumber, if she bothered to 
vote. She drew herself up— this was in the privacy of her 
apartment and only her son was there— and said, "Of course 
we vote! We dress up in our best clothes as for a most solemn 
occasion and congratulate each other on the elections!" I 
pressed on: "Why do you vote?" "Because the best people 
are nominated, and they do the best they can for us!" 

Nowadays I wish we could feel that secure in this country, 
despite the fact that we have two or more candidates on the 
ballot and they have only one. What is important for this 
book is that very jiearly half i of those "best people" who be- 
come c andidates in the Soviet Union are women. According 
to the Congressional Quarterly, it every single one of the 
3,000 women running for city, state, and national office in 
the United States in 1974 had been elected, women would 
hold only one half of / per cent of the 521,000 elective offices 
in the country. In the Soviet Union they held 47 per cent of 
public offices as of 1973. Because their system calls for larger 
legislative bodies than ours, there are over a million female 
office holders there, or twice as many as the total number of 
men in office in this country. And anyone who has met 
such women officials— dozens of them have now visited the 
United States— knows that they conduct themselves with the 
sense of authority we expect of persons of office. Their be- 
havior is certainly not that of people who regard themselves 
as tokens. 

However, the higher one goes in Soviet office, the lower 
the percentage of female incumbents becomes. And for some- 
one with a developed sense of the meaning of fully equal 
status for women (as distinct from "equal rights," which So- 
viet women really do have), many things there are far from 
satisfactory. The degree to which men share or simply help 
in the home is far lower than it should be. Although crime in 
the Soviet Union is low, and among women even lower, a 
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recent sociological study of female prisoners there showed 
that some women still break the law due to love or disap- 
pointment in love: stealing to buy a man an automobile, for 
example. Psychologically such women may regard themselves 
as dependent and inferior. (Literaturnaia gazeta [Literary 
Gazette], Moscow, May 29, 1974.) 

An even more depressing situation, because it is more 
widespread, exists in the Soviet desert republic of Turkmcnia, 
just north of Iran. There it is still common to buy a wife 
{Literaturnaia gazeta, May 22, 1974). Yet, as I make clear 
in the chapter on ethnic minorities, it is also the place where 
women have made the most enormous progress relative to 
the past and, outside the home, occupy a status American 
women would envy. 

How to reconcile these things? 

The answer lies in looking at Soviet women historically. 
Neither the Russians, the Jews, nor the Turkmenians there 
have the same background of experience as American 
women, whether WASP, black, Spanish-speaking, or any 
other ethnic group. I would argue that the achievements to- 
ward women's liberation in the Soviet Union are even more 
extraordinary in light of the background. But Soviet history 
also explains why women haven't advanced further, and 
helps one understand why Mary Jones, particularly if she is an 
upper-middle-class, big-city feminist, and Maria Ivanovna can 
in some respects fail to communicate or can even become 
annoyed with each other. And so I open the book with chap- 
ters on the history of women in Russia. 

A word about the facts in this book. I want it to be read 
by people who are turned off by footnotes— people without 
a college education as well as those having one or even hav- 
ing advanced degrees. So there are no footnotes. As someone 
whose writing is often scholarly in style, I'll admit I don't 
think they're all that important. For example, a recent article 
on women and Soviet politics in a book coming from one of 
our most distinguished universities cites me as authority in its 
footnotes no less than seven times. That's flattering. But the 
professor who wrote the article simply doesn't know how to 
read statistics. He writes of Soviet government that "at the 
top, there are just 27 women in the Council of Nationalities 
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and 26 in the Council of the Union" (Senate and House, in 
our terminology). Actually, those were the percentages, and 
the true figures are 231 and 232! So little numbers indicating 
where a fact comes from prove nothing unless one checks the 

original. . . 

The bulk of the sociological statistics used m this book may 
be found in my translations of recent work in the quarterlies 
Soviet Sociology, Soviet Anthropology and Archaeology, and 
Soviet Law and Government, available in all major Ameri- 
can libraries. . 

For those who want to delve deeply into the subject ot 
women in the U.S.S.R., 1 provide at the back of this book the 
most complete and up-to-date bibliography of books on Soviet 
women in English and Russian that can be found anywhere, 
with brief descriptions indicating what each of them con- 
tains A bibliography of the articles I used would simply have 
been entirely too long for a popular book such as I have tried 

t0 Forewomen wondering, as you have a right to, whether 
any male can be relied upon in a book on such a subject, I 
should like to say what I can on my own behalf. 

For some reason, all the published books about Soviet 
women written by non-Soviet women appeared during the 
first half of the post-Revolution history of that society; none 
have appeared since 1945. I knew (know, in the case of those 
still living) all but one of the authors of those books. Jessica 
Smith, who wrote the very earliest of them (Women in Soviet 
Russia 1928), is a person with whom I correspond to this 
day and for whom I worked as a research assistant on my 
vei4 first such job thirty-five years ago. I have seen Ella Win- 
ter (Red Virtue, 1933) in recent years, and helped her ong 
ago with a book she wrote on the Soviet Union during World 
War II Red Virtue is still very much worth reading, despite 
its prissy title. I knew the great Anna Louise Strong (/ Change 
Worlds 1935), about whom movies and TV shows should 
someda'y be made. Among Russians who moved to the West, 
I knew Fannina Halle (Women in Soviet Russia, 1933; 
Women in the Soviet East, 1938) and Masha Scott, about 
whose experiences Pearl Buck wrote (Talk About Russia with 
Masha Scott, 1945). To this day I treasure the fact that 
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possibly could not have, and has also obviously given her an 
ability to criticize my writing that no one not knowing me as 
well could possess. She is a remarkable editor, with an ex- 
ceptional ability to rearrange material in the most logical se- 
quence and to excise occasional lapses into bad taste. She 
also did an immense amount of filing and organizing of the 
research data for handiest reference. 

Laura is responsible for having shaken me loose, in end- 
less discussions and arguments, from long-established assump- 
tions about what the liberation of women really means, and 
for having caused me, as I undertook this work, to pose and 
seek answers to questions that would not otherwise have oc- 
curred to me. In terms of finding materials I asked for, vol- 
unteering materials I didn't ask for but know now that I damn 
well had to learn about, writing page-by-page critiques prob- 
ably not much shorter in all than this book itself, and sharing 
the perceptions of her own two visits to the U.S.S.R., she was 
helpful in a manner that is beyond praise. Although each of 
these women contributed hundreds of hours to this undertak- 
ing, neither bears responsibility for the outcome, and I do not 
shift to the shoulders of any whose help I have acknowledged 
here the blame for anything I say with which readers may 
disagree. 

I should also like to thank my father, Max, who first took 
me to the Soviet Union and one of whose recent adventures 
there is part of this book, and Mandy Bratt, who did the clean 
typing on very short notice. 

Photographs are from the American Russian Institute, Inc., 
of San Francisco, and are used with its permission. 



Chapter I 

Queens, Princesses, Serfs, and Revolutionaries 



^^^?h b r k8 ^ ,nd ° f ^ women is ****** 

wf ♦? 0m , whlch American women have come is to mis- 
judge the level and the attitudes from which Russian change 

Despite the prejudice against "backward" peoples that col- 
° f the W ^mers to report on RuSa 

rne" ^ ! xT ^T™ in StatUS of women 
1 I ' Physic,an to Tsar Alexei from 1660 to 
1669 was an Englishman, Samuel Collins. He wrote- 

sevele 6 R ^ ****** to *eir wives is very rigid and 

wife as w If h ° r M Ur yearS ag ° 3 merchant *** 
wile as long as he was able, with a whip two inches about 

and then caused [her] to put on a smock dipt in brandy 

erabt inth^flT f P °° r CreatUre P erished mis- 
erably m the flames And yet what is more strange none 

Tkmin, of er dea ; h; for / n this case they have - 

, e n! I \ T fC ° T ^ if jt happen u P° n correction," 
i.e punishment for an alleged "offense" (my emphasis) . 

JSfc S at V rCh (RUSSiaD 0rthodo *) gave the odor of 
sanct,ty to the oppression of women in a Household Ordi- 
nance issued over the name of a high clergyman during the 
reign of Ivan the Terrible in the sixteenth century. It spelled 
out when and how to beat a wife. 

This was still the case nearly half a century later, according 
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to John Perry, a hydraulic engineer who worked fourteen 
years for Peter the Great. Women fought back. In view of 
the price exacted, they were heroes: "The wives on the other 
hand being thus many times made desperate, murther then- 
husbands in revenge for the ill usage they receive; on which 
occasion there is a law made, that when they murther their 
husbands, they are set alive in the ground, standing upright, 
with the earth fill'd about them, and only their heads left just 
above the earth, and a watch set over them . . . ; which is 
a common sight in that countrey, and I have known them 
live sometimes seven or eight days in this posture" (my em- 
phasis). So such resisters were not rare exceptions. 

The conditions that gave rise to disobedience are suggested 
by him, if only vaguely, and concern upper-class women: "It 
had been always the custom of Russia, at all entertainments, 
for the women not be admitted into the sight of or into con- 
versation with men; the very houses of all men of any quality 
or fashion, were built with an entrance for the women a-part, 
and they used to be kept separate in an apartment by them- 
selves." 

Although the status of Western and Central European 
women was probably inferior to that of English, a sixteenth- 
century ambassador, Baron von Herberstein, was struck by 
the worse position of Russian women relative to those else- 
where in Europe: "The conditions of life of Russian women 
are most deplorable. A woman is considered honorable only 
when she lives at home and never goes out. If in any case 
she should allow herself to be seen by strangers, her conduct 
is regarded as shameful. Very seldom is she permitted to go 
to church, and still more seldom to see friends, except when 
she is elderly and will not attract suspicion." 

While Russia a thousand years ago was on the same plane 
of civilization as Western Europe, a wide gap had opened by 
the dawn of modern times, largely due to two centuries of 
oppression and exaction of tribute by nomadic conquerors 
from the East, the Tatar Mongols. Russian rulers were aware 
of the difference and repeatedly tried to pull the country up 
by its bootstraps through forced imitation of the West. Peter 
the Great, among his other reforms 250 years ago, brought 
upper-class women out of segregation and tried to institute 
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marriage by free choice. In engineer Perry's language, "The 
Tsar [emperor] being not only willing to introduce the English 
habits, but to make them more particularly pleasing to the 
Russ ladies, made an order that from thenceforward, at all 
weddings, and at other publick entertainments, the women as 
well as the men, should be invited. ... and that they should 
be entertained in the same room with the men, like as he 
had seen in foreign countries; and that the evenings should 
be concluded with musick and dancing. 

"There was another thing also which the women very well 
liked in these regulations of the Tsar. It had been the custom 
of Russia, in case of marriages, that the match used always 
to be made up between the parents on each side, without any 
previous meeting, consent or liking of one another, tho' they 
marry very young, . . . sometimes when neither the bride nor 
the bridegroom are thirteen years of age. . . ." Here Perry 
described the beatings to death, the women taking revenge, 
and the barbarous executions for this, and continued: "These 
sad prospects made the Tsar . . . take away the occasion of 
these cruelties . . . ; and the forced marriages being supposed 
to be one cause thereof, made an order that no young couple 
should be marry'd together without their own free liking and 
consent; and that all persons should be admitted to visit and 
see each other at least six weeks before they were married 
together. This new order is so well approved of, and so very 
pleasing to the young people, that they begin to think much 
better of foreigners. . . ." 

These reforms did not reach the mass of the people at all, 
and for that matter their real cultural influence hardly reached 
beyond the new capital, St. Petersburg (now Leningrad), not 
even really to the old one, Moscow. But to the tiny upper 
stratum of women with property, there were lasting benefits. 
Under Peter's reforms, a married woman remained full owner 
of her own property and received the right to dispose of it 
without her husband's consent. 

Six empresses ruled Russia during the seventy years follow- 
ing Peter's death. The last, Catherine the Great, personally 
acquired high culture, played politics as dirtily and cruelly 
as men, suppressed massive serf rebellions (one in the same 
year as the signing of the U. S. Declaration of Independence) 
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with the same kind of indiscriminate slaughter, and waged 
wars of conquest. Some upper-class women achieved a great 
deal in the face of male prejudice. Seventy women of Cath- 
erine's day tried their hands at writing, encouraged by the 
example of her own perfectly readable stories and articles. 
Zt a dozen would be regarded as people of culture even 
by the much higher standards of today. One was truly re- 
markable, a more outstanding personality than Catherine her- 
self and should be better known. There have been queens 
who were the powers behind their husbands' thrones. There 
have been male queen-makers. But how many instances are 
there of a woman who placed a queen on the throne and 
then went on to outdo men in their most sacred preserves 
including playing a role in early American-Russian relations? 
This was Princess Catherine Dashkova. 

Dashkova was born and grew up in the reign of Empress 
Elizabeth, Peter's daughter, who, although quick and bright, 
was so ignorant that she did not know that Great Britain 
is an island. But at age thirteen Dashkova was reading Bayle, 
Montesquieu, Grimm, and Voltaire, and conversed with the 
men of learning, foreign artists, and ambassadors who visited 
the exceptionally cultured home in which she was raised. 
Shortly afterward she attracted the attention of a woman four- 
teen years older, Princess Sophie of Anhalt-Zerbst .who .had 
come from Germany at age fifteen as wife of the heir to the 
Russian throne. We know Sophie as Catherine the Great She 
began to earn that title by learning Russian (the nobility spoke 
French among themselves) and convincing everyone that she 
had her adopted country's interests at heart. 

Sophie's husband, Crown Prince Peter, wanted to divorce 
her and marry Dashkova's sister. Knowing this, and convinced 
that Catherine (Sophie) on the throne would give Russia the 
liberties preached by the eighteenth-century philosophers, 
whom Catherine also read and corresponded with, Dashkova, 
in her late teens, plotted to put Catherine on the throne. While 
Dashkova won over officials, Catherine worked on the Army 
Soldiers in a Guards regiment proclaimed her empress and 
the rest supported them. The two women, in officer s uniform 
and on horseback, reviewed the troops. Catherine's husband, 
by now the Tsar, abdicated. Dashkova was not yet nineteen. 
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Shrewd Catherine pushed Dashkova into the background 
Tie latter traveled abroad for years. On her return s fe D ro' 
posed to the new Empress the founding of a Russian ^/ 

rs ~ ° T f the ^^^^ 

£L ^ ™\ *"* dCYeIop rhetoric and ^e rules of versi 
fiction Cathenne made her president of this body J^of 
the Academy of Sciences, founded by Peter the Great' D.sh 

foX CO d n ? bUted th l W ° rdS Mder *«* ^ of ^ Iphlt" 
1 '^77 * mish f*y 0* academy she founded and 
was editor of its journal. At the Academy of Sciences she 
acihtated publication of scientific works and advanced h 

Sefrth T I'" 0 ' RUSSia the -ding oftubl 
lectures on the exact sciences. She initiated a periodical The 

SET* The Tl Mt ° V Catherine had I power over 

toy years, Dashkova published a certain play, wk nuance 

r,onk h f evo ! ut10 *' w h«ch was in its fourth year, had the 

public caTef,^ ° D ^ which *S ^ 

We ^f Sidcnt : f the ^ademy, Dashkova again visited 
Western Europe, where she met Benjamin Franklin and thev 
corresponded from 1781 on. Nominated by Mm' sne was 

78? Th'nrt" ° f Amfirican Philosop'hica, Soci ty £ 
1789. Thus a Russmn became the first woman in that orLn 
nation She also corresponded with an American ^hyskis and 
an engineer whose work in navigation she had ckculat d and 
tamslated into Russian. Dashkova and Franklin hal .ul 
diplomats, boosted each other. She ,ot ^ el^Tto hT 

a A bo a ut e 2t 0f SCieDCeS hCadCd " fc* 
A painting of Dashkova in her middle years shows a powcr- 

cast. She can very easily be imagined as one of the Soviet 
toZor he :«£ S larg \ Sden ! ific - educational untta^ 
£nl V 3 SI S nificaBt and responsible revolt 

tionary movement. It is interesting that her memoirs were fi st 
pubhshed in Russian, half a century after her death, by the 
male radical writer Herzen (Gertsen*), author of the first 

con^tenlly. ^ °° * ** T ° f WcSter " are not spelled 
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novel by a Russian to deal with the bondage of women. At 
that, the memoirs had to be published outside Russia, in Lon- 
don (1859), where an English edition had been brought out 
nearly twenty years earlier. In its own way, that is a measure 
of the difference in status between even the most high-born 
Russian women and those in the West. Herzen wrote of her: 
"In Dashkova the Russian female personality [his emphasis], 
awakened by Peter's shake-up of society, emerges from its se- 
clusion, proclaims its capacities, and demands a role in states- 
manship, in science, in changing Russia." 

Actually he was writing with, the benefit of hindsight, be- 
cause women had begun to move only in the year or two 
before he set down those words. Nina Sclivanova, a Russian 
feminist of fifty years ago, wrote: "The whole tenor of early 
nineteenth-century life was meaningless. The women gossiped 
and flirted and spent their time aimlessly in distractions and 
pleasures. . . . The Russian woman of that period seldom 
took a book in hand. . . . Her amusements were her Saturday 
bath and the slapping of her servants." 

In Selivanova's mind the servants clearly did not count as 
women. This was not true of another Russian feminist, Fan- 
nina Halle, who writes of the period of Catherine the Great 
and the times that followed: "The jus primae noctis [noble- 
man's right to have sex with a serf bride before her husband] 
was gradually established, and later cases frequently occurred 
in which masters made the serf girls whom they had violated 
strip naked and set the dogs upon them." This pertains to 
the end of the eighteenth century and the first half of the 
nineteenth. 

However, just as circumstances abroad had caused Tsar 
Peter, a century earlier, to institute reforms meant to benefit 
propertied women at least, so the French Revolution com- 
pelled some thought among a few Russian men and their fe- 
male relatives (there is no evidence of independent activity 
°y women at this time). In December 1825 a group of young 
officer-noblemen made an unsuccessful attempt at a coup 
based on its ideas. In history they are known as the De- 
cembrists. One of them, Ryleev, who was hanged, had written 
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earlier that year the first poem suggesting that women could 
be self-acting political figures: 

She had it in her, she was capable 
Of being citizen and spouse both. 

Picturing a wife who shared the hard fate of her exiled 
husband, it was remarkably prophetic or perhaps inspiring 
for that was exactly the choice made immediately afterward 
by a dozen wives, a mother, and several sisters of the 121 
men exiled to Siberia for that uprising. 

There were also other individuals who raised the dignity 
of women simply by their personal behavior and lives Alex- 
andra Isbimova's father, a lawyer, had been exiled to the 
Arctic for representing in court, in an ordinary property case 
a man swindled by a relative of the general who ran Russia 
for the Tsar. At twenty-one she traveled to St. Petersburg to 
petition the Tsar for mercy. It was a bad time-1825, the year 
of the rebellion-and it took her thirteen more years to win 
for her father the right to return. Undoubtedly her success 
was helped by the reputation she established in the meanwhile 
as the first Russian woman to write professionally for chil- 
dren. She undertook to interest them-children of the wealthy 
and the educated only, of course-in the history of their coun- 
try. Before turning to the pen, she founded a private boarding 
school. Russia's greatest literary critics praised her beautiful 
language, style, and gift for narration. She was for many years 
the editor and principal writer for the only children's maga- 
zine of the day, and later for two periodicals at once. Despite 
the fact that her audience was accustomed to the services of 
serf slaves or paid servants, she sought to instill the idea that 
work, instead of purposeless loafing, is good, for that time 
and place a most progressive notion. In a time when class di- 
vision by birth was taken for granted, she preached humanism 
in her writings. The Russian literary language was only taking 
form m her day, and she shaped it as addressed to children 
But neither her father's experience nor the events of her day 
caused her to doubt the merits of tsarism or the society based 
on serfdom in which she lived. After all, there are Americans 
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today who think that war is part of the normal human con- 



dition. 

The values of that society necessarily earned over to all 
relationships of subordination, particularly where women were 
involved. Perforaiing artists of both sexes were raised to abso- 
lute obedience from childhood, disciplined by fhe rod. With 
respect to women, the heads of theaters and theater schools 
regarded themselves as owners of harems and disposed of 
their "inmates" at will, making gifts of them to men in high 
places. 

Anastasia Novitskaya was a leading ballerina of the early 
nineteenth century. She had the exceptional strength of will 
to insist upon being treated with dignity, so much so that in 
1819 a ballet was written for her that upheld— only by bint, 
of course-the right of a woman to determine her own per- 
sonal destiny in accordance with her heart's desire. Despite 
the fact that the income of a ballerina who depended solely 
on her own earnings was not high, she supported her mother, 
sisters, and a woman relative with four young children. But 
just one year after the staging of the ballet based on her per- 
sonal qualities, a count who was governor-general of St. 
Petersburg and had three ballerinas as mistresses insisted that 
they be starred, with Novitskaya given a secondary role. She 
refused, and the count told her that if she would not dance 
the assigned role, he would put her in an insane asylum. 
Novitskaya took ill, and hallucinated that this had already 
been done. When she thought her time of incarceration had 
come, she dashed barefoot into the streets in a snowstorm and 
wandered until found by policemen. They bound her and de- 
livered her to her home, where she died. 

On the day of her funeral, the young women studying at 
the Theater School carried her coffin out of the house them- 
selves. And at a time when a ballerina was "a dancing girl" 
with all the innuendo that snobbish term implied, a magazine 
gave her the kind of obituary normally reserved for very high 
dignitaries, writing that she "was famous not only for her 
exceptional talent but for the qualities of spirit associated with 
it." 

Cavalry officer Nadezhda Durova (1783-1866) was an ex- 
ception to all rules. The daughter of an officer, she was mar- 
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ried off at eighteen, bore a child, left her husband after three 
years, begged her way into a Cossack regiment disguised as a 
man, and fought in wars for eight years, including the de- 
fense against Napoleon. She had been made an officer by the 
Russian Emperor himself when her true sex was discovered. 
She published memoirs and novels, and is well remembered. 
A play was written about her in 1942, an opera in 1957, and 
a film in 1962. 

While the names of ballerina Novitskaya, writer Ishimova, 
and the noblewomen who followed their husbands into exile 
have come down to us, women of the people are, with one 
exception, known only as victims of punishment in local re- 
bellions. One third of the seven thousand serfs exiled to Si- 
beria by their masters in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century were women. In a Cossack revolt of 1819 for which 
two or three hundred were sentenced to an incredible number 
of lashes, twenty-nine were women. When sailors and their 
families and townsfolk held the naval base of Sevastopol for 
four days in 1830, courts-martial tried 1,580 people, among 
whom, according to one source, 375 women were initially 
sentenced to death. Women were among the leaders in another 
uprising in the northern city of Novgorod. These were not 
movements aimed at overthrowing the government or at bet- 
tering the status of women, but spontaneous outbursts against 
various immediate acts of unbearable oppression. 

The one woman of the people whom we know as an in- 
dividual and leader in a revolutionary insurrection has an en- 
try of her own in the Great Soviet Encyclopedia, 1969: 

"alyona (years of birth and death unknown), chieftain of a 
peasant detachment during the Peasant War led by Stepan Razin; 
previously a nun, by origin a peasant of Vyezdnaia faubourg of 
the town of Arzamas. Her detachment, numbering about six hun- 
dred, participated in taking the town of Temnikov (1670). Was 
captured by government troops and burned alive. Gained wide 
renown among the people for her bravery and also for her heroic 
bearing during the questioning and execution." 



In 1776 Abigail Adams, wife of John Adams, later the 
second President of the United States, wrote her husband even 
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hpfore the Declaration of Independence threatening that 
women "are determined to foment a rebellion" it "the new 
Lte of laws" the American revolutionaries would make put 
"unlim ted power into the hands of husbands." In France 
W om n raised demands for equality from the very first year 
Tf The Revolution, 1789. In England Mary Wollstonecraft 
wrote A Vindication of the Rights of Woman in 1792 

No Russian woman wrote anything of the sort. But when 
George Sand (Amandine Dupin " Dudevant) published >n 
1832 the first of her novels advocating the overthrow ol the 
double standard and opposing existing marriage laws, it was 
read and discussed immediately in Russia by he educated of 
both sexes, who knew French at least as well as they knew 

RU perhaps the reason that feminism, except as a movement 
for education and charity, didn't appear in Russia until he 
present century is that the first fervent advocates oi ! equa hty 
for women in that country were men. In England John Stuart 
Mill's work on the subjection of women didn 't appear untd 
1869, while Russians-specifically Herzen f ^ C hernyshesski 
-put their views into the much more popular form of novels 
earlier. In Nikolai Chernyshevski's What Is to Be Done 
(1864), which set the tone for the new morality Vera Lopu- 
khov dreams one night that she no longer loves her husband 
and she tells him that dream. He helps her see that she love 
their friend Kirsanov and stages a mock suicide to free her 
hand. Later she becomes Kirsanov's wife. A typical reviewer 
attacked all this as "sheer debauchery." Another wrote: Such 
a distortion of the idea of married life destroys the idea of 
the family, the foundation of the state." 

But Chernyshevski and the other Russian thinker o Mhat 
day saw women's oppression as part of the over-all backward- 
ness of Russian society, with its serfdom, censorship, and sm> 
ple absence of civil liberties and representative government 
They called for revolution to overthrow this Ration urged 
women to participate, and insisted that the women had to be 
treated as equals in personal relations as in everything else. 

It is a matter of record that, in this first generation of Ru - 
sian revolutionaries of the 1860s-it was nearly thirt> yews 
before the Marxists came on the scene-those principles were 
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adhered to. I believe this was because they were a relative 
handful of isolated intellectuals. When the revolutionary 
movement gained the strength that comes from real contact 
with the people, the new recruits brought their prejudices with 
them. 

Feminism as a political movement makes sense when rep- 
resentative government and civil liberties exist or are in the 
immediate offing (as in the American and French revolu- 
tions), and women either have been excluded (suffrage) or 
find their equality honored more in the breach than the ob- 
servance. But where no one could vote or speak out, the fact 
that attainment of these freedoms for all was a prerequisite 
to liberty for women seemed obvious. Therefore, relatively 
few Russian women worked on equality in education, while 
larger numbers entered the general revolutionary movement 
actively and bravely. 

The revolutionary movement of the pre-Marxist period 
could not win. In the frank words of Nina Selivanova, one 
of its members and supporters, written after the Communist 
Revolution of 1917 about women revolutionaries in the pre- 
Marxist period: "But she finds that, in spite of all her love 
for the masses, she fails to gain their confidence." Later as 
we turn to the recollections of women workers of the very 
beginning of this century who joined the movement that did 
succeed and who participated in making the revolution, we 
ww- understand why that confidence was withheld. But the 
sincerity, intelligence, energy, and extraordinary courage of 
those women of the nobility, the capitalist and small business 
classes and intellectual and professional groups who fought 
tsansm from populist convictions in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, was something entirely new, not only for Russia but for 
the world. 

In Western countries during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, politically active women faced insult, ostra- 
cism, family tragedy, but very few indeed suffered imprison- 

fo 6 ?-,' S l6SS death ' In Russia ' * a mass of fifty in 
1877, fifteen were women. Their age range was from eighteen 
to twenty-five. The movement had not yet become desperate 
due to failure, and so these were not terrorists but peaceful 
propagandists doing what would have been perfectly legal in 
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the West. Politically, they were populists (Narodniks) who 
believed the solution to Russia's problems lay in that country's 
traditional peasant communes-freed, however, of landlord ex- 
ploitation. The most brilliant defense of their activities before 
the court was by twenty-two-year-old Sophia Bardina. With 
regard to women, she said, with heavy sarcasm: 

"Nor do I know whether the family is undermined by that 
social order which forces a woman to leave her family and 
turn to the factory where she and her children are inevitably 
corrupted, that order which compels a woman to become a 
prostitute because of her poverty and which even sanctions 
prostitution as a legitimate and necessary phenomenon in 
every well-ordered state; or whether the family is undermined 
by us who are striving to eradicate this misery, which is the 
principal cause of all social calamities, including the destruc- 
tion of the family." 

For such views she got ten years at hard labor. In one case, 
when a woman political prisoner, mother of two children, died 
from the effects of one hundred lashes received as punishment 
in prison for slapping a jailer, three other women committed 
suicide in protest. This did win from the Tsar abolition of 
corporal punishment for women prisoners. But it did not can- 
cel such punishments as that suffered when a group of men 
escaped, and all the political prisoners, including eighteen 
women, were put into solitary confinement for three years in 
stalls six feet by five, during which time they never breathed 
the outside air. Of forty-three persons sentenced to life im- 
prisonment at hard labor in just ten years, 1880-90, almost 
always for terrorism, twenty-one were women. Of five sen- 
tenced to death for assassinating Tsar Alexander II, two were 
women. 

While some sought to overthrow the system, others 
worked for reforms in the status of women within it. By the 
middle of the nineteenth century, there were 148 secondary 
schools for women. This was in a country of sixty million 
population, largely serfs for whom education of any kind was 
as unthinkable as for slaves in the American South except, 
in both countries, for the house servants. Ttirgenev described 
the life of a literate woman house serf in his short story 
"Yermolai and the Miller's Wife." The miller's wife had been 
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taken from her village and made a house serf at fifteen. Her 
mistress refused to employ married maids, and when Arina, 
after several years of service, asked permission to marry, her' 
serf lover was sent into the Army, and her master immediately 
ordered that "her hair should be cut off, she should be dressed 
m sackcloth, and sent to the country." The miller bought her 
because she could read and write and would be useful to him. 
Anna, of course, had to accept whatever was decided for her. 

Although the serfs were freed in 1861, they remained de- 
pendent upon and ruled by their former owners in precisely 
the fashion of the black population of the American South 
after Emancipation. The reforms in (he status of women that 
followed affected the former serfs not at all, except for rare 
individuals as atypical in the Russian scene as Sojourner 
Truth, Harriet Tubman, Phillis Wheatley, and Frances Harper 
in the American. 

In Russia a women's magazine appeared in 1859, and the 
first university opened its doors to them in 1860. The first 
woman medical student appeared the next year: a peasant's 
daughter. The first kindergartens appeared in St. Petersburg 
m 1 871, but preschool child care in the entire Empire covered 
only 4,550 children by the outbreak of World War I In 1864 
women were admitted to work in the government telegraph 
system, but were not made eligible for pensions, as men were 
The first women's club of any kind was organized in 1859 
and three women who were the founders of women's charities 
in Russia established their organization in 1861. They were 
Maria Trubnikova, Nadezhda Stasova, and Anna Filosofova. 
ihey helped women find work, provided cheap bousing got 
wages standardized, later organized societies of women trans- 
lators, printers, bookbinders, and the like, and fought for 
higher education for women. After a while the universities 
were again closed to women as part of a general reaction 
against student activism, but feminists won the establishment 
of separate university-level institutions for women. Individual 
women became distinguished in the sciences, but had to find 
employment for their knowledge in Sweden, Germany, and 
elsewhere. The first Russian woman to make an original' con- 
tribution to science was the mathematician Sophia Kovalev- 
skaya, born 1850. She had to go to Germany to get a PhD 
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and to Sweden to get a professorship. Her work in analytical 
mechanics received the highest award of the French Academy. 
But all this must be seen against the overriding fact that, ac- 
cording to the census of 1897, after nearly forty years of these 
activities, only one woman in six could read and write. 
Clearly, no significant mass-scale change had occurred. 

But among the small minority involved in political activism, 
new life-style outlooks and practices developed toward the end 
of the nineteenth century. This was not true of the feminists, 
who generally lived normal married lives and made use of 
their husbands' high positions and wealth. The political rev- 
olutionaries, however, were another story. They established 
communes in the largest cities that were, particularly for 
women, places of refuge for runaways from the patriarchalism 
of smaller towns or family estates. But these were not "do 
your own thing" situations like the crash pads in the Haight- 
Ashbury, Berkeley, or the East Village. The members of the 
communes were either political revolutionaries or at least 
women studying for teaching or medical careers with the no- 
tion that this was the best way they could help the common 
people. They were not channeled into but themselves chose 
these professions, and this example and ideal has a lot to do 
with the fact that education and medicine were the professions 
women selected en masse after the Revolution, when the bar- 
riers were down. 

The members of the communes shared money, food, and 
possessions. The women particularly expressed their contempt 
for existing society by violating its rules of dress. They wore 
their hair straight, their clothing severe and comfortable, 
glasses whenever they needed them, and particularly violated 
convention by smoking. A unisex effect was striven for, not 
in the wearing of trousers, which was unthinkable, but m 
the abandonment of everything that made for femininity and 
for regarding women as sex objects. 

Sex attitudes as such, however, were very different from 
those in the West a century later. Sex was looked upon 
as an unworthy frittering away of time in a world in which 
there was a great deal to do, all of it more important. The 
object was not puritanism, but absolute respect for the indi- 
viduality of every comrade. Realistically, in an extremely 
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male-chauvinist society, this meant respect for the women. As toward marriage in the So vie | 
a consequence, men and women had separate rooms in the eral trend amo^^^ 

communes. Fictitious marriage was a device used to liberate workers as tne> n*vo s standards of mo- 

individual women. Women could not obtain the internal pas, 1 use the word ^^^^^^^^^ to- 
port essential to legal residence anywhere unless they had the rality, at titudes ^ towar wome intelligentsia, 
approval of father or husband. In most families, the very idea ward indicates that rela- 

that your father would permit you to have a passport to live However, all P^YmonTtS^rewIutionary radical in- 
alone was out of the question. Thus, fictitious marriages to tions between spouses among th %^™ 10 con V equences of 
revolutionary men were arranged, sometimes by mail, ft was ttfligentsia could not have been ^^^^^ 
an absolute rule that such "husbands" would not approach illegality of abortion, impcdi m ^ *° ^^^ d ^ ual 
the women sexually, and all memoirs agree that this was lived earning "P^^^^it may very possibly have been 
up to. Obviously, some such arrangements became love. De- absence of child-care f ac nities i may yy y volutionary 
spite the Victorianism of the times, at least one reminiscence to deal w,lh these problems o ^ tnc ^ g 

says that it was the woman who finally made the sexual ap- women did not marry f^^^ 

SSStt?* got matried - d — * u " ^X^t^p^^ 

Because of present dissatisfaction with existing sex norms Prisoners lived in large groups -M*^ « mei ? s 
and laws in the West, these communes and fictitious marriages term inmates and temporary residents in a ^ 

They made particular efforts to see to it that sharing by the 
"haves" not be accompanied by any feelings of condescension 
or of embarrassment on the part of the "have-nots There 
is absolutely nothing to suggest, even by omission that homo- 
sexual relationships occurred. Whatever one thinks of the ^de- 
sirability of other than heterosexual relationships for human 
beings, it is long established that both individuals and groups 
have been capable of adhering to particular patterns they re- 
gard as moral, on religious or other grounds The very notion 
of lesbian relations was simply not part of the mental and 
psychological framework of these revolutionary women who 
were capable of the warmest friendships, as Russians of both 
sexes very particularly are. 

I will leave it to psychologists to argue about sublimation, 
repression, or whatever, but some familiarity with the .n di- 
vidual characters of a few of these women suggests that they 
had little difficulty in making themselves do whatever tbey de- 
cided was right. Liudmilla Volkcnstein, for example, after a 
year and a half in the dungeons of the notorious Schlusselburg 
Fortress in St. Petersburg, was finally permitted to take a walk 



Russian revolutionaries warrants. An American study of 379 
Russian female activists who were young in the years we are 
discussing shows that only four entered fictitious marriages, 
and one of these became a real marriage. Neither was 
common-law marriage their thing: 70 per cent of them were 
legally wed (only church weddings were legal) at least once. 
A couple of Jewish women even underwent baptism so that 
their relationships with fellow exiles of Christian birth could 
be formalized, although both parties were probably atheists. 
More than half the women married other revolutionaries, and 
the vast majority of the marriages, whatever the politics of 
the husbands, occurred after the women had become revolu- 
tionaries. From this data, based on compilations of biogra- 
phies published in the U.S.S.R. in 1927-34, when discussion 
of sexual matters was frank and free, Professor R. H. McNeal 
concludes: "What is striking, then, is not the inevitable de- 
partures from monogamy but its durability as the standard 
in Russian culture, including the sub-culture of the radical 
intelligentsia" ("Women in the Russian Radical Movement," 
Journal of Social History, Winter 1971-72). That statement 
becomes more and more important as one digs into attitudes 
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with another revolutionary prisoner, Vera Figner, from whou 
she learned that other women were not permitted this. Volkeo 
stein persuaded those who had this privilege to refuse the 
walks until all could go out into the yard. It took them eight 
een months to win, and they did not go out into the yard 
for that period. Of Volkenstcin's character otherwise, Figner 
wrote: " We all need compassion,' was her favorite proverb, 
and so gentle was her soul, so strong her love for all living 
creatures, that she always stepped aside in order not to crush 
insects in her path." 

Volkcnstein, a mother, was allowed no news of her chil- 
dren, mother, or husband during her twelve years in the fort- 
ress, and was then exiled to Sakhalin Island off the coast of 
Siberia. Figner served twenty years in the fortress. 

Sofia Perovskaya was the daughter of a general who had 
been governor of St. Petersburg-and who not only beat his 
wife himself but also taught his little son to do so. Sofia 
adored her mother and, in her underground years, risked her 
life to see her and sent her gifts when she could not. With 
an education terminated after six years of tutoring at home, 
she left at sixteen to enter a high school and then the women's 
courses at the university. Becoming a revolutionary, she lived 
under a false internal passport. The famous anarchist historian 
Prince Kropotkin knew her then, and wrote: "Now, in the 
capacity of an artisan's wife, in her cotton dress and men's 
boots, her head covered with a cotton kerchief, as she carried 
on her shoulders her two pails of water from the Neva, no 
one would have recognized in her the girl who a few years 
before shone in one of the most fashionable drawing-rooms 
of the capital." 

Arrested in 1873 with workingmen she was propagandizing, 
she was released on bail and studied nursing. In 1877 she 
was acquitted in a trial of 193 and spent the next year in 
unsuccessful attempts to organize escapes for them. She was 
caught, exiled, escaped, and in 1881 was the actual organizer 
of the successful assassination of Tsar Alexander II. She made 
no attempt to disappear, was arrested, and tried. "Quiet, mod- 
est, serious, without a trace of pose or fear, she won the re- 
spect of her judges." She asked to share the fate of her com- 
rades and was hanged at the age of twenty-six. She had written 
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u r mother that she had lived according to her convictions 
* , waffled the end with a clear conscience. She asked, 
Cme a coliar and cuffs with buttons, for I should hke 
to tidv my dress for the proceedings. ... 

Most famous of the pre-Marxist women, and most sigtufl- 
ra nt for us because she was later a leading supporter of the 
Provi Snal Government Lenin overthrew, was Catherine 
B " hkovskaya, known in pre-World War I 
"little grandmother of the Russian Revolution." Born in 1844, 
da Ihter of a serf-owner, she joined the revolutionary move 
mcnt at its very dawn in 1863. Hers was a good father and 
To 1 accepted his pleas to come home^ where * l^pedter 
open a boarding school for girls. She then made a proper 
ma r iage to a Uberal nobleman. Together they estab hshed a 
co-operative bank and agricultural school for peasants They 
were regarded in much the same way as "mgger-lovers m 
the post-Civil War American South, and some of the oca 
peasants were deported to Siberia. This repression and . tovto 
to her father, convinced her that revolution was Ru sia s only 
hope. She left her child with relatives, later wnting: The con- 
met between my love for the child and my love or the free- 
dom of Russia robbed me of many a nights sleep. . . . I 
was not the only one called upon to make such a sacrifice. 

We will understand better why she fel she had to make 
that sacrifice if we know what she herself had seen o : the 
peasants' lives. In her reminiscences she describes the eman- 
cipation" of 1861, when she was seventeen, as follows: 

The peasant was free. No longer bound to the land nfe tend- 
lord ordered him off. ... In dull but growing rage, he refused 
to leave his plot of land. ... Then troops were quarter** 1 in 
their huts, families were starved, . . . daughters were raped. 
... Then began the flogging. In a village near ours where they 
refused to leave their plots, they were driven into line > on the 
village street; every tenth man was called ou .and flogged with 
the knout; some died. Two weeks later as they stoH held out, 
every fifth man was flogged. The poor ignorant creatures SfaU 
held desperately to what they thought their rights; again the fine 
and now every man was dragged forward to the flogg ng Tb* 
process went on for five years all over Russia, until at last, 
bleeding and exhausted, the peasants gave in. 
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Yet she still gave reform a chance for a decade before d 6 
cidmg that revolution was the only way out. But the first tin* 
she disagreed with a man at a gathering of revolutionaries 
the very same men who would not dream of offending he 
physical dignity, who shared material possessions and danger; 
on a basis of absolute equality, looked at her in amazement 
no woman had previously dared to participate in the discus! 
sion-they had simply listened. Intellectual equality was some- 
thing that apparently had not crossed the minds of the male 
revolutionaries. 

Breshkovskaya was the first woman to be sentenced to the 
mines as a political offender. She spent twenty-three years in 
Siberia as a convict and exile. Her term served, she resumed 
her activity. In 1904 she visited the United States to enlist 
help. Betrayed some time after her return to Russia, she was 

again in prison and Siberian exile for nine years until the over- They — — ~~ • 

in the class politically governing, and in the social structure 

-ta~»i — -ge-old evils such as 



throw of the monarchy freed her. 

Marxist revolutionaries first appeared in Russia in 1883 
The first woman among them was Celia Gurevich, who was 
Jewish. By the mid-1890s Lenin, then twenty-five, was active, 
and the Marxists began to challenge the populists over the 
direction of the revolutionary movement. 

The Marxists had a theory of human history, where it had 
come from and where it should go, including the history of 
women. Their objective was complete equality of rights for 
all human beings, regardless of sex, race, religion, or lan- 
guage. They believed the basis of inequality was exploitation 
for the makmg of profit, whether of workers by capitalists 
peasants by landowners, or whatever. Equality for specially 
exploited groups, such as women or ethnic minorities, was 
held to be impossible so long as exploiters could profit by 
pitting categories of working people against each other- fe- 
male workers to replace male, children to replace adults etc 
at lower wages. Real equality under capitalism was regarded 
as impossible, despite all efforts, because unemployment is 
built into it. Those holding jobs would be compelled in their 
own immediate interests, to try to keep them against the 
groups hitherto barred or discriminated against. But the strug- 
gle for such genuine equality was to be used for two purposes. 
One was to better the conditions of doubly and trebly ex- 
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ploited groups such as women and ethnic minorities as far 
as possible for the present. The other was to educate them 
to the reality that their oppressed status could only be ulti- 
mately ended by the replacement of capitalism by socialism. 

The Marxists were conscious of the oppression of women 
by men within every economic class, including the workers. 
This was set forth in the writings they studied and adhered 
to, primarily in Friedrich Engels' Origin of the Family, Pri- 
vate Property, and the State s&d later, in August Betel's 
Women and Socialism. They were deeply concerned with 
prostitution, which was regarded, in its mass aspects as a 
product of poverty among women, and the fact that it is vir- 
tually nonexistent in the Communist-led countries today indi- 
cates that they were both right and sincere in their determina- 
tion to end it. 

did not think that revolution in the economic system, 



of society would automatically eliminate age-old evils such as 
the oppression of women, but they were convinced that with- 
out that socio-politico-economic revolution full equality for 
women would be impossible. Marxists support the struggle for 
equal rights for women, and for liberation in personal rights, 
provided that it teaches that only socialism can open the door 
to full equality. But they oppose as mis-leaders, however un- 
conscious, those who direct women's wrath against men as 
a whole rather than against the capitalist system that makes 
mass-scale equality impossible. It is these latter they character- 
ize as feminists. 

Because the Marxists had a keen eye for distinctive forms 
of oppression, one of the writings they (men as well as 
women) risked their freedom and lives for to smuggle into 
Russia was a pamphlet, The Woman Worker, by Nadezhda 
Krupskaya, who had married Lenin. She regarded him as the 
leader of her party as well as spouse. However, in an action 
quite unusual for women revolutionists who married, she al- 
ways used her own surname, not even hyphenating it with 
his. 

The matter of Krupskaya's pamphlet is important. Students 
of the Russian Revolution all know about Iskra (The Spark), 
Lenin's organizing newspaper smuggled into Russia. But 
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Krupskaya's American biographer has discovered, in recent 
research, that her pamphlet was one of the three other pub- 
lications that were regularly part of all the packages. Krup- 
skaya herself was in charge of the smuggling "operation. 
Theirs was a disciplined organization and not a personal ven- 
ture. Actually, what it testifies to is that Krupskaya, a greatly 
underrated figure in history, was both a first-rate propagandist 
and an executive of incredible patience and capacity. 

While Krupskaya wrote directly on and to women, Lenin 
was assembling the hard facts about them for his book The 
Development of Capitalism in Russia. From that book wc 
learn that in the 1890s, when he was writing, one quarter 
of the factory workers were women, and they numbered 210,- 
000. Women working at home winding cotton earned five 
cents per day, and there were 37,500 doing this work or home 
knitting jobs in Moscow Province alone. They started to work 
at the age of five or six, often worked eighteen hours a day 
to fill orders when they had them. The average annual pay 
was $13.10, because there was no work much of the year. 
In the same period, commenting upon a proposed platform 
for the Marxist party, Lenin noted at one point: "Here it 
would be well to add: 'complete equality of rights for men 
and women.'" 

The Krupskaya pamphlet was based on the Communists' 
early experience in organizing and educating factory workers 
in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) in the 1890s and the first 
years of this century. Krupskaya was one of the two leading 
women in Lenin's very early group. The other was Helena 
Stasova. It is something of a measure of how short the period 
the Soviet Union had in which to change both women's real 
conditions, and men's (and women's) heads, that virtually the 
entire scope of this book is encompassed within a single long 
lifetime: Stasova was born in 1873, and in 1966 she wrote 
a preface to a book by a Moscow friend of mine! 

Like all the revolutionary women of their generation 
(Krupskaya was born in 1869), they were of upper-class 
origin. Krupskaya came from the impoverished nobility, 
Stasova from a family of renowned cultural figures. The meas- 
ure of their success is that they persuaded women of the work- 
ing class to act on their own behalf. What it meant to be 
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such a worker is described by one such woman. She was 
brought to town from a hungry village at age twelve, and her 
mother persuaded a dressmaker to take her on as an appren- 
tice by offering that she'd also run to the store, help with 
the housework, and mind the children: "Don't pay no atten- 
tion that she's small: she can do laundry and wash floors." 
Having learned the trade, she moved on to a clothing factory, 
where she worked eight hours a day and then took work home 
for another eight. Greedy? She doesn't specify her earnings, 
but women textile workers were then getting thirty cents a 
day. Rubber workers regarded themselves as so superior be- 
cause of their daily earnings of forty and fifty cents, thanks 
to overtime, that when labor won the right to organize mutual 
insurance societies, they tore up the blanks when offered. That 
is, until they came down with mass cases of chemical poi- 
soning. 

Home? Married men, if they were skilled workers, could 
afford half a basement room per family in a private home, 
a curtain separating the two families. Ordinary manual la- 
borers were not as lucky. Krupskaya describes a visit to 
management-supplied housing at the Thornton Broadcloth 
Mill (much industry was foreign-owned) : "... a huge build- 
ing with an endless number of rooms, the partitions not up 
to the ceiling. ... The din was ear-splitting. The walls were 
green with damp. There were two families in each of the 
rooms, which were not large. . . . They dried their laundry 
in the room, and it was so stifling the oil-lamps sputtered. . . . 
Dormitory rooms were terribly crowded. . . . The working 
day was incredibly long (12-14 hours at the textile mills). 
We saw some of the women workers lying on the cots in ex- 
haustion, their faces in their pillows." 

Yet some such women found the energy and made the 
choice to spend Sundays at the schools conducted by the 
Marxists, where they learned to read and write-and organize 
and propagandize. The sixteen-hour-a-day factory-plus-home 
worker 1 have quoted entered such a school when she was 
sixteen. At twenty she was arrested and served three years 
exile. In early Soviet times she was sent to the Industrial 
Academy and worked as a management executive until retire- 
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ment, after having helped build Soviet government at the grass 
roots. & 

Poverty, overwork, and monstrous living conditions were 
simply routine. But fskra carried letters describing the special 
suffering and humiliation of women workers: "We bore our 
children beside our machines"; at the Makarov Bros Flax 
Mills the manager "forces his odious attentions on pretty 
women workers"; at the Pavlov Factory the owner "Has a 
harem"; at the Filippov Confectionery the foremen beat the 
women, slapping them in the face. 

Yet these factory women were relatively free, sexually, by 
the very fact of having incomes of their own, however poor 
They did not face the harsh patriarchalism of the countryside 
where sexual exploitation by the father-in-law in a three- 
generation family was sufficiently common to be described by 
a special Russian word. The writer Maxim Gorky was beaten 
nearly to death by Cossacks in one of their villages for trying 
to save an "adulteress" who was being dragged naked behind 
a horse. That practice did not exist in town. 

In 1903 the founding convention of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labor party (including both the communist and 
socialist wings of Marxism), basing itself on eight years of 
contact with women workers through the earlier Sunday- 
schools and letters to Iskra, put a series of special demands 
in its platform. Women "should not be employed in industries 
noxious to the female organism," they should get ten weeks' 
paid maternity leave, there should be child-care" centers at all 
enterprises employing women, nursing mothers should be per- 
mitted half an hour off to suckle their infants every three 
hours, and male government inspectors of labor conditions 
should be replaced by women in industries emploving women. 
This protective legislation was made law immediately after the 
Revolution and is now more slrongly in effect than ever be- 
fore; child-care centers exist today in the country as well 
as in town, women have longer maternity leave than earlier, 
and there are fewer women in heavy work. 

The notion, elevated by Marxists to a principle, that work- 
ing for a wage gave a woman both a sense of her own dig- 
nity and a level of respect from men that upper-class women 
dependent on men did not acquire, was strikingly borne out 
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in 1905, when revolutionary ferment swept Russia. In May, 
two communist weavers, one of them a woman, Matryona 
Sarmentova, led a textile mill walkout which began a general 
strike in the one-industry town in Ivanovo. 

The next day she and at least two other women workers 
spoke at a rally of thirty thousand. This was the first time 
in Russian history that any woman of any social class had 
had an audience of thousands for. speeches against tsarist au- 
tocracy. The elected soviet ("council," but it has become an 
international word because these councils took on full powers 
of government) that headed that scventy-two-day strike in- 
cluded 23 women among its 151 members. This was unprece- 
dented. Women had been leaders in tiny self-constituted 
groups of revolutionaries, but never in a democratic body of 
both sexes resting upon mass grass-roots support. The memory 
of such events is not permitted to die. A New York Times 
correspondent who visited Ivanovo in 1973 reported: "Strike 
leaders such as Olga Vorontsova are local heroes." 

The Communists had not won support easily. One of them, 
Natasha (Concordia) Samoilova, a priest's daughter (priests 
in the Orthodox Church are permitted to marry), was an or- 
ganizer in the oil town of Baku at that time. A pamphlet pub- 
lished at a time when obscenities could not be spelled out 
says of her, "On her way to a workers' circle some women 
accosted her with curses: 'You — , you want to take our hus- 
bands away from us!'" Another, Dora Lazurkina, Jewish, 
smuggled out of Russia as a peasant emigrant the previous 
year at the age of nineteen, told Lenin in Switzerland, "The 
workers' wives receive us coldly, sometimes say outright they 
don't like our visits. That's understandable, for we're drawing 
their husbands into party work, and that nearly always means 
either prison or exile." She recalls: "It was clear that this 
troubled Lenin. ... He looked at me very seriously, and 
said: 'Now, if you showed more concern for the workers' 
wives and for women workers themselves, and helped them 
with their difficult burden of housework, they would have a 
better attitude toward you. ... If you see a woman rushed 
fr om feeding the children, doing the wash and other house- 
work, who doesn't have a chance either to eat or sit down 
f °r a minute, offer to do things for her, help her!' " 
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Lazurkina says he practiced what he preached. She de- 
scribes his wife, Krupskaya, and her mother whispering in 
the front room, so that he wouldn't hear, about something 
that needed doing while he sat writing. "But Vladimir Ilyich 
has already set aside his pen and rapidly crossed the room. 
'Don't argue with me,' he said, 'I also have got to take part 
in keeping house.'" His mother-in-law thought highly of 
Lenin, according to a noncommunist friend, because he sewed 
on his own buttons, "and better than Nadya [Krupskaya]." 

Marxists and feminists contended for women's support for 
twelve years: 1905 to 1917. It was in the former year that 
the Tsar was compelled by revolutionary turmoil to allow at 
least a consultative parliament (Duma), with elections, certain 
rights of organization, and a freer press. Feminist organiza- 
tions came into being to demand that women fully share those 
rights. 

In December 1908 feminists organized a Russia-wide con- 
gress. Over a thousand delegates attended, but there were only 
forty-five workingwomen and not a single peasant woman- 
Russia's majority class. The small number of women of the 
working class reflected lack of time and money, as well as 
lack of interest in the feminist program, rather than the ratio 
of influence of Marxists and feminists among women. For the 
maximum measure of feminist strength was the twenty thou- 
sand signatures for women's suffrage they had been able to 
gather for presentation to the "parliament" in 1907. 

At the congress, the approach of the few working-class dele- 
gates was similar to that of black women on welfare when 
they bother to attend predominantly white middle-class 
women's liberation groups in the United States today. They 
presented minority reports from all four of the congress' com- 
mittees undertaking to demonstrate that the first step toward 
the liberation of women on a mass scale was the abolition 
of economic class oppression. Their spokesperson was an indi- 
vidual best able to overcome the psychological barrier between 
them and most of those present: Alexandra Kollontai, a gen- 
eral's daughter and engineer's wife. Her speech concluded 
with the demands for women summarized in the Social- 
Democratic platform of 1903. The response was a fifteen- 
minute storm of jeers from the audience, with cries of "Shut 
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*hrm up' Throw them out!" Class snobbery had triumphed. 
lt Petersburg chief of police was in the audience but 
l0 ss over what to do: this disorder was not a village re- 
e it involved the flower of "society." 
An incident identical even to the language used occurred 
in San Francisco sixty-five years later. The San Francisco 
Chronicle reported on February 12, 1973: "The preponder- 
ance of delegates, who had paid $12 each to attend, were 
well-groomed, middle-aged business and clubwomen. Corpora- 
tions like Standard Oil and Pacific Telephone were well repre- 
sented as was the Junior League and the American As- 
sociation of University Women Protestors said they 

represented . . . groups . . . such as Welfare Rights the 
Women's Switchboard, the Women's National Abortion Coali- 
tion They objected to the $12 fee, which they said they 
could not afford, and to what appeared to them to be a con- 

scious effort to keep them out Miss Brush, who is a 

member of the National Organization for Women, and Helen 
Little of Welfare Rights, who also tried to speak to the con- 
ference, were shouted down with cries of 'shut up' and get 
out.' " Social class is thicker than sex. r 

That was the burden of a four-hundred-page book by Kol- 
lontai, The Social Foundations of the Women's Question, pub- 
lished in 1914. It was one long argument against the feminists 
who, she said, were more interested in suffrage for privileged 
women than with freeing women as a whole. The most im- 
portant feminist society did, in fact, imitate European femi- 
nists in accepting the idea of a privileged suffrage limited to 
the propertied. Another group, the Women's Progressive 
party, could never bring themselves to an alliance with 
workingwomen or socialists, and relied for their suffrage bill 
on the Constitutional Democrats, who might be compared to 
the machine Democrats in the United States. A populist group 
founded by women professionals and intellectuals spread to 
eighty towns in the revolutionary years 1905-7, and appealed 
to factory workers and even peasants, offering social and labor 
reforms, but was also centered on suffrage to such a degree 
that it fell apart when the first two Dumas failed to pass a 
suffrage bill The 1908 women's congress was organized by 
the most conservative of the three feminist organizations. 
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In 1912 a suffrage bill was passed, but the Cabinet turned 
it down: the "parliament's" will was not binding under the 
new so-called Constitution that was the Russian people's first 
chance to form an opinion of electoral democracy. Minor re- 
forms were gained in educational opportunity, in equalization 
of inheritance laws, and in ending the lack of legal identity 
for Russian wives and lack of freedom of mobility or employ- 
ment under the old internal-passport system. 

Meanwhile, the Bolsheviks (the communist wing of the 
Social-Democratic party) had pushed successfully for a work- 
ers' social insurance law, but as passed it covered only workers 
in large enterprises, of whom the government was most afraid. 
Women were employed chiefly in domestic service and farm 
labor, not to speak of prostitution. As a consequence, only 
9 per cent of women workers were covered by the law. None- 
theless, they did gain six weeks' maternity leave at from half 
to full pay, to be decided by representatives of workers' sick- 
benefit societies, in the election of which women received 
equal rights with men. 

Several events merged to make 1913 a particularly note- 
worthy year for women. In January a congress on women's 
education was called by liberal intellectuals, to which only 
handpicked women workers were admitted. Its theme was the 
struggle against "male domination." The Bolsheviks decided 
to respond by organizing the first celebration, in Russia, of 
International Women's Day, March 8. It had originated in 
New York in 1908 as a parade organized by socialists for 
suffrage and an end to sweatshops and child labor, as a dem- 
onstration of the independence of women workers from the 
official suffrage movement, which believed that women could 
be free under capitalism. Under the political conditions of 
Russia in 1913, a dramatic situation was inevitable. A police 
permit for a demonstration was out of the question, so they 
obtained the Grain Exchange for a "learned symposium." 
Police were officially present at all meetings, with the power 
to disperse them when the commanding officer heard words 
going beyond the terms of the permit. The two front rows 
of seats in the hall were packed with gendarmes (federal 
police). One of the chief speakers (all were women), a 
weaver then twenty-five years old who had been a member 
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of h er union executive board for six years, recalls it as fol- 

l0 ^No matter how poor the workingwomen were, on their 
Anr" the first holiday of women in Russia, they put on the 
ve ; best they had, and the packed hall looked like a meadow 
In May from the brightness of the colors. ... [The pohcel 
didn't succeed in spoiling our holiday, although every speaker 
had to «ct her most private thoughts across to the audience 
as though breaking through tfie alert silence of the first rows 

She had prepared her speech carefully, with repeated help 
from Lenin's sister, but the large audience threw her com- 
pletely. She forgot it entirely, and ad-libbed: 

"The law provides an 11% hour day, but some stand at 
the looms 18 hours for 10 or 12 rubles a. month L$3~6J. . . . 
The foremen make young girls sleep with them And some- 
times they do it, they do it out of fear, out of fear to lose 
even this work which is like that of a prisoner at hard labor, 
even these miserable pennies. Bourgeois ladies who are so 
strong for equal rights for women accuse us of immorality. 
Untrue! It isn't that the poor classes have no morals. The thing 
is poverty. It isn't immorality but bitter need that compels 
some of the workingwomen to engage in the shameful trade! 
She recalls the speech of another, apparently an educated 

woman: , ^ - 

"This word [prostitution] brought pain to the hearts of 
women. A terrible product of capitalism, it caught poverty- 
stricken women in its mire, and among them were sisters and 
friends of those now sitting in this hall The speech was un- 
usual in style. It carried its message chiefly through figures 
... and the figures moved us, because for nearly every _ one 
of those present the figures called living individuals to mind. 

The similarity between the attitudes of Russian working- 
Women then and ghetto women in America today is striking. 
To women living at the very edge of starvation, prostitution 
is the one real immediate alternative, and those who engage 
in it are regarded with sympathy, not as sexual competitors, 
much less criminals. ^ , 

A plaque in the wall of the onetime Gram Exchange in 
Leningrad now commemorates the fact that the first Inter- 
national Women's Day celebration in Russia was held there. 
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The emphasis on prostitution at that meeting was because 
there was a depression, textile workers were being discharged, 
wages cut, and the women were cynically told to "make up 
the extra money on the streets." Pravda, the Communists- 
newspaper, covered all this, but its limited space made it im- 
possible to give women's issues the treatment thev needed. 

The priest's daughter we had mentioned earlier, Concordia 
Samoilova, had long dreamed of a magazine to be called The 
Woman Worker (Rabotnitsa). Separately, so had Krupskaya. 

While Krupskaya is known throughout the world, chiefly 
(and unfairly) because she was married to Lenin, and Kol- 
lontai is famous for her far-out views on sex, Samoilova is 
undeservedly forgotten. 

Born in eastern Siberia in 1876, possibly of part Mongolian 
heritage, Samoilova was twenty-one and studying in St. Peters- 
burg when a woman political prisoner, Maria Vetrova, burned 
herself alive. Rumor had it that she had been raped by guards. 
Samoilova urged a demonstration by the students at her wom- 
en's college. After four years of activity, she was arrested 
and jailed for three months. Released, she went to Paris to 
study under liberal Russian professors in exile. The revolu- 
tionary Lenin competed with them there for the adherence 
of these students, and she was won over. Under the pseudo- 
nym "Natasha," she was an underground worker in Russia 
from 1903 on. When she was betrayed to the police that very 
year, workers killed the informer. After being jailed for four- 
teen months, she went to Baku in the Caucasus, where she 
encountered the hostility to revolutionaries by workers' wives 
described earlier. This turned her for the first time to an in- 
terest in organizing women, but only after seven years of gen- 
eral party activity. 

As an editor of Pravda from its founding in 1912, she dis- 
played a remarkable human understanding for workers who 
caved in under the pressure of hunger and went back to work 
during strikes, and even for those who had been informers 
but came to the paper to apologize and promise never to do 
so again. Considering that she had served a jail term because 
of one such informer, this was all the more striking. 

(Samoilova married a revolutionary lawyer in 1905. Their 
marriage endured till his death from epidemic disease in 1918, 
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fter the Revolution, in a remote fishing area at the mouth 
of the Volga, to which he had been assigned as organizer. 
S he was in Petrograd organizing women at the time.) 

In December 1913-just one year after Pravda itself had 
been established-Lenin agreed that the time to found The 
Woman Worker had come. He wrote to his associates in Rus- 
sia about this, and Samoilova was an editor of the new maga- 
zine from the outset. Of the six editors, all women, only one 
escaped arrest, but the first issue; appeared anyhow. The 
plaque on Moscow's main street that now honors her identifies 
her for her achievements alone. No mention is made of a 
blood relationship that might overshadow them: she was 
Lenin's sister. Despite the magazine's formal legality, the im- 
pact it made brought the police again, and all thirty women 
in the office on this occasion were arrested. They celebrated 
International Women's Day 1914 in jail so vigorously that the 
noise was heard in the streets. A magazine of the same name, 
founded in 1923, had a circulation of twelve million in 1972, 
ranking third in all the world, behind only Reader's Digest 
and TV Guide. 

World War 1 came in 1914. A researcher in Denmark, 
Richard Stites, writes of Russia: "The War found most femi- 
nists and socialists on opposite sides once again. The femi- 
nists were rhapsodic about the great possibilities of serving 
the [Russian] fatherland and, in return, gathering political 
dividends for themselves. They showed no subtlety in connect- 
ing their 'sacrifices' to eventual payment in the coin of wom- 
en's suffrage. Ironically, most of those who did sacrifice were 
not feminists at all. Thousands of young women became 
nurses ... at the front; thousands more filled places in in- 
dustry left vacant by their mobilized menfolk. Women began 
to appear in all sorts of new roles: as streetcar conductors, 
tp uck drivers, pilots, administrators- foreshadowing on a 
Waller scale the great variety of jobs that women would per- 
form a decade later under the Soviets. Tales of female soldiers 
a PPeared in the press long before anyone had ever heard of 
B °chkaryova, the founder of the Women's Battalions of 1917. 

over Russia, feminists who, before the War, had warned 
tn at only women's suffrage would end the scourge of war were 
n °w singing hymns for victory" ("Women's Liberation Move- 
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merit in Russia 1900-1930," Canadian- American Slavic Stud, 
ies, Winter 1973). 

The Russian feminist Nina Selivanova, writing in 1923, said 
the same thing. Catherine Breshkovskaya, in Siberian exile,' 
rediscovered loyalty to the Tsar, writing an American friend, 
Helena Dudley, in 1915: "From patriotism as well as from 
indignation against the ferocity of the Germans, I am hoping 
for the victory of the Allies." (The Allies were England and 
France, later joined by the United States.) 

It was at this time that Lenin wrote a French-born comrade. 
Tnesse Armand, two letters on "free love" that have recently 
received wide publicity from the women's liberation move- 
ment. But under the circumstances of World War I, the sub- 
ject was overwhelmed by other concerns, and Armand's pro- 
posed pamphlet, which prompted his comments, was nevci 
published. Nor were his letters, until 1939. Armand's views, 
and bis, are dealt with in the next chapter. 

Women workers encountered ferocity closer to home. Over- 
time became compulsory, night employment of female and; 
child labor was again permitted, as was work by them in 
mines and noxious industries. Alexandra Rodionova, a wage 
worker from the age of eleven, was nineteen at the outbreak 
of the war. To her it meant that women, who had hitherto 
been allowed to be conductors only on horsecars, could notf 
hold the same job on the new streetcars. They worked twelve 
to fourteen hours without a dinner break, starting at 4 or 5 
a.m. (Long after the Revolution she had the opportunity to 
go to college, and was a physician for twenty-two years!) 
Melanie Savchenko, a factory worker, distributed antiwar 
leaflets to fellow workers so exhausted they were sleeping 
the concrete floor of the mill at midnight, unable to go 
She was arrested in 1916 and spent a year in prison. In the 
winter of 1916-17 the prison was not heated-in norther* 
Russia, where winter temperatures always go below zero. 
Amazingly, only one woman died. Rodionova describes tb' 
bitterness between pro- and antiwar women: "At Easter la 
philanthropists brought rolls and sweets. They offered the 
through the food-window, but we all refused them." (T' 
Savchenko, the Revolution ultimately brought attendance 
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Russia's equivalent of MIT, followed by a career in industrial 
management.) 

Most women workers, however, responded to the war as 
did Matryona Dvoretskaya, a clothing worker who was 
twenty-nine when it broke out. "My husband was drafted. 

. . There were many like me in St. Petersburg. At first each 
of us lived our sorrow and hardships alone. For before the 
Revolution women were the most,, downtrodden, the least 
aware section of the population." Another woman worker, ar- 
rested for distributing The Woman Worker, describes a visit 
made to her in the police station: "My mother dashed toward 
me with tears in her eyes and began to scold me because no 
one in our family had ever been in jail and I was bringing 
shame upon them all." 

But the network of police spies was surprisingly sensitive 
to women's increasing desperation. The Secret Police reported 
to the Interior Ministry in January 1917: "Mothers of fami- 
lies, exhausted by endless standing in line at stores, distraught 
over their half-starving and sick children, are today perhaps 
closer to revolution than Messrs. Miliukov and Rodichev [the 
liberal opposition] and of course they are a great deal more 
dangerous because they are the combustible material for 
which only a single spark is needed to burst into flame." 
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Chapter 11 
Women in the Revolution 

The number of women employed in factories had increased 
from 25 per cent of the total when Lenin investigated tiiis 
in the 1890s, to 30 per cent on the eve of the war, and 40 
per cent-two in five-by 1917. Strikes broke out that Febru- 
ary, with political overtones from the outset. Demands in- 
cluded an end to the war and to the monarchy. International 
Women's Day came at the height of this, and the organizers 
paraded under banners reading "Peace and Bread," "Our 
Husbands Must Return from the Front." The government 
called out troops, but they refused to act against the women. 
The streetcar conductor Rodionova describes her emotions in 
these terms: "With all the others, I shouted 'Down with the 
Tsar!' but when I thought, 'how will we get along without 
a tsar?' it was as though a bottomless pit opened before me, 
and my heart froze." 

Soon after this, Rodionova was elected, with two men from 
her car barn, to the city-wide committee of streetcar workers. 
In her reminiscences forty-five years later, she wrote, "Just 
a short time ago I had been marching with the demonstrators 
through the city, shouting 'Down with the Tsar!' and it seemed 
to me that I had lifted off from the ground and was flying 
into a dizzying unknown. . . . The former illiterate working 
girl had been transformed into a person, powerful with the 
knowledge of her own rights, a consciousness of responsibility 
for everything happening in the country." 
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The Tsar abdicated four days later. Pravda, the Bolshevik 
paper, which had been suppressed, resumed publication and 
editorialized: "A week ago, on February 23 [March 8 by our 
calendar] the authorities in Petrograd hindered working- 
women from marking their day. That led to the first clashes 
at the Putilov Works, clashes which grew into a demonstra- 
tion and revolution. . . . The first day of the revolution was 
Women's Day. . . . The women qf Moscow in many cases 
decided the destiny of the troops: they went to the baTracks, 
spoke to the soldiers and the latter joined the revolution. 
Women, we salute you!" 

The new Provisional Government consisted of parties fa- 
voring liberal capitalism. A woman, Countess Panina, the 
most noted philanthropist of public cultural activities, was 
named a deputy minister. The government promised women 
the vote, and the feminists gave full support to its policy of 
continuing the war. They "warmly patronized" but did not 
themselves staff the battalions of female soldiers organized by 
a peasant woman, Bochkaryova. On May 13, 1917, "Little 
Grandmother" Breshkovskaya, free and lionized after thirty- 
two years of prison and Siberia, wrote American friends, "We 
women have all the rights we wanted." 

Her half century of hopeless and heroic work for the com- 
mon people deprived her of, or never instilled in her, confi- 
dence in their ability to rule themselves. And so, one month 
before the Communist Revolution, Lenin, urging such a revo- 
hition and insisting that his party had the capacity to take 
Power and would be able to maintain its government, wrote 
°f the liberal democratic government that had succeeded the 
^ars, and which Breshkovskaya supported: 

We are not Utopians. We know that an unskilled laborer or a 
cook [the Russian word means female cook; only fancy chefs 
w ere men] cannot immediately get on with the job of running 
the government. In this we agree with the Constitutional Demo- 
crats, with Breshkovskaya. ... We differ, however, from these 
citizens in that we demand an immediate break with the preju- 
diced view that only the rich, or officials chosen from rich 
families, are capable of administering government. . . . We de- 
mand that training in the work of government administration be 
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conducted . . . that a beginning be made at once in training 
the working people, all the poor, for this work. 

We know that the Constitutional Democrats are also will : 
to teach the people democracy. Constitutional Democrat Iadi 
are willing to deliver lectures to [their] domestic servants o n 
equal rights for women in accordance with the best English and 
French sources. And also, at the very next concert-meeting, be- 
fore an audience of thousands, an exchange of kisses will be 
arranged on the platform: the Constitutional Democrat lady lec- 
turer will kiss Breshkovskaya, Breshkovskaya will kiss ex- 
Minister Tsereteli [male], and the grateful people will therefore 
receive an object-lesson in republican equality, liberty, and 
f raternity. 

Yes, we agree that the Constitutional Democrats, Breshkov- 
skaya and Tsereteli are In their own way devoted to democracy 
and are propagating it among the people. But what is to be done 
if- our conception of democracy is somewhat different from 
theirs? 

Lenin sought to bring women of entirely new classes-work- 
ers and peasants-onto the stage of history. They were an 85 
per cent majority of all women. His language was hardly cour- 
teous. The Communists, both men and women, had undergone 
the same kind of persecution, varying from individual to indi- 
vidual, of course, as the populists we have been describing. 
Records of heroism were taken for granted by both groups. 
The Communists were out to abolish a system in which 
women had to work as domestic servants. Their opponents 
wanted domestic servants to get equal pav for equal work. 
However, no men did the same kind of domestic work as 
women. Women who employed them had free time material 
possessions, and other benefits neither sex of domestic workers 
could aspire to. 

_ Whatever rights had already been won certainly didn't sat- 
isfy women workers. The very next day after Breshkovskaya 
wrote her letter to America, several thousand women working 
in laundries demonstrated that the kind of rights won had not 
changed their lives in any way. They broke the bubble of 
seeming peace between labor and capital that had existed for 
the ten weeks since the Tsar's overthrow by going on strike 
for an eight-hour day and a minimum wage. As their repre- 
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sentatives went from laundry to laundry to urge others to join 
them, hot irons were thrown at them and boiling water was 
poured on their heads, to the point at which the Workers' 
Section of the City Soviet, the self-constituted people's repre- 
sentative body, voted to send protection with them. When they 
returned to work under a compromise agreement after four 
weeks-an extremely long strike in Russia, where workers had 
no financial reserves or credit— some employers sought to 
move their businesses away. When the union, in retaliation, 
took over some of these shops, this confiscation was the very 
first harbinger of the socialist revolution to occur five months 
later. 

On April 9 a hundred thousand soldiers' wives marched 
to the newly organized revolutionary government of the city. 
A photo shows their banner demanding higher rations from 
the overseers of the poor, who were charity ladies. Never 
before had women turned out in such numbers. The social 
origins of this upsurge were described by Samoilova, whose 
death of cholera in 1921 deprived the revolution of a sig- 
nificant thinker as well as an activist. The war, she wrote, 
"had torn thousands of women away from housework and 
thrown them into the factories in place of their husbands to 
earn their daily bread. That war undoubtedly gave impetus 
to the political consciousness of women workers . . . and 
compelled them to take a more active part in the over-all 
struggle of the working class for its liberation." 

Because the Soviet was then dominated by moderate so- 
cialists and populists who supported the Provisional Govern- 
ment and were obviously insensitive to workingwomen, Alex- 
andra Kollontai was the only member to come out to speak 
to that enormous demonstration. One soldier's wife, an active 
member of the needle trades' union, recalls, "But the over- 
seers, the patroness-ladies, didn't want to listen to anyone. The 
soldiers' wives demanded bread and peace, demanded that all 
the funds of the overseers be turned over to the Soviet and 
that the overseers be removed." 

She was one of a city-wide committee of thirty-five elected 
soldiers' wives. They agreed with the Communists' proposal 
that their chief demand of the government should be an end 
to the war, but the government called that "counterrevolution- 
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ary" and would only consider higher welfare payments. "M 
spoke and said we would not sell out our husbands for higher 
rations, and demanded an end to the war." 

At the suggestion of Lenin, who had just returned from 
exile, a women workers' conference convened delegates from ■ 
the whole city, and a Union of Soldiers' Wives was organized j 
by the Communists. The same woman was one of two who 
carried its resolution to Lenin. Formerly illegal organizations, 
wife no offices of their own, were now using the underutilized 
space of palaces. "At first I was frightened by its cold, aristo- 
cratic luxury. I had been in such places before, but only to 
deliver dresses. This time my usual timidity overcame me, but • 
Anastasia encouraged me. . . . Lenin, seeing my confusion, 
came to the door and put out his hand. ... He inquired 
about me personally: what front my husband was at, was it 
a long time since his last letter. . . ." 

Women of the poor were by no means united in their politi- 
cal attitudes. It was one thing to turn out for a demand for 
higher welfare to servicemen's dependents. And it is not sur- S 
prising that the most conscious were against the war. Many 
more were still confused: their men were fighting in the 
trenches. One woman worker, seventeen at the time but al- 
ready a Communist, reports the bitter hostility of most of the 
women at the steel mill where she was employed: " 'Our hus- 
bands are shedding their blood at the front, and here you 
are working for the German cause!' [by opposing the war] 
they yelled at me. One day I was all but thrown into a red- 
hot forge by infuriated supporters of the Socialist Revolution- 
aries [Grandmother Breshkovskaya's populist party]." They 
wouldn't let Lenin speak inside the plant, so he talked from 
a street corner outside the gates. " 'So that's what that Lenin 
is like,' the women whispered to each other, 'and they said 1 
to us he's a spy.' ... I saw tears in the eyes of some. One ' 
elderly woman exclaimed: 'May God give health to that 
Lenin! And maybe my son will come home from the 
trenches.' " 

In this period of bitter political struggle, there was a time 
in July 1917 when the Provisional Government outlawed all 
the Communists' papers and magazines but one: The Work- 
ing Woman. As a consequence, Lenin's article explaining his I 
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party's position was published there. When the government 
sent a troop of cadets to confiscate the issue, women from 
the factories who had come to distribute it quickly loaded it 
onto trucks and got it safely away. The loyalty of women 
to the magazine is illustrated by the fact that, in April, the 
women conductors at the streetcar barn levied upon them- 
selves a donation of three days' pay to support it. 

When the Communists seized power on the night of No- 
vember 6-7, 1917, there were armed women on both sides. 
(History knows it as the October Revolution, for Russia was 
still functioning by an astronomically outdated calendar.) Al- 
though the actual fighting that night was minimal, Lenin him- 
self later slated that of the few forces still willing to risk their 
lives on behalf of the Provisional Government, the best was 
a women's battalion. 

On the Communist side, the streetcar conductor we have 
quoted, Rodionova, was assigned to make sure that the street- 
cars kept operating that night. She carried a pistol. When the 
cruiser Aurora fired the shot signaling the uprising, she dis- 
patched two maintenance flatcars with machine guns on them 
to the scene of the assault. Factory women organized them- 
selves as medics and contacted women medical students to 
teach them the rudiments of first aid. The women simply took 
it as natural that this was how they could help best. A nurse 
in the tsarist army who had been an underground revolution- 
ary among the soldiers, and who was in charge of organizing 
the factory women's medic volunteers, describes the fighting 
only four days after the Bolshevik Revolution, when the long 
and bitter civil war was just beginning. Sailors from the Au- 
rora, under fire right outside Petrograd (earlier St. Petersburg, 
today Leningrad) from an armored train, yelled to these new 
nurses, "'Little sisters, crouch or they'll hit you!' At first the 
girls crouched, but soon straightened up again and calmly 
walked on, heavily pulling their legs out of the mud. Although 
this bravery was due to their not understanding the danger, 
1 was proud at the behavior of the workingwomen: they were 
under fire for the first time. . . ." 

Meanwhile seasoned revolutionary women were involved in 
organizing the new society and its government. Helena 
Stasova had succeeded Krupskaya as secretary (executive or- 
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ganizer, actuaUy) of the Communists' Central Committee. 
Alexandra Kollontai became the first woman cabinet member 
in human history, as People's Commissar of Social Welfare, I 
with the responsibility, among many others, of carrying out I 
the policies she recommended in regard to soldiers' wives. 

The difficulties she faced were described in John Reed's 
eyewitness account, Ten Days That Shook the World. Kol- 
lontai "was welcomed with a strike of all but forty of the ! 
functionaries in the Ministry. Immediately the poor of the 
great cities, the inmates of institutions, were plunged in mis- 
erable want: delegations of starving cripples, of orphans with 
blue, pinched faces, besieged the building. With tears stream- 
ing down her face, Kollontai arrested the strikers until they 
should deliver the keys of the office and the safe; when she 
got the keys, however, it was discovered that the former [act- 
ing] Minister, Countess Paniua, had gone off with all the 
funds. . . ." 

The Union of Soldiers' Wives took over the distribution of 
welfare. The carry-over officials sabotaged their efforts in or- 
der to cause dissatisfaction and would not give them the 
names of those receiving dependents' allowances. The union 
sent its members from office to office to track them down, 
and had to compile the lists anew from the information on 
drafted soldiers. This took two months. Meanwhile rumors 
were spread that the Communists had confiscated the welfare 
money. A crowd of women gathered. The situation was tense. 
The union activists explained that the delay was due to offi- 
cials dating from the previous government, but then had to 
find the bank where the money was deposited. Mikhail 
Kalinin, the ex-peasant workingman who was then mayor 
(head of the City Soviet), went with them. They emerged with 
literally a whole sack of money. They were scared to death; 
this was cash for two months' payments to thousands of peo- 
ple. One of them recalls, "None of us had ever seen that much 
money, much less had it in our hands." Frightened, they de- 
cided to let the bank cashier handle it. Kalinin said the cashier 
might deliberately foul up to cause dissatisfaction. "'If you 
were able to make the revolution, it means you've got to be 
able to run your government,' he told us. Tut the sack on 
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your shoulders and learn how to do the job better than the 
officials.' " 

Once that was done, the Union of Soldiers' Wives began 
spontaneously, because it was necessary, to do the things that 
have now multiplied into the enormous network of child-care 
facilities and women's activities for which the Soviet Union 
is famous. They started simply by organizing a Christmas 
party. Next they organized one child-care center and took 
over the town house of some Wealthy person for this. Then 
they set up repair and clothing-manufacturing shops to pro- 
vide their members with jobs. Next came consumer co-ops. 
Soldiers' committees helped. 

Kollontai listed her other responsibilities taken over from 
the old regime: "the whole welfare program for the war- 
disabled, hence for hundreds of thousands of crippled soldiers 
and officers, the pension system in general, foundling homes, 
homes for the aged, orphanages, hospitals for the needy, the 
work-shops making artificial limbs, the administration of 
playing-card factories [the manufacture of playing cards was 
a government monopoly], leper colonies, clinical hospitals for 
women, etc. In addition a whole series of educational insti- 
tutes for young girls. ..." 

She organized a council to assist her, involving medical, 
legal, and educational authorities as well as the workers and 
lower officials of the ministry. Because people's daily needs 
were at stake, the work had to be kept going, and Lenin's 
dream of smashing the bureaucratic machinery of government 
could not be implemented, as he later bitterly admitted in his 
famous Testament. A major problem in Soviet society today 
derives from the fact that there is no such thing as starting 
with a clean slate. This was no less the case as it affected 
women. The same human beings, the same families that ex- 
isted before the Revolution, populated the country afterward. 
And as children and grandchildren have been born, customs 
and attitudes continue to be handed down, however diluted 
and modified. 

Kollontai regarded her most important accomplishment to 
have been the founding of a Central. Office for the Care of 
Mother and Child. This "set off a new wave of insane attacks 
against me. All kinds of lies were related about the 'nation- 
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ahzat.cn ot women,' on laws which 'obligated' 12-year-old 
girls to become mothers and suchlike." Unfortunately; an un 

^Tt^r^^ that Ch - acter -d her general stance' 
within the Communist party led her to transform a famous 
monastery into a home for war invalids, in a country ha 

2 l 0V Tu Cl T g[y rCligi0US iQ a ve ^ fundamental*? wav 
Although the Cabinet later criticized her for this, the £2 

was done. The monks resisted, and a shoot-out occurred, 

Church organized street demonstrations against her action and 

there was stdl a broad political spectrum, attacked her. 

in a passage she later deleted from her autobiography she 
wrote, * rece.ved countless threatening letters, but e c 
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gave a thought to any kind of danger. . . « l Q this regard 
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change for her. The previous April, when Lenin shocked his 

associates by proposing that the overthrow of the Tsar could 

be loUowed very quickly by a revolution to put the working 
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women laundry workers on strike in May, and "the workers 
the sailors, the soldiers . . . were utterly devoted to Z » She 
won reluctant admiration even from bitterly anti-Communist 
women like Nina Selivanova, who wrote, six years later 

or^Tf t! Wh ° Communists b >- conviction there are 
others who must not be overlooked, educated and cultured 
women whose hands are clean from the blood shed in the 
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The end of 1917 brought the final showdown between or- 
gamzed feminism and Marxist women. Richard Stites under- 
rate, ,t: "After the Bolshevik coup in October, theTem hn" s 
quickly disappeared from history." To the women concerned. 
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their lives and their souls were involved. Those who kept the 
magazine The Woman Worker going, particularly SamoiJova 
and Claudia Nikolayeva, a worker, found that the women 
delegated from factories to pick up each week's issue had be- 
come, with the editorial board, an informal "women's Soviet." 

Nikolayeva was the first woman from the working class it- 
self to become a leading revolutionary and later to rise to 
a policy-making vote in Soviet times. Born in 1893 in St. 
Petersburg, she was first attested at age fifteen. She joined 
Lenin's organization in 1909, at perhaps its lowest ebb after 
a period of extreme governmental repression. At eighteen she 
was already regarded as dangerous enough to be exiled, after 
another arrest. Her term served, she re-entered underground 
work in St. Petersburg and helped prepare the initial appear- 
ance of The Woman Worker. She was arrested again in 1914 
and 1915, bringing another term of exile, this time to Siberia. 
It is more than mere poetic justice that her freedom this time 
was brought by the overthrow of the Tsar, in which women 
workers in her home city played so large a part. And it is 
clear from her record that it was no mere tokenism that made 
her chairwoman of the historic First Russia-wide Congress of 
Women Workers and Peasants in November 1918, at age 
twenty-five. In 1924-25 she headed the famous Working 
Women's Section (Zhenotdel) of the Central Committee of the 
Communist party, at a time when its work was particularly 
difficult due to high unemployment among women. Then, 
after two years of formal higher political education, she was 
assigned to a series of the typical fire-brigade jobs to which the 
party's most trusted people would be sent, regardless of sex. 
The first of these was in the North Caucasus granary during 
the key year of organization of collective farms. Then for four 
years she was second in command in western Siberia, where 
the second largest stcel-coal-chemicals complex in the 
U.S.S.R. was being built during those critical initial Five-Year 
Plans of industrialization. Next she moved to the same post 
in a region near Moscow with the largest concentration of 
women workers (and, by then, executives) in the U.S.S.R. 
Simultaneously, she was elected to the Central Committee of 
the party, which decides what direction the country is to take. 
She remained a member for tire remaining ten years of her 
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life. She died in 1944. From 1936 on she had been a top 
national officer of the central body of the trade unions. 

Obviously, it is not strange that someone of her personal 
background would have been among those who, in 1917, 
came into head-on conflict with the version of feminism that 
upper- and middle-class women espoused. On the eve of the 
Communist seizure of power, Samoilova, an organizer of gen- 
ius, nearly a generation older than Nikolayeva and with" ten 
years' more experience as a revolutionary, realized the po- 
tential of the "women's Soviet" that had sprung up to support 
The Woman Worker of which she and Nikolayeva were edi- 
tors. Samoilova called the first formal conference of women 
workers, which met in October 1917. But this coincided with 
the "ten days that shook the world." It adjourned, reconvened 
in November, after the Revolution, and this is where a dra- 
matic face-to-face confrontation with feminists occurred, like 
that a decade earlier at which Kollontai had been hooted 
down. But this time the positions were reversed, in that now 
it was the working-class women who were in control. 

Alia Arbuzova, a steel mill worker who was a member of 
the presiding body of the conference and subsequently became 
a college teacher, recalls: "Who today knows what the League 
of Equal Rights for Women was? But we knew it well. It 
was seeking the votes of women of the working class [in the 
elections to the Constituent Assembly]. Its candidates were 
women of the bourgeoisie. We called them the 'equal- 
rightsers.' They would go no farther, of course, than demand- 
ing equal rights for women with men in voting and election. 
... At first the women workers wouldn't give them the floor. 
Comrade Kollontai advised us to hear them out. . . . And 
so Mine. Doroshkevich, beautifully dressed, wearing a' fash- 
ionable hat with a little veil, clattered up to the platform in 
her French heels. Her very appearance called forth a wrathful 
murmur among the delegates. . . . Many of the delegates 
knew such lordly ladies only too well. With what contemp- 
tuous mein they had ordered the kitchen help, maids and 
nursemaids around [housework was the largest single field of 
female employment]; how well they knew how to tyrannize 
a servant and humiliate her! . . . Comrade Fyodorova spoke 
vividly. Red with excitement and outrage, she threw at 
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Doroshkevich: The women of the capitalist class, equal- 
riahtsers hold us in contempt as black-bones. So get out of 
our way you white-bones! Hooray for the black-bones, who 
are on the way to win a life for themselves.' . . . Mme. 
Doroshkevich alternately reddened and paled, and wiped her 
face with a lace handkerchief." 

The disappearance of the earlier feminism was not simply 
a matter of class hostility, hi a matter of months, the new 
government legislated more than the upper-class feminists had 
ever asked for: suffrage of course, divorce and civil marriage 
laws which made marriage a voluntary alliance, elimination 
of distinctions between legitimate and illegitimate children 
employment rights equal to those of men, equal pay for equal 
work, universal paid latc-pregnancy and early-maternity leave 
Overnight, the status of women in Russia became far and 
away the world's most advanced. 

That status could be protected only if the new government 
survived. This projected its female supporters into new roles. 
The Revolution had been made in a single city, then the cap- 
ital in the extreme northwest corner of the most immense 
country on earth (nine days to cross by rail). That it shortly 
spread to Moscow did not change matters fundamentally. The 
cities were isolated and had to be fed. Invading armies had 
to be pacified or defeated. They included the Germans very 
nearby in the West, forces right outside Petrograd loyal to 
the ousted Provisional Government, and monarchists. 

By early 1918 the food ration in the city was down to four 
ounces of bread per day, and nothing else. Women were dis- 
patched to the villages along with men to get food being held 
back by rich peasants (kulaks) for price speculation. They 
were starving the cities. The food detachments confiscated all 
grain beyond the kulaks' own subsistence needs. Vera Slo- 
nimskaya, a member of one of the detachments, much later 
a university graduate, Ph.D., and professor, described the ku- 
laks' "standard procedure" with any food collector captured 
alive: they cut off ears and tongue, gouged out eyes, split the 
belly and stuffed it with wheat. 

In the city, a political debate raged over whether to make 
peace at the price the Germans demanded, involving the sur- 
render of enormous western and southern territories inhabited 
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by minority peoples. Women as well as men were on both 
sides of the argument. 

In this incredibly tense and confused situation, the fact that 
the Congress of Soldiers' Wives voted to support the peace 
treaty gave Lenin desperately needed support in his own di- 
vided camp. Women were no one's tools. They participated 
at all levels in making the most important kind of policy; they 
exercised some power. Individually, as we have seen, they 
took and supported whatever point of view they chose. Their 
influence, however, was in proportion only to their perma- 
nently organized numbers; far lower than the number of 
women in mass outpourings at moments of great crisis. 
Stasova was the one woman among the Central Committee 
members in 1918, and the relative handful of women in the 
Communist party in Petrograd at that time, 354, was but 9 
per cent of its membership. Up to that time it was chiefly 
factory workers and urban soldiers' wives who had newly be- 
come active, and for many of them, particularly the latter, 
that had meant turning out for a single enormous demonstra- 
tion when life had become unbearable. Peasant women, the 
overwhelming majority of the female population, had hardly 
been touched. 

The job was to reach out, and preparations began for the 
First Russia-Wide Congress of Women Workers and Peasants 
held in November 1918. The hardships and the human 
warmth of its organizers come through vividly in the reminis- 
cences of Rachel Kovnator, then eighteen. '"Behind was a 
long, hungry day at work. The wind lashed at my face and 
through my thin dress-made over from an old one of Mama's 
-as I ran across the bridge to meetings. But there was no 
way to warm up in the editorial offices [of The Woman 
Worker] either. That large house was not heated. Some of 
the windows were broken, and a piercingly cold wind blew 
in from the Neva River." 

No men were present at the meetings, held in the confis- 
cated home of a wealthy family. The senior women, the po- 
litical "heavies," clearly found these gatherings a chance to 
relax. Alexandra Kollontai, says Kovnator, was a wonderful 
raconteuse and a talented mime. I imagine the young working- 
women must have heard some shockinng tales out of school 
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about the men, particularly as Kollontai personally practiced 
the free love that she preached. One day the electricity, unde- 
pendable at best, failed completely, and Lenin's considerably 
older sister, Anna, the most experienced revolutionary in the 
group-she was then fifty-three-took them back to the 1880s, 
telling the story of another brother, Alexander, executed for 
an attempt on the life of the Tsar, and her own thirty years 

of activity. \ 

But the endless crises left httle r time for this sort of enter- 
tainment. Because of the starvation rations, a special commit- 
tee was set up to send workers' children to places out of town 
where food was available. Leaflets were put out with lines 
like this: "Be reasonable, loving parents; send your children 
to our proletarian centers." Kovnator recalls that at the as- 
sembly points "the mothers, like all mothers, were upset, 
alarmed, asked the same questions ten times over: where are 
the children being sent, what to give them to take along, when 
would they return. And the children, like all children, made 
noise and frolicked. The little ones squalled and older ones 
pulled their mothers' sleeves: 'Mom, go ahead home, the lady 
already told you everything.'" One wonders how many of the 
little girls went through exactly the same experience twenty- 
three years later when they were mothers, with the Nazis and 
Finns surrounding Leningrad, rations again down to four 
ounces per day, and their own children now to be evacuated. 

The work to lift women's heads out of their washtubs went 
on in the midst of all this. As one delegate to the First Russia- 
Wide Congress of Women Workers and Peasants put it, its 
purpose was "to explain their rights to the millions of women 
in even the most remote corners of the country, and call upon 
them to take an active part in building a new life." The fine 
new laws were meaningless unless women knew of them and 
would insist that all obey them. 

Between three and five hundred delegates were expected. 
Eleven hundred forty-seven came. The kind of people they 
were emerges from this delegate's description: 

"We from Petrograd had grown accustomed to palaces 
since the Revolution, and the gilt chandeliers and marble col- 
umns [of the Hall of Noblesl did not amaze us. But most 
of the women were astounded by the grandeur of the hall. 
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They touched the smooth cold marble, felt in disbelief the 
mossy, silky trunks of the tropical palms, gazed entranced at 
the glistening crystal chandeliers and shrank back timidly 
from sitting in the plush armchairs." 

Kollontai, seeing this, said in her opening speech, "I par- 
ticularly greet the peasant women for their courage in travel- 
ing to strange and distant Moscow." In a special report on 
the family and the Communist state, she spoke directly to the 
life expectations of her audience: "Capitalism sucks all the 
juices out of the woman factory worker and so you dreamed, 
like Cinderella, of a prince in a golden carriage. But, com- 
rades, we've made an end to princes and have expropriated 
the golden chariots. Your savior is the worker, but he owns 
nothing." 

To most of the delegates, simply participating in a large 
meeting was new: "Delegates spoke poorly and often con- 
fusedly, but always sincerely and with passion." 

In a certain sense, this meeting was the beginning of what 
has been called "Bolshevik feminism." One speaker called 
upon women workers "to overthrow the oppression of their 
husbands," in the description of a Soviet female scholar in 
1971. The delegate in 1918 had said, "I went through it all. 
When my husband came home from soldiering, he forced me 
out of the committee, and on account of him I had to leave 
the party. . . . When the elections to this Congress came up, 
my husband was not around. . . . When he returned I said 
that I was going as a delegate to Moscow. ... To him, the 
news that I had been elected as delegate was reason for curs- 
ing. 'What right do you have to mess around with being a 
delegate without my permission?' he yelled, and saw me out 
telling me never to return. ... I have thrown off the oppres- 
sion of my husband." 

It was decided to organize separate bodies of women, while 
the Communist party itself was urged to set up a department 
for work among women (Zhenotdel), which it did. 

Lenin felt it essential to address this gathering, although 
he had been wounded only three months earlier (by a female 
terrorist, Dora or Fanny Kaplan, who was executed), and the 
surgeons never dared remove one of the bullets. He had a 
genius for simplicity. An office-worker delegate reports the im- 
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„act of his remarks: "Some peasant women had come with 
Mandates from their villages to bring home salt, nails 
matches, iron from Lenin. And now they understood that 
Sua today was not going to give them either matches or 
nails. But he gave them something much more important- 
faith: he showed them the road to take." ' 

Most of what the Congress pledged and strove for has long 
since become reality for Soviet women. But one problem that 
rgues them to this day was foremen by the brilliant finesse 
Armand, in a report entitled "The Female Worker on the Job 
and at Her Housework." When one remembers that the eight- 
hour day had been established only one year earlier, the words 
of the resolution adopted on that subject are remarkable 
"housework is a heavy burden on female workers and peas- 
ants and . . . negating the eight-hour workday fnthm 
[my emphasis], interferes with their becoming revolution- 
ise" (or Inessa) Armand had a life no scriptwriter could 
make a producer believe. She is the classic example of the 
upler-rniddle-class wife and mother turned politically revolu- 
tionary and sexually independent. She was born in France o 
a French father and English mother, both theater peopl , m 
either 1874 or 1875. She was sent to live with her grand- 
mote a governess with the Armand family, who were Russi- 
fied French emigres become wealthy and ^liberal m— s* 
Their home was near Moscow. At eighteen or nmeteen she 
Tarried the family's eldest son, and had four cb^dren during 
her typically bourgeois life with hun for a decade Then she 
fell in love with and moved in with his younger brother with 
the consent of her husband, who remained her friend and con- 
tinued to support her financially. A fifth child was born 
Despite her unconventional personal life, she was deeply 

^Prosthution aroused her social conscience, and about 1900 
she joined a typical do-gooder society to rehabilitate these 
women. Wl.cn a fellow member wrote Leo Tolstoi for advice 
and he replied, "Nothing will come of your work . . . Thus 
it was, thus it will be," she ceased being a Tofctoian and 
turned to socialism because of its belief that women are . not 
less capable than men. She was arrested in 1907 and exiled 
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to the European Arctic coast. Her lover, the younger Armand 
brother, actually followed her into exile, reversing a century- 
old tradition. She escaped to Europe, and by 1911 she was 
a teacher at Lenin's school for revolutionaries outside the 
French capital. She is the only woman who seems to have 
ever attracted him except his wife, Krupskaya. A French 
Communist biographer, given access to unpublished Soviet 
archive papers, wrote in his book about Lenin in Paris, pub- 
lished there in 1968, "As for Lenin, how could he not be 
won by this exceptional being who combined beauty with in- 
telligence, femininity with energy, practical sense with revolu- 
tionary ardor?" 

The Armand-Lenin intimacy ended in 1916, and had been 
interrupted for a long time hy her own assignment to Russia 
for underground work (the Revolution came first). There was 
never a menage a trois, but all sources agree that Lenin's wife, 
Krupskaya, became a close personal friend of Armand's in 
1913, remained so until Inesse's death of cholera in South 
Russia in 1920, and virtually adopted one of her children 
thereafter. The three pictures that Krupskaya kept on her desk 
m the Kremlin were of her mother, Lenin, and Inesse Ar- 
mand. She also wrote a biography of Armand. 

As a revolutionary, Armand participated in preparing the 
armed uprising in Moscow in 1917. From 1918 to her death 
she headed the Women Workers' Section of the Central Com- 
mittee of her party. Where Samoilova had demonstrated the 
need for a separate organization of women-but led by the 
party-on practical grounds, Armand did so on the level of 
theoiy, but theory based on the visible realities of the day. 
She wrote that a woman's lack of political rights in the pre- 
Communist period, her serfdom in the family, and her repres- 
sion by housekeeping, which kept her locked into a narrow 
range of interests, "had created certain features in [her] psy- 
chology with which we cannot fail to reckon if ... we wish 
to involve the woman worker in the movement." 

Writing of the 1918 Russia-Wide Congress of Women 
Workers and Peasants, at which she delivered no fewer than 
three of the major prepared speeches on different subjects, 
she said, "If such subjects as the protection of motherhood 
and childhood were put forward at the Congress, it is not 
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ferself with. ... It was vastly easier for the Soviet govern- 
ment to institute complete political and civil liberation of 
women than to destroy her age-old slavery in the home, for 
this required a fundamental break with the old. ... All this 
could not be done at once, time would be needed. ... The 
a2 e-old structure of the family is pretty much the last strong- 
hold of the old system, the old slavery. This fortress must 
be destroyed. It cannot be destroyed by screaming about how 
unsuitable and criminal it is, but by creating new forms of 
public eating arrangements, public upbringing, social insur- 
ance and welfare." 

In the real conditions of that day, this could be no more 
than a hope, except for what could be accomplished by self- 
help. A delegate later recalled how, upon returning from this 
meeting she and three other women at her factory set out to 
organize a child-care center there. They had many volunteer 
helpers, men and women. They scrubbed and repaired quar- 
ters in which soldiers had been housed, put in windows, found 
furnishings, and opened up within a month with accommoda- 
tions for 140. Also, "in pursuit of the directive of the Con- 
gress to liberate women from household slavery, we organized 
a workers' cafeteria in the quarter, from which many families 
took prepared meals home. And thus the women workers 
learned to live in a new way. ..." 

By this date it began to be necessary to deal with the lit- 
erally millions of homeless children resulting from the com- 
plete chaos of the contending Russian armies and the military 
forces of fourteen foreign countries, including the United 
States seeking to oust this first Communist government. At 
the factory described, two homes for such children were 
opened by the women's efforts, one in the former town house 
of the Englishman Maxwell, from whom the enterprise had 
been confiscated. The private property of the wealthy was no 
longer an obstacle to the practical liberation of women. The 
Personal cottages of peasants and those urban wage earners 
Who had them were more secure in their individual ownership 
than ever before, and remained so. 

These first child-care centers already differed from the few 
existing before the Revolution. The earlier ones, in Lenin's 
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passionate words, were either "commercial undertakings, with 
ail the worst aspects of financial gambles, the goal of profit 
deception, and false claims, or 'the acrobatics of bourgeois 
philanthropy,' which the best elements among the workers had 
hatred and contempt for." 

Activities in this desperate time were not confined to coping 
with immediate urgencies or organizing to free a little of the 
time of women within their existing occupations and levels 
of development. Remarkable beginnings were made toward re- 
leasing potential capacities and genius. Today Irina Yegorova 
is a Ph.D. retired after a long career in agricultural research. 
In childhood and youth she did not even know what that was. 
Born into a peasant family in 1901, she was hired out to look 
after cows at age nine and worked in a laundry for seven 
years after that. A member of the all-women union of laundry 
workers, she participated directly in the Bolshevik Revolution 
and was then elected to a soviet. In 1919, functionally illit- 
erate, she was sent to a one-year "workers' and peasants' uni- 
versity," in which half the students were women. They had 
no desks, no tables, no chairs. The classes were held in the 
dormitory-style rooms in which they lived. They sat on the 
beds. There were no textbooks or literature. The teaching, 
such as it was, was purely oral. At first there was no disci- 
phne: an instructor or the students might not show up. She 
and a friend convened the members of the Communist party 
in the group, who appointed monitors, battled loafers and ex- 
pelled some. 

Yegorova described in her memoirs some of the women 
she personally knew at that time. One, who had been a laun- 
dress, became a physician with thirty years' practice behind 
her; another had been a seamstress who later studied law and 
came to head the statewide union of court and district at- 
torney staff personnel; a third woman became a factory man- 
ager after engineering training; and another laundress, earlier 
a houseworker, became a Communist party official. 

In actual numbers, however, such achievers represented a 
microscopic proportion of the female population, for they had 
to have qualities far beyond those required to make similar 
careers in normal times, even with the assistance of that so- 
ciety in opening doors to women. Most important, they had 
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raised their own consciousness to the point of seeing such fu- 
tures for themselves when the overwhelming majority of each 
s ex could not picture females as other than pregnant and liter- 
ally barefoot in kitchen and barnyard. 



Chapter 111 
Consciousness-Raising and a New Reality 



Starting with the triumph of the Revolution November 7, 
1917, the future of Soviet women was decided, not in such 
constructive undertakings in a couple of great cities as have 
been described, but in consciousness-raising among both 
women and men to clear the way for women's permanent 
emergence from their traditional role. In the words of Helen 
Emelianova, a Soviet scholar writing in 1971, "An acute con- 
tradiction had arisen: the participation of female workers in 
the socialist revolution was considerable, but immediately 
after the revolution their numbers were extremely few among 
members of the party, in the Soviets, in factory committees, 
in trade unions." Peasant women (fourth fifths of the total 
female population), housewives (a majority among urban 
women), and houseworkers (an extremely large group) had 
hardly been involved, if at all. 

The job, according to Emelianova, was to "develop the 
conviction among lower-level party personnel of the need for 
the party to engage in special work among women, and conse- 
quently of the necessity to establish special bodies ... for 
work among women." 

This didn't come easily. Men were quoted as replying. "I 
am against this work on principle and therefore I refuse." 
Consciously they thought they were doing so because of op- 
position to "dividing the working class" along sex lines, just 
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aS the Communist party had always refused to do along ethnic 
lines. Unconsciously deeper problems existed, as indicated by 
3 report describing the difficulties of founding the women's 
sections: "On the one hand there is the indifference of the 
masses, and on the other the hostile attitude ... of com- 
rades, which at best was one of half-ridicule." 

Emelianova spells it out: "The party's policy came up 
against not merely the resistance pf individual hapless offi- 
cials, but the mass-scale carry-overs in social psychology of 
the old attitude toward women, with which the entire society 
was infected and which was invisibly present and manifested 
itself unwittingly in the activities of many, even party lead- 
ers." At local levels there was nothing invisible or unwitting 
about it. One regional report said that, in party committees, 
"the attitude toward women is negative, and they don't want 
to organize women." 

The sexist attitudes of men were reinforced by women's 
passivity, the willing acceptance by many women of their 
traditional inferior and silent roles, and, when they did seek to 
organize, reflections of their complete lack of experience. The 
feminist Selivanova, writing of ber own experience among 
soldiers' wives in 1917, says, "It took two months merely to 
teach them how to conduct meetings and to make them un- 
derstand that without silence and order they would not ac- 
complish anything. But the way once shown and grasped, the 
women went on and did extremely well." This education proc- 
ess repeated itself each time new strata were involved. Sev- 
eral years later, a female peasant who became a Communist 
had the same experience: "At the conference we were like 
Seese, cackling all at once. Gradually we began to make our 
Way. We got to know the laws. . . ." 

Six women Communists in a rural county seat, desperate 
0v er their own ignorance of how to proceed, did not hesitate 
to write directly to the Central Committee in Moscow, and 
^ere overjoyed to receive a four-page letter of advice Kollon- 
^ had been authorized to send them. However, two years 
*fter the women's sections were founded, a male delegate 
at a convention had the honesty to blame "all party mem- 
kers" for their attitude that these sections were "women's 
w Ork" in the traditional chauvinist use of that term. 
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Lenin's tremendous prestige was helpful in changing that 
attitude, for he argued the importance of this work again and 
again in those years. But the members of the Central Com- 
mittee's Section on Work Among Women, themselves female 
gave the chief credit elsewhere: "The sections of women 
workers themselves . . . aroused the initiative of the party 
... in all instances in which the matter at hand concerned 
the position of women in one way or another." 

In 1917 the dam of history had burst, and some of its wa- 
ters carved a new channel. In three years of effort a solid 
base of organized women was created. Sixty thousand were I 
elected "delegates," assisted tremendously by a decree over ' 
Lenin's signature authorizing that they be paid, albeit on the 
barest subsistence level, which enabled them to be full-time 
voices for and primarily organizers of women. With each 
representing about thirty-five others, they had contact with 
perhaps two million women, about 2 per cent of the female 
population, chiefly urban. The attitude of the other 98 per 
cent was observed in 1923-24 in his home village by an ex- 
peasant, Maurice Hindus, who had emigrated to the United 
States. The older women simply could neither understand 
nor accept any change from their traditional way of life: '"If 
you whip your own child they send an agent down to in- 
vestigate you and threaten to lock you up.' . . . 'The devil 
only knows why they won't let us drink home brew,' pro- 
tested Ahapa, a middle-aged woman. 'Because,' the girl who 
had a Communist brother hastened to reply, 'they don't want 
the men to get drunk and beat up their wives.' They roared 
with laughter. Such a silly explanation!" 

The vast majority of the urban women had similar attitudes. 
A delegate reminisces that housewives would respond: "Why 
should I go to a delegates' meeting? I won't understand any- 
thing anyhow. I'm hardly literate, and it's too late to learn. 
My business as a woman is to make dinner, straighten the 
room, wash the dishes, sew, patch." Housewives with servants 
slammed their doors in the faces of the Women's Depart- 
ment workers, and wouldn't let them talk to the servants. As 
a result, delegate meetings with houseworkers couldn't be or- 
ganized until long after groups had been established at fac- 
tories and among housewives. The number of houseworker 
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delegates was never large. This was during the period of So- 
viet life extending to approximately 1930, which some in the 
West today idealize merely because of the stirring revolu- 
tionary films then being made. 

In her splendid book Red Virtue, Ella Winter, traveling 
in 1932, wrote of villages in which "the women stood while 
the men sat down and ate; kept their heads bent and their 
hands folded, not speaking until they were spoken to. In one 
hut when I asked the peasant woman a question, the husband 
repeated it to his wife, the wife answered him, and he re- 
turned the answer to me." 

In a city "I talked to a buxom woman worker in a candy 
factory. 'I was a servant,' she said, 'and was beaten by my 
master. My mistress said I was no good for anything because 
I was clumsy and broke dishes. 1 slept in a tiny foul attic with 
no windows. Nothing 1 did was right. I ran away to this fac- 
tory.' " There she did very well, " 'And last week I was elected 
a member of the Moscow Soviet,' added the woman shyly, 
'and I used to believe my mistress when she said I was no 
good for anything!' " 

This was fifteen years after the Revolution. Real emanci- 
pation had become a mass-scale phenomenon only then, when 
unemployment was ended forever, thanks to the industrializa- 
tion program and economic planning free of the chaos of 
competing private businesses. 

By the time this worker spoke, illiteracy was just about 
gone, thanks in considerable part to the efforts of the early 
Women's Sections and then the delegatki. This made a tre- 
mendous difference. In the early years, even factory women, 
Whose daily contact with numbers of others on the job tended 
to give them a more progressive outlook, were quoted as 
saying, "What an idea! Elect me a delegate? I'm illiterate. 
You want to make fun of me." Of seven hundred delegates 
elected from a working-class district of Pctrograd in 1919, 
the first year of that movement, the overwhelming majority 
could only sign their names, and that with difficulty. 

Literacy made a vast difference in women's attitudes, be- 
cause they became able to learn their rights. Masha Scott, 
Peasant-born, who emigrated to the United States with her 
American husband in J 941, said that her mother took the 
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Revolution as her personal liberation. She stopped her hus. 
band from beating her-a practice absolutely universal among 
peasant men, and not a sign that he was worse than anyone 
else-by saying to him, "I have the same equality you have 
and I am not afraid," and by threatening divorce. Nothing 
could have been more revolutionary, or simply out of the 
question before the Revolution. Masha's mother would wave 
her collective-farm membership card in her husband's face, 
saying, "You always said you supported me. Now I earn as 
much as you. So I have as much to say as you." 

In prcrevolutionary times, only male peasants had land. In 
the collective farms, each individual is paid for work done. 
So women automatically were on the same plane as men. 

Collective farms and economic planning under public own- 
ership of industry are the hallmarks of the socialist system 
existing in the U.S.S.R. today. Their liberating effects upon 
women simply cannot be overstated. They put an end to all 
three of the occupations that accounted, statistically, for most 
female earnings before the Revolution: the hired "girl" on 
the farm (as distinct from the dependent peasant wife), 
domestic service, and prostitution. Prostitution disappeared 
as a statistically measurable phenomenon almost immediately 
after the ending of unemployment. Professional prostitutes 
lacking work skills, familiarity with job opportunities, and 
literacy were housed in "prophylactoria" where they were 
treated for their diseases, given basic education, taught some 
skill, and, most important, re-educated in their attitudes to- 
ward work. 

Ending unemployment for women did not happen auto- 
matically in proportion to the demand for labor. It was nec- 
essary to fight male prejudice, particularly at the manage- 
ment level. This battle was waged, on the one hand, by the 
top leadership of the Communist party, in making the hiring 
and promotion of women a policy binding upon all members 
of that highly disciplined organization. The government, con- 
trolled by the party, formulated this into law. The familiar 
prejudices were argued down in pamphlets. I have one dated 
1931, written by a woman, S. Berezovskaya. 

In answer to those making the universal excuses for not 
hiring women, Berezovskaya quotes data presented to the 
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Soviet Congress in 1930, by unprejudiced executives, show- 
ing lower absenteeism on the part of women than men and 
fewer violations of work discipline. Gross output by women 
was higher than men's at many enterprises. "You would think 
that their problems of the home and child care would result 
in higher ratios of absenteeism, spoilage, etc. ... It would 
be false to ascribe these better indices of female labor to any 
natural superiority, as was said until recently about men. 
What we see here, apparently, lire the effects of the consid- 
erably lower level of alcoholism and smoking among women." 
In the forty years that have passed since then, there has 
been virtually no change in these life-style differences by sex. 

With respect to skilled work, Berezovskaya pointed to 
wildly differing percentages of employment of women doing 
the same jobs but in different industries. "This demonstrates 
once again that the poor utilization of female labor on skilled 
jobs is explained by the same prejudices about female labor." 
A majority of skilled women were being employed at only 
semiskilled jobs. "And so again and again there is confir- 
mation of the most outrageous attitude toward female labor 
on the part both of the executives and of the local voluntary 
organizations," i.e., party and trade unions. 

Turning to promotion of women to executive and manage- 
ment posts, she said the Central Committee of the party had 
ordered this in 1928, but in 1930 had to pass a special reso- 
lution recording "extreme indecisiveness by local party bod- 
ies regarding the promotion of women to leading posts in- 
volving independent authority, and in some cases absolutely 
°peu bigotry on the part of certain party organizations and 
Members." 

She recognized that large-scale employment of women had 
earlier been handicapped by lack of child-care facilities, and 
tr »at illiteracy among women had been very high, but this 
w as no excuse with regard to a problem involving "not mil- 
'•ons but hundreds." "The attitude toward a woman who 
has been so promoted cannot be passed over in silence. Right 
ar, d left one sees sarcastic attitudes toward her work, lack 
assistance to her." This was still going on, despite party 
1 government measures to the contrary. 
It must be realized that the question of whether a woman 
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could operate a machine tool or fill any kind of supervisory 
position had been a matter of argument among woinea 
workers as well as men. Women tended to accept the ancient 
argument that they were inherently inferior. This was sancti. 
fied by religion, and they were religious in a fundamentalist 
way. When a female became an assistant foreperson in a tex- 
tile mill in 1924, this was big news in the press. But on the 
tenth anniversary of the Revolution, in 1927, it was found 
that three women, formerly workers, were managing large 
textile mills, one managed a clothing factory, and 448 were 
assistant forepersons, forepersons, and shop superintendents. 
In 1928 six women were promoted to high government posi- 
tions, one as governor of a province, and another was named 
to a high post in the party. 

By 1929 numbers of women could see themselves as poten- 
tial engineers and, through pressure for a sort of "open ad- 
missions" policy paralleled by party pressure from above, 
they gained mass entrance to the Bauman Institute of Tech- 
nology in Moscow. Employed mothers were still often hesitant 
about the use of day-care facilities, but this was partially over- 
come by arranging for representative mothers to be on duty 
and to report back on conditions to the neighbors or co- 
workers. 

These early years saw sharp changes in marriage and di- 
vorce laws and widely publicized debates over sexual behavior. 
In fact, as everyone who has ever taken a course in anthro- 
pology knows, this is the sphere of human existence in which 
large-scale, lasting changes come most slowly of all. In retro- 
spect, the things that actually did happen are readily explain- 
able in terms of the social disruption caused by civil war rag- 
ing over six sevenths of the country and a famine of holocaust 
proportions along the Volga in 1920, heaped on top of the 
terrible losses of World War L Among the people at large* 
the most important fact is that the wars left the country with 
four million more women than men, and the imbalance was 
highest in the sexually most active age groups. Additionally* 
some millions of children were left homeless or without par- 
ents or left home, and involvement in sex with others, both 
spontaneously and at the instigation of adults, began earlier 
than usual. Finally, it was young people newly recruited into 
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<he Communist movement who were the backbone of the 
Evolutionary armed forces and the subsequent reconstruc- 
tion They were assigned back and forth wherever needed, 
women equally with men, and the time and opportunity for 
last ing relationships didn't exist, never mind the • 
that one's lover would be killed tomorrow at the front or by 
hostile grain hoarders. 

The sex imbalance left women at an even greater disadvan- 
tage than usual. The first Revolutionary laws, passed un- 
der Lenin, abolished the medieval restrictions ot the old leg- 
ation (wherever a man chose to go, the wife was required 
to follow; if she ran away she could be returned by force). 
Adultery was stricken from the law. There was no such thing 
as an illegitimate child. No double standard in any form. 
Birth control and abortion were legalized. The laws were en- 
forced but only insofar as a three-quarters-illiterate popula- 
tion in the pre-radio era could learn of their existence. They 
did help to begin to change male attitudes, but slowly. With 
virtually no doctors in the countryside, abortion was solely an 
urban phenomenon. With hardly any rubber industry in the 
day of the condom, birth control was nearly impossible. 

There is a peculiar myth, political rather than scholarly 
in origin, that holds that Lenin's brief lifetime after 1917 was 
a period of progress, followed by reaction under Stalin The 
fact is that Lenin died in 1924, and Trotsky, who had been 
second in prominence, was thereafter to a 
ity It was the first decade of Stalin's leadership (1924-34) 
that witnessed both the flourishing of films and literature, and 
the kinds of legislation and experiments in living that many 
young Western radicals and cultural figures of today look 

upon with nostalgia. 

With respect to family law, this was the period of the post- 
card" divorce, when a dissatisfied spouse would simply notify 
the authorities that the marriage was over, and if the other 
party was not physically present, a form postcard would break 
the news. The major intent of the law was to free mulions of 
women who had been married off against their will under 
traditional patriarchal procedures. It proved catastrophically 
counterproductive. Women lost the protection against aban- 
donment with a child or children that they had formerly had. 
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One problem with the early experiments was that the very 
best of the intellectuals who led the Russian revolution had 
no notion of how really backward the life of the country's 
four-fifths-peasant majority really was. Soviet scholar Emeli- 
anova wrote in 1971 of Kollontai's prerevolutionary book, 
Society and Motherhood, "It must be emphasized that these 
ideas later underlay many of the changes carried out by the 
young Soviet republic. And it is absolutely no accident that 
[Kollontai] was named Commissar of Social Welfare im- 
mediately after the Revolution." But while Kollontai had got- 
ten to know the life of women workers to some degree, she 
did not know that of peasants. In 1920 she spoke of things 
"no longer done by the women of today: she spun wool and 
linen; she wove cloth and garments, she knitted stockings, she 
made lace, and she took up, as far as her resources per- 
mitted, the pickling and smoking of preserved foods; she made 
beverages for the household; she molded her own candles. 
. . . What housekeeper would now occupy herself in molding 
candles, spinning wool, weaving cloth? All these product's 
can be bought in the shop next door." 

Twelve years later, when I saw peasants selling produce in 
the streets of Moscow, they were still wearing homespun cloth 
and birchbark sandals made by hand. The Russian village of 
the 1930s still had no shop, only an occasional wandering 
pack-peddler as in pre-Civil War America, and a seasonal 
fair where some factory goods could be bought. The Revolu- 
tion gave the woman a piece of land, but the draft animal 
and equipment remained her husband's property, so it was 
not until these things became part of collective farms in the 
1930s that she came out from under his direct economic con- 
trol. By the peasants' own insistence, they still retain an acre 
or so of small garden farm, which in fact proved to be folk 
wisdom and saved their lives during World War II and the 
bitter years of reconstruction until nearly the mid-1950s. In 
1972 a Soviet scholar reported to a UNESCO conference 
in Moscow that "under certain conditions, it [the personal 
garden farm] can strengthen the influence of traditions of 
the folkways of the past upon the consciousness and psychol- 
ogy of the peasantry . . . and preserve the sources of social 
inequality between the sexes" [emphasis mine]. Young cou- 
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pies, he found, said they couldn't do without the private plot, 
although they didn't like it. (China has it, too.) 

Here is what each family still does by hand for its garden 
farm, according to that very recent report. The men make 
wooden shovels, hayforks, garden tools, sleighs, two-wheel 
horse carts in some parts of the country, and smoothing har- 
rows. They build and repair small barns, sheds, ice cellars, 
procure feed for the milk cow, the sow and its litter, and the 
chickens. They slaughter and smoke, dry, and salt the meat. 
Here is what the women do, today, fifty years after Kollontai's 
Utopian description: they make butter, cheese, curds, sour 
cream, jam, fruit preserves, and pickles; they raise vegetables, 
fruits, berries, and honeybees; they feed and care for the 
animals; and they sell a portion of these products on farmers' 
markets or to government ageucies to increase the family's 
cash income. They no longer make cloth or footwear, be- 
cause now there are country stores where they can buy these 
things, as well as radios, TVs, bread-so baking is no longer 
necessary-and canned goods of types not grown locally. This 
actually does leave the farm family with some leisure time, 
and the study shows that its only new function is organization 
of that time. 

The scholar concluded that "conditions of household cul- 
ture similar to those of the past and the economic need to 
preserve the personal garden farm are the basis for preserva- 
tion in the family of elements of the old social inequality of 
the sexes and the traditional division of everyday kinds of 
work into male and female [emphasis mine]. The persisting 
difference between town and country in material and intel- 
lectual life and culture leaves a clear imprint upon the peas- 
ant family and gives rise to different outlooks on life-even, 
one might say, to sharply different value systems." 

That conclusion must be kept in mind if the rest of this 
book is to make sense. Endless propaganda failed to change 
that situation. Only modernization of country life and ur- 
banization can do so. The biggest progress since Kollontai's 
day is in that last category. The rural population has dropped 
from four fifths to 43 per cent of the whole. Nearly half of 
the country people are no longer collective-farm peasants but 
teachers, doctors, postal employees, bookkeepers, members of 
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co-operative store staffs, agricultural experts, electric-power 
and communications people, machinery mechanics, movie 
operators, community-center workers. Few of these occupa- 
tions existed or engaged large numbers when people were il- 
literate, had no medical care, farmed as their ancestors had, 
had no recreational facilities, and lived by candlelight and 
oil lamps. An extraordinary percentage of this personnel, in- 
cluding a majority of the professionals, is female, and both 
the women and men went to town for educations beyond the 
high school and usually junior high school level, bringing 
home somewhat changed attitudes. For example, the number 
of children in rural families is now very small. 

Ou the other hand, the tens of millions of peasants who 
moved to town, and arc still doing so, carried their burden 
of traditional psychology with them. It changes sharply in 
town, in all respects, as sociological studies in the Soviet 
Union have shown (see the translation quarterly Soviet So- 
ciology, 1962 to date), but it doesn't change completely in 
any respect. The changes take decades, some of them gen- 
erations. A very simple example of the countrified air of So- 
viet urban life is mushroom-gathering. It is an universal 
recreation of people in the very largest cities on summer week- 
ends, even when they go by car or motorcycle. A Russian who 
can't tell the difference between a poison toadstool and an 
edible mushroom is unheard-of. 

This urban-rural cultural mix has a great deal to do with 
the destinies of Soviet women, legislation with respect to them, 
enforcement of such laws, and the energy or lack of it with 
which the Communist party has pursued its policies in this 
regard. 

The progress toward real equality for women-in education, 
employment, the professions, child-care facilities, posts in 
local and middle-level government— even under Stalin's rule 
from 1924 to 1953, was so much greater than that in any 
nonsocialist country to this very day that it is very difficult 
indeed to challenge the superiority of socialism for women. 
In 1938 a woman became manager of the Moscow Circuit 
Railroad. The next year a female flier was named head of the 
Soviet's international airlines. Women had been one tenth of 
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the medical profession before the Revolution, but were clearly 
in the majority by the eve of World War II. 

Because of the frank hostility of every other government 
to the U.S.S.R. in the 1930s, and Hitler's publicly announced 
intention, long before the war, to seize great parts of the 
Soviet Union and make it a colony, the Soviet Union became 
like a city under siege. Every individual's life was subject 
to control in what was believed to be the interests of the sur- 
vival of the whole. This led to some steps backward in the 
position of women. While workers were made subject to a 
labor draft, women were deprived of the right to abortion for 
twenty years before, during, and after World War II, in the 
hope that this would bring a rise in the birth rate. Divorce 
was made extremely difficult during the same period. 

When World War II did come, a law was adopted reliev- 
ing men of all financial responsibility for babies born out of 
wedlock, with the government providing financial assistance 
instead. Women called this "the man's law" and never ceased 
complaining (although Stalin permitted no organized protest) 
until its repeal after his death. 

Legal abortion on demand and divorce essentially on de- 
mand (the interests of minor children being the only qualify- 
ing factor) were restored in about 1955. The prior twenty 
years left a mark, however, because of the incessant propa- 
ganda during that time that the antiabortion and antidivorce 
laws were not expedients, but fundamentally right. Had it 
simply been argued that compulsory maintenance of family 
ties was needed to give women and children economic pro- 
tection at a time when women's recent illiteracy and the ex- 
treme difficulties of life made it hard for them to rise above 
assembly-line jobs to skilled work with higher pay, it would 
have been possible to go on discussing the Kollontai and 
Armand views, with strong support in Friedrich Engels, that 
Ultimately the family based on male superiority would have 
to give way. But the attempt to justify these expediencies as 
Proper resulted in a sanctification of "till death do us part" 
that any church would envy. 

My belief is that there were three reasons for this. One was 
Stalin's effort to convince a barely literate people by over- 
simplification in all spheres, supported by murderous sup- 
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pression of dissent. Another is that the new theorists who 
provided his arguments were, because of their social back- 
grounds, unsubtle and undereducated. The third, to which 
entirely too little attention has been paid, is anthropological. 
The people running the country, not merely or even particu- 
larly the handful at the very top, but the masses of new in- 
dustrial, educational, mass media, and government admin- 
istrators and managers required in a newly urbanizing and 
industrializing country, simply brought their rural culture with 
them. It was rank with male prejudice, and women regarded 
it as right and proper that child-rearing as well as generally 
nurturing occupations were their functions, in addition to 
the hard physical labor that peasant women had always done. 
Full access to education, to professions, and to merit upgrad- 
ing, plus the greater freedom offered by the world's first mass- 
scale system of child care, was as much as they could aspire 
at that time. That was pretty high. No noncommunist coun- 
try has yet statistically reached the Soviet levels of thirty-five 
years ago in these spheres. 

World War II made everything worse. Now, there was no 
time to educate and socialize at all. The male and female 
populations were virtually separated en masse for four years. 

War may bring out qualities of heroism, loyalty, devotion, 
and comradeship, but it also brutalizes. Its entire tone is 
macho. At the end of the war, in a terribly decimated coun- 
try, everyone with experience of command at the front was 
given an executive position, high or low, in rebuilding the 
country, whether an ex-submarinc commander managing a 
textile mill with an overwhelmingly female staff (a case I 
know personally) or peasant infantry officers put in charge of 
collective farms. The entire style to which they had been sub- 
ject for at least four years was that of giving orders and ex- 
pecting unquestioned obedience, not reasoning or persuading. 
Not only did this naturally reinforce male-chauvinist prac- 
tices, but women en masse, exhausted from eleven-hour war- 
time workdays, responsibilities far beyond their prewar train- 
ing and experience, and a separation from men that they 
found unnatural and emotionally tearing, willingly stepped 
back into rank-and-file jobs. They welcomed having long- 
postponed children and caring for their men. This was said 
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in print, directly and accusingly, by occasional women who 
felt differently, particularly during the discussion of the pres- 
ent Platform of the Communist party adopted in 1961. 

To me, the marvel of that period is that despite the steps 
backward the mass-scale advance of women was not funda- 
mentally affected, as the subsequent years have shown. 
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Chapter IV 
Cosmonaut and Milkmaid 



In old Russia, a country in which bread was literally the 
staff of life, there was little dairy farming. A peasant family 
that had a single cow regarded itself as lucky. As with the 
few fowl scratching around the hut, and the single pig and 
its litter a fortunate family would have, care of the cow was 
regarded as part of the housework-woman's work. Although 
there are hot countries in which small animals share the peas- 
ant cottage, Russia's very cold climate made this actually 
necessary, in the absence of heated barns. 

Milkmaid in a collective (co-operative) or state (govern- 
ment-owned) farm, which involves feeding and care of the 
animals and their calves as well as milking, is a new job aris- 
ing out of the real history of farming and of culture (division 
of work by sex) in a real country. Champion milkmaids are 
awarded the country's highest honor: the title Hero of So- 
cialist Labor. They are elected to Congress. When one such 
visited the United States, disbelieving Senators asked her to 
milk a cow: she did not fit their notion of a milkmaid. Back 
home, she reported with pride and contempt that the U. S. 
Congress had no farmworkers in its membership. 

In old Russia men worked with the draft animals as women 
did with the producing livestock. So today men are virtually 
all the operators of farm machinery, despite forty years of 
real effort on the government's part (a government composed 
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chiefly of men) to involve women in that work, and all 
sorts of publicity and special benefits for those who do. But 
milkmaids usually earn more than tractor drivers. This is be- 
cause animal care is harder work under Russia's present con- 
ditions, government policy is to improve the diet by favoring 
livestock farming, men simply won't do it for reasons of tradi- 
tion, and women would otherwise move to town for jobs 
offering shorter hours and better pay. Earnings have a lot to 
do with one's prestige in interpersonal relations, as well as 
with one's independence, of course. 

In jobs that did not exist in the old Russian countryside but 
do today, including those of highest standing, women are an 
actual majority. That is, where the Soviet policy of equality 
of opportunity has not come up against the wall of traditional 
practices, it has won out over traditional attitudes. Among 
people living close to the soil, few stand higher in their neigh- 
bors' eyes than the healer. In the U.S.S.R. three quarters of 
the doctors are women. Among people who were recently 
illiterate, the teacher is nearly as respected as the physician. 
That was as true on the American frontier a century ago as 
it is in the U.S.S.R. today. In old Russia the rare handful of 
country teachers were (male) priests. Today all children go 
to school, and the teachers are chiefly women. 

In fact and in the minds of the people, the countryside is 
Russia's past, the city its present and future. Educational, 
cultural, employment, and social opportunities are far greater, 
life more varied and richer in the cities. Central city blight 
is unknown and streets are safe for women as for men. So 
countrypeople flock to town. If they have "incomplete sec- 
ondary" education (equal to junior high) or full secondary, 
they take jobs in factories, offices, and stores. There are as 
many women factory workers as men. But those who quit 
school early-and some people always do-take the jobs avail- 
able to people of low literacy, including heavy physical work 
such as the peasant woman has always done. And it is such 
people who are most visible to foreign tourists: janitors sweep- 
ing the snow in front of buildings, hotel service personnel, 
house painters (unskilled work in the U.S.S.R., as the results 
show) , or members of completely mixed crews shoveling hot 
asphalt on paving jobs. The foreign tourist is not apt to be in 
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scientific laboratories, engineering offices, courts, higher edu- 
cational institutions, hospitals, or management offices in stores 
—all the places where one finds the women who constitute a 
majority of employed college graduates in the U.S.S.R. 

The whole world knows that the only woman to have flown 
in space at this writing, Valentina Tereshkova, is Russian. But 
to me, at least, it is more significant that Soviet women rou- 
tinely do jobs, without any great publicity, few Western 
women can even dream of. Many don't even dream of them 
because they have been clearly told that doors arc closed to 
them and they aren't wanted. Some have been brainwashed 
into accepting the fact that they really can't do them. For ex- 
ample, Colonel Nina Rusakova, recently retired, was a test 
pilot: a job involving the very highest flying skill there is. She 
put forty new models of planes through their paces over the 
years, from propeller-driven fighters to the most tigerish jets. 
This means seeing what they will do at night, in rain and snow, 
in fog. In testing an automatic landing system for large pas- 
senger aircraft, not only was she blindfolded, but absolutely 
lightproof blackout curtains were installed over her cabin 
windows. This was not a stunt, but something she decided 
on, to determine how the system would work under the most 
extreme emergency night-landing conditions. She did that 
dozens of times a day for weeks on end, then herself pro- 
posed to the design council the changes necessary to make it 
foolproof. She is also responsible for working out, in the sky, 
the particular flying pattern needed in seeding clouds with 
carbon dioxide to clear fog and permit landings. The mother 
of two children, she is married to another test pilot. In World 
War II she was a fighter pilot and rose to command a 
squadron. 

Today flights over the North Pole are routine, thanks to 
radar location systems and methods of navigation entirely in- 
dependent of the earth and of visibility. But twenty years ago 
they were extremely difficult, because lines of longitude con- 
verge at the North Pole-there is no east, west, or north— and 
because the magnetic pole is not at the geographic pole. Arctic 
ice and oceanographic research requires landing multi- 
engine passenger craft on ice floes to deposit and pick up 
parties and their equipment. In 1954 Z. P. Sidorishina was 
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jbe first woman to fly to the Pole. She was navigator of one 
0 f those ice-landing planes. 

The most enormous Soviet plane is a fourteen-wheeled, 
four-turboprop, freight-carrying monster called the AN-22, 
bigger than anything in scheduled airline service in any coun- 
try. Major Marina Popovich was the first woman in the world 
entrusted with the job of chief pilot of a plane in that class. 
Her crew of four is all male. In 1972 she set ten records with 
it, including the carrying of fifty .tons (equal to over five hun- 
dred passengers) over a long route. She, too, has two chil- 
dren, one still in kindergarten, and is married to one of the 
Soviet cosmonauts. Of seven male cosmonauts in space in two 
capsules in a linkup flight in 1969, the wives of three were 
engineers, one was a scientist, one a physician. All had 
children. 

We are dealing with the kind of flying that women in the 
West simply aren't allowed to do. The prejudice is of the most 
basic kind: these aren't small planes that a woman with an in- 
heritance can buy or a rich husband can stake her to. And 
who is going to trust a woman with a new model on which 
the prestige of a great power rides, or with being the mem- 
ber of a crew whose job it is to make sure that a plane that 
is part of a complex scientific expedition gets its load to the 
right place and back? The Soviet Union does. It was 1973 
before any scheduled U.S. airline permitted a woman to be 
even second officer. 

The same thing can be found in field after field. A twenty- 
thousand-ton freighter is not only an expensive, blocks-long 
assemblage of machinery that has to be brought safely across 
oceans despite storms and ice and into port without damage 
to itself, its cargo, the docks, or boats and ships in its path. 
It is also an enormous business operation. Not keeping to the 
straightest possible course can run up immense additional 
fuel costs. Unlike an oil tanker or grain or ore carrier, which 
often picks up its cargo from one single shipper and delivers 
to a single buyer, loading and unloading through one type of 
special pipe or blower or conveyor, a freighter is like a huge 
department store. A single cargo varies in size, shape, weight, 
and density. It must be stowed so that it will not shift in a 
storm at sea, and will not cause the ship to list because of 
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maldistribution of weight On-time delivery means money to 
the many different parties at both ends, ft also determines 
whether they will use the same shipping line in the future o r 
take their business elsewhere. In the case of a publicly owned 
economy, like that of the Soviet Union, the whole country's 
business reputation is at stake when one of its ships picks up 
freight in one private-enterprise country and delivers it to 
another. 

Captain Anna Shchetinina is master of a twenty-thousand- 
ton freighter. On a typical run from Japan, she carries steel, 
automobiles, and general cargo to the West Coast of the 
United States and Canada. She is one of the most experi- 
enced of Soviet skippers, having captained ships for over 
thirty-five years, and you don't become a captain your first 
year at sea. As such, she is able to write her own ticket. She 
now spends half the year teaching at the Marine Institute in 
Vladivostok, and "When I tire of being ashore, I am able to 
bring a ship oat for six months or so." 

Captain Shchetinina is large-bodied. Captain Valentina Or- 
likova is petite, almost fragile, with a face that was stunningly 
beautiful in photos of both the 1940s and the 1960s. On her 
very first voyage as a junior officer fresh out of school in 1941, 
her ship, crammed with thousands of refugees being evacu- 
ated from besieged Tallinn on the Baltic Sea to Leningrad, 
struck a mine. The damage was repaired, and they made it. 
After the war, she captained a whaler for seven years in the 
fogbound North Pacific off the Kurile Islands. Then they 
gave her an office job with a resounding title: "Chief Captain 
of the Ministry." Within two years she was telling the Min- 
ister, a cabinet member, "What kind of captain am I with- 
out a ship? Let me out into the merchant marine." In 1956 
she was given command of a large refrigerator ocean fishing 
trawler with a crew of ninety. The U.S.S.R. was desperately 
in need of additional protein foods for its people, and shs 
was one of the first half-dozen Soviet captains to launch trans- 
oceanic fishing off Labrador and Newfoundland. This wa* 
pioneering: thousands of depth soundings, hundreds of test 
drags of the enormous high-seas nets. Caught off Iceland i° 
an extraordinary hurricane creating fifty-foot waves, her ve s * 
sel might have capsized had one of them hit it broadside. Sh e 



remained on the bridge, sleepless, for forty-eight hours, di- 
recting the changing shifts of helmsmen. 

In another storm off North Cape, the northernmost point 
of Scandinavia, an engine went out on a large Norwegian 
ship. Orlikova put her trawler about and managed to get a 
towlinc aboard despite the high seas, and pulled the Norwe- 
gian away from treacherous shoals. Next morning, repairs 
completed, the captain came aboard to offer his thanks. He 
was taken to a cabin where there was a small woman in slacks 
and sweater with just a touch of gray in her hair. He bowed 
courteously and said in English he wanted to see the captain. 
She smiled, motioned him to a scat, and stepped out. In a 
few minutes she was back, in glittering braid and insignia. 
The Norwegian jumped to his feet and apologized, stuttering, 
then expressed his gratitude in the loftiest language. She re- 
plied that coming to the aid of a vessel in distress was the 
law of the sea. Before leaving, he said, "Miss Valentina, I've 
been a captain for ten years, but I have never met . . ." "A 
woman on the captain's bridge?" she finished his sentence. 
"I have been a captain for twenty, have plied the Atlantic 
and Pacific and also have never met a woman captain"— 
she paused— "on ships of what it is your custom to call the free 
world. But I'm not the only one in our country. Women com- 
mand vessels on rivers, on lakes, and on the seas. And there 
are some a great deal more experienced than I." 

By now the Norwegian was busily noting this down and 
reported it to the press on his return. 

Today Captain Orlikova commands an enormous tanker 
that refuels hundreds of fishing vessels in the open ocean on 
long voyages far from home. And on her jacket is the gold 
star of a Hero of the Soviet Union, their equivalent of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Her case and that of Captain Shchetinina help to explain 
w hy the number of women in such top jobs is small. There 
af e four sea captains. For that type of responsibility, very rich 
e *pericnce is essential. And when they first went to sea, or 
^hen Colonel Rusakova began flying, the number of women 
^'th the education to hold such positions was about zero. 
Such women also had to fight the condescension and skepti- 
cal of men, and particularly false notions of chivalry. That 
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fight is not nearly over in the Soviet Union, but vast numbers 
of women now have the most complex kinds of technical and 
scientific training. 

Probably the most outstanding example of a woman hold- 
ing a position requiring the very highest level of executive 
ability and scientific knowledge of the kind that represents 
rare talent as well as learning is Professor Alia Masevich. 

Professor Masevich, an astronomer, commands the network 
of over a hundred tracking stations that follow the exact posi- 
tion of every piece of space hardware in the sky. In addition 
to those on land staffed by thousands of astronomers, they 
include three special ships, one of aircraft-carrier dimensions. 
Those ships, and their male-directed American counterparts, 
are the most complicated on earth. In addition to operating 
crews, they have hundreds of scientists permanently aboard, 
and radio telescopes so vast that they make the uninformed 
wonder why the whole ship doesn't capsize. 

Professor Masevich has held that job since 1957 and liter- 
ally wrote the rule book followed by American and all other 
stations. But she is not merely the administrator type of scien- 
tist (however unique among women) of whom experimental 
and theoretical scientists often joke privately that they don't 
have the spark for creative research. Before joining the space 
program, she had been an authority on the sun. And at a 
world astronomy congress in 1952, years before the first Sput- 
nik, she and a male colleague took issue with a German physi- 
cist on a major point of cosmogony: how matter was first 
created. The Soviet scientists argued from the standpoint of 
Marxist philosophy, dialectical materialism. So she is experi- 
mental observer, theorist, and a major executive. She is also 
the mother of a daughter, a wife, a collector of cookbooks 
and cosmetics, and an avid athlete who swims, plays tennis, 
skates, and skis. And she earns more than the head of the 
largest Soviet factory or a top Soviet film director: that's the 
status of science in the Soviet Union. 

In the West there are a few women who have made impor- 
tant reputations in psychiatry. But to entrust a woman with 
the direction of a hospital? Particularly a hospital not in ob- 
stetrics, gynecology, or pediatrics? The Belorussian Psycho- 
neurological Center, regarded as the best in the U.S.S.R., is 
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headed by Dr. Efrosinia Breus. She has personally worked 
on the relationship between psychoses and diseases of the 
heart and blood, is coauthor of Nervous Trauma in New-Born 
Infants, is involved in hypnosis and group therapy, and is so 
convinced that the mentally ill recover faster if not isolated 
from their normal surroundings that her institution was 
among the first in the U.S.S.R. to give shock treatment, when 
necessary, as part of outpatient treatment, without hospitali- 
zation. 

Much in the U.S.S.R. is very puzzling unless one knows 
its history. Dr. Breus's life story illustrates it in very important 
ways. She was a twenty-year-old medical student when Hitler 
attacked the Soviet Union. An evacuation train she was on 
was bombed. Later, she served as a surgeon at the front. Her 
husband, her child, her brothers, and her mother were all 
killed in the four years of war. That was not rare in Belorus- 
sia, which lost two and a quarter million people: one person 
in four. Obviously, a great deal of mental illness was gener- 
ated in those who survived. For this reason, although she had 
achieved a reputation as a leading surgeon, she started all over 
in in psychiatry after the war. Soviet people are not neu- 
or fatalistic about war. They hate it with a passion. Now 
you know why. 

The leading eye hospital in the Soviet Union, chiefly a re- 
search institute, is also headed by a woman, Dr. Nadezhda 
chkovskaya. Not only are there 450 beds for inpatients, 
s an outpatient clinic handling 120,000 visits per year, but 
the staff she directs includes 605 doctors, ophthalmologists, 
opticians, and engineers, of whom 130 hold the highest ranks 
attainable in their respective professions. She, too, was a doc- 
at the front in World War II, heading the eye department 
a hospital for three years. She has personalty developed 
raordinary corneal transplantation techniques, particularly 
cases in which burns melt the eyelid and weld it to the 
e. Despite her administrative duties and research, she still 
rates about twice a week. Like all the others we have de- 
ribed, she, being a Soviet woman, did not find it necessary 
to stay single in order to pursue a career that began in the 
930s. And she is aware of her patients as human beings, 
ecause young children were frightened of the "great age" 
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of her seven-year-old dog, she has been describing it to them 
as four "for a long time now." 

It was big news in the United States in 1972 when a woman 
was named president of Bennington, a small coeducational 
liberal-arts college which is "special" in its history of educa- 
tional experiments, and by no means typical. 

The Moscow Institute of Economist Engineers is the equiv- 
alent of a college of business administration in the United 
States. A diploma from it is so highly valued that in 1971 
there were six times as many applications for the freshman 
class as could be accommodated. The best are selected by 
competitive exam, and so the prestige of this school rises even 
higher. I have not been able to find enrollment figures, but 
it has nine departments, training executives for the electric 
power, iron and steel, machinery manufacturing, chemicals, 
construction, air transport, automotive transport, city utilities, 
and warehousing fields. There is also a school of graduate 
studies. The institute operates both day and evening sessions, 
as well as a correspondence department whose enrollees get 
time off from their jobs to attend it for tutoring and exams. 

It has existed for fifty years. For nearly half that time, since 
1950, its president has been Olympiada Kozlova. Like all So- 
viet college presidents, she continues to lecture and supervise 
the work of graduate students and to write scientific papers. 
Her collaborator in her economic research is her daughter 
Helen, also a professor. 

President Kozlova's story is distinctly, perhaps uniquely, 
Soviet. Born five years before the Revolution, she was the 
daughter of a Volga fisherman, and in her teens helped her 
father with the fishing. Then, at the beginning of Soviet in- 
dustrialization, she got a job in a factory as a lathe-hand. She 
recalls a couple of scientists visiting the factory: "They were 
talking Russian, but I couldn't understand what they were say- 
ing." Education was available and free, and she took advan- 
tage of that, then went on to graduate work. When she was 
appointed to head the institute, "it was an ordinary college." 
It is she who has brought it to its present standing. 

She is extremely liberal as an administrator. The students 
allocate all dormitory accommodations and have a decisive 
say on scholarships. They are represented on the "Learned 
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Council," which compares to an executive committee of an 
academic senate in this country. That body is predominantly 
male, incidentally, corresponding to the makeup of student 
bodies when these senior professors were themselves going to 
college. 

On one occasion the student government asked her to expel 
a female student, who was a disciplinary problem. Kozlova 
urged them to change their minds, they refused, and she ac- 
ceded to their request. But when the young woman demon- 
strated self-discipline in a year on a job, the students them- 
selves petitioned for her readmission. Kozlova naturally 
agreed. On another occasion the students raised a storm of 
protest against the severe marking practices of a brilliant 
young math professor, but she "managed to convince them 
that Professor Sokolov was within his rights. It was his job 
to give them the mathematical grounding the country's econo- 
mists needed." But in another case the students opposed a 
professor who, in a manner quite familiar in the West, read 
the same lectures from the same notes every year. She sided 
with the students, and he was dismissed. Despite all her duties, 
she holds open office hours twice a week, when anyone may 
see her. 

It's difficult to top descriptions of a surgeon transplanting 
a cornea onto the eye of a burned child, a test pilot landing 
a passenger plane blindfolded, a sea captain facing down a 
hurricane with the lives of ninety in her hands, a cosmonaut 
alone in a capsule hundreds of miles above the earth, hurtling 
at incredible speed. Yet there is one Soviet woman whose job 
seems to me to be even further removed psychologically from 
the female stereotype than any of these. 

The power station near Krasnoyarsk in Siberia is by far 
the largest on earth, generating three times as much electricity 
as Grand Coulee. This is a measure of the force of the water 
in the Yenisei River, two thirds of a mile wide and raised 
four hundred feet by an enormous dam. To build such a dam, 
the entire river must be temporarily channeled away from its 
normal bed. This is done when the water is walled in by high 
cliffs, as in this case, by mighty explosions that must dump 
the rock precisely where needed. With a river of this type, 
fed by mcltwaters from the Siberian snows in spring, from 
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snowcapped mountains to the south in summer, and frozen 
over in winter, the explosion must be set off on the particular 
day in the year when flow has declined as far as can be ex- 
pected. The quantity of explosives, the number of drill holes, 
their location and direction, the amount of explosive in each, 
all have to be calculated for that flow of water and be ready 
on time. 

The physical work on the Yenisei explosion was done by 
over a hundred drillers and blasters, all men. The day of the 
explosion the whole of eastern Siberia seemed to have gath- 
ered to watch. Photographers, newsreel men, and reporters 
had come from as far as Moscow. They shoved their mikes 
and cameras at the blasting boss, Antonina Kalinina, a woman 
in her thirties, graduate of an industrial high school not far 
from Moscow, three thousand miles to the west, who had 
come there at the beginning of construction and worked her 
way up. Her crew had worked the last three days and nights 
without rest— literally; Russians are like that— and she waved 
the journalists away: "No time now. Up the hill, please. The 
blast will come soon." She herself stepped out over the frozen 
soil to check one last time the network of cables carrying the 
electricity to spark the explosion. 

That was in 1963. Today the dam stands as though it had 
been there from eternity. Only on it can one hear the hum 
of the turbines far below, and the roar of the water escaping 
from them. 

After a river is diverted, the dam has yet to be built. There 
is one on the Volga four times as long as that on the Yenisei, 
and containing six times as much material. If you've stood 
on a dam, you've seen trickles of water leaking out on the 
downstream side, and wondered how safe it is. And you've 
read, now and then, of dams bursting or collapsing, and tre- 
mendous catastrophes in the valleys below. So what goes into 
a dam below the water level is of critical importance. And 
not only to safety. The turbines spun by the falling water and 
converting it to electric power are balanced infinitely more 
carefully than a child's top or a gyroscope, yet each is larger 
than most buildings on a city street. They are beneath water 
level, and the structure housing them, whether or not it is 
part of the dam, must not tilt or yield in the slightest to the 
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enormous and changing pressures of the reservoir. In build- 
ing a dam, one of the jobs of highest responsibility is supervis- 
ing the quality of construction of everything that will be be- 
neath water level when it is finished. At the Volga site, which 
was two and a half miles wide and hundreds of feet thick at 
the base, that post was held by hydraulic engineer Oktiabrina 
Tretiakova, barely into her thirties, who had started as a lathe- 
hand in a repair shop of the U.S.S.R. dam-construction au- 
thority, and had earned her degree m night school. The Soviet 
tourist agency misses a bet by not instructing its guides to 
tell this story to the foreigners who leave the cabins of the 
huge riverboats, as I have, to gawk at this immense structure 
as they pass through its canal locks. 

The Volga dam was finished in the early 1960s. Nine years 
later in Colorado a construction crew walked off the job when, 
for the first time in the history of the industry in the United 
States, a woman engineer, Janet Bonnema, entered a tunnel 
on which work was in progress. Superstitions against women 
are not confined to peasants in recently underdeveloped 
countries. 

New Yorkers, and all who live in cities where power de- 
mands soar in summer as everyone turns on air conditioners 
at once, know that electricity is not something that is always 
there. Those who have been through power failures, with all 
they mean to urban life, have learned that often they are not 
caused by trouble in one's own city or the supply systems 
built specifically to serve it. The cost of electricity would be 
unbearably high if each city had to construct reserve sources 
sufficient to meet its maximum needs. This is avoided by link- 
ing systems together over enormous areas through high- 
tension lines, so power can be shifted from a place where 
demand is low at the moment to where it is at its peak. The 
entire European portion of the U.S.S.R. is connected by such 
a system, and it is gradually being hooked up to Siberia. 

Few individuals in modern society have more minute-to- 
minute responsibility for the welfare of tens of millions and 
the functioning of industry, transport, and science than the 
chief dispatcher of such a system. For all the assistance given 
by computers and automation, the ultimate decisions have to 
be made by a human being. Again, in terms of male-female 
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stereotypes, it is fascinating that a male reporter describing 
the work of Maria Volodina, who is in charge, eight hours 
a day, of all the electricity between Poland and Siberia, 
thought of a military commander in cbief wben searching for 
a comparison: she, too, "has reserve forces, like corps and 
armies, and moves stupendous power capacities 'into battle.' " 
For Volodina, the days in the early 1960s when the first hu- 
man travelers entered space were like those when a command- 
ing general finds his front broken by a major enemy offensive. 
Every radio and TV set in hundreds of cities and thousands 
of villages would be switched on at once. She had to find 
hundreds of thousands of additional kilowatts in a matter cf 
minutes. Before her, on the entire wall of a building in down- 
town Moscow, is a diagram of pulsing lights of various colors, 
and lines in white, yellow, and red, the bloodstream of the 
economy, with hundreds of power plants, substations, and 
transmission lines. She pushes buttons, and reserve turbines 
in Tretiakova's Volga dam start to rotate. She picks up a 
phone and issues orders to Tula and the Ukraine far to the 
south, the Ural Mountains to the east, the Baltic states to the 
northwest. And this happens, on a smaller scale, every day, 
as when a thundershower darkens Moscow on a summer after- 
noon, and millions of lights go on hours before sunset. 

Volodina was the very brilliant type of young person who 
rises to the top very quickly: she was in her early thirties 
when she became Europe-wide dispatcher. She also had the 
advantage of being of a generation educated after the post- 
World War II reconstruction of the country had ended, and 
it was possible to move smoothly from school to college to 
a professional job in the manner we think of as normal. 

Much more typical of Soviet women in positions of author- 
ity today is the life of one of the people whom Volodina 
phones to call for more power— or less, as the case may be. 
Valentina Levicheva is at least ten years older than Volodina. 
Her father was a peasant who never became more than half 
literate. He didn't object to her going to high school, which 
was a big step forward in the thinking of a Russian peasant 
in the 1930s: his daughter would be a much more educated 
person than be. But when she told him she intended to go 
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to college and become an engineer, he took it badly: "That's 
not a job for a girl. Better try something easier." 

She enrolled in 1939. Two years later Hitler attacked the 
Soviet Union. Her father died, and her mother, working as 
an office cleaner, had three other children to care for, two 
very young. Valentina went to work to help feed the family, 
getting a job as night-shift control room operative at the one 
power station in her city, so she could continue day session. 
She used her experience as the material for her graduation 
thesis, and in 1944, when she got her diploma, the station 
management asked that she be assigned there. (In exchange 
for their totally free educations, Soviet students are required 
to work where assigned, at normal pay, for the first three 
years after graduation.) She was soon promoted, first to engi- 
neer in charge of a shift, then to chief engineer in three con- 
secutive departments, thus giving her rounded experience. 
Meanwhile the system for which she worked expanded from 
a single station to eight, including the monster on which 
Tretiakova supervised underwater construction. Only a very 
small part of her job is responding to instructions from 
Volodina in Moscow. Chiefly it consists of providing for the 
power needs of Kuibyshev, a city of a million, and a chain 
of industries and electrically powered railroads up and down 
the Volga. Two thirds of her engineering and technical staff 
is male. 

Tretiakova is married and has two children, both in college. 
The college from which she herself graduated, Kuibyshev 
Polytechnic, in the city in which she works and grew up, has 
as many female as male students. Another woman graduate, 
Svetlana Levanova, who got her diploma fifteen years later, 
is now assistant dean of its chemical engineering department, 
administratively responsible for its four hundred faculty and 
nonacademic employees, mostly men. She gained that post at 
age thirty-one, after nine years as a research engineer in or- 
ganic synthesis, during which she married, had a child, and 
took a graduate degree as a correspondence student. Her hus- 
band, also an engineer, "helped a lot," as did ber mother. 
She earns over 50 per cent more than her husband, inciden- 
tally. That is by no means the general rule, but what is impor- 
tant is that it is not at all uncommon. 
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Each year the Soviet Union awards what it calls State 
Prizes. They are roughly equivalent to our Pulitzer Prizes, ex- 
cept that they cover a broader range of endeavor and lean 
more heavily to the technical and scientific, as might be ex- 
pected in a country that is still developing. Nominations arc 
published in the national newspapers, so that all persons and 
institutions with competence to do so may discuss them and 
otTer opinions to the committee of judges. In a recent year 
I found women nominated as individuals or team members 
in the following fields: earthquake geography, English litera- 
ture, archaeology, thermodynamics, automation engineering in 
the automobile and tractor industry, steel-mill engineering, a 
compressed-air-driven industrial production system, and com- 
puter design and development. A team of geologists, prospec- 
tors, and engineers was named for discovering and carrying 
to production the internationally major natural-gas field in 
western Siberia from which the United States will be import- 
ing gas in liquefied form. Another team was named for con- 
verting railroads to electrical traction in place of coal. Both 
included female names. A woman was listed as chief of a 
team of seven, the others all male, who developed an indus- 
trial means of producing chemically pure nitrogen and oxygen 
from the air for fertilizer and other chemical plants. Women 
also appeared in a team of chemical engineers, in another that 
developed a fast-setting, high-strength cement, in a team of 
bridge engineers, in one of architects, and, finally, in a team 
that developed and introduced into agriculture a growth sub- 
stance developed from petroleum. 

But do women make it where the requirement is simply 
for executive skill, without scientific or technical talent or the 
need for a very rare courage? There are forty-six women fac- 
tory managers on Moscow's City Council (a very large body). 
Just outside Moscow is a knitwear plant with seventeen hun- 
dred employees, producing garments to a value of tens of 
millions of dollars per year. All four top jobs are held by 
women: the manager, Lydia Kovarskaya, the production man- 
ager, the head of the Communist party branch, and the head 
of the union local. Because of her age— she was born in 1909 
—Kovarskaya is almost a history of women's liberation in the 
Soviet Union. In 1924, at fifteen, she went to a trade school, 
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becoming one of the very first working-class women to receive 
job training. When, at the beginning of that year, another 
woman was appointed assistant foreperson in a textile mill, 
it was a matter of national comment in the press. Of another 
mill, women workers wrote in a collective letter to the editor, 
"By March 8th [International Women's Day], thirty-three 
women workers became assistant foremen [sic]. At first the 
men jeered, but now they respect them." 

Assistant foreperson was Kovarskaya's first job, and she 
knows what it was like to be a pioneer in the face of hostility 
on the part of men, the timidity it causes, and the conserva- 
tism on the part of women. Within fifteen years she was man- 
ager of the mill, then very much smaller and with outdated 
equipment. Now she has held the post for more than thirty 
years. Perhaps her background explains why she doesn't wish 
to retire, although she could have done so at fifty-five. As 
a woman in charge of a primarily female staff (not entirely: 
"Here men can earn as much as the women!"), it is perhaps 
not surprising that her concern for problems peculiar to 
women is at a particularly high level. At any given time, there 
are about thirty women on paid prenatal and maternity leave 
(sixteen weeks in all, by law) . "A woman's job is kept open 
for her for a year after her baby is born, so you can imagine 
we do all we can to make our factory a nice place to work 
in so that they come back as soon as possible. The factory 
has a kindergarten and nurseries of its own for 250 children. 
And there's an excellent children's clinic, and the cafeteria 
will supply ready-cooked meals to take home. And we've told 
the union, which looks after such things, to be liberal when 
issuing paid admissions to vacation resorts." 

Tm'nking back on the women presented in this chapter, it 
should be obvious that they would have differing attitudes on 
a variety of things. They range in age from early thirties to 
mid-sixties, in education from trade school to postdoctoral 
work, in background from peasant (many) to worker (sev- 
eral) to professional or intellectual (few). The youngest know 
great hardship only by hearsay; the eldest have lived through 
experiences few Americans have known, because our country 
has not been the scene of war in this century. 

The life of the most famous of all Soviet women, cosmo- 
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naut Valentina Tereshkova, is as nearly typical of those of 
all these generations as one single individual can be, and it 
is very meaningful for an understanding of Soviet women that 
someone still under forty should have experienced what she 
did. 

Tereshkova was born March 6, 1937. That year was the 
height of the bloody terror under Stalin, so she has no per- 
sonal recollection of it, nor does the great majority of Soviet 
women, for the median age of the population is twenty-six. 
Her birthplace was a little village in the woods twenty-five 
miles from the nearest city. That made her a typical child 
of her generation, as two thirds of the Soviet population was 
rural at the time. There were only twenty cottages in the 
hamlet. 

Her grandfather was of the very poorest peasantry. By the 
time Valentina was born, private farming was long gone, and 
the collective farm helped her grandmother take down her 
log house and move it from the neighboring village. That 
house had been confiscated from a family of kulaks (the word 
means "fist"), wealthy peasants exploiting farm labor, so 
Tereshkova's family had a direct stake in the Revolution. She 
is proud of the fact that her grandparents on both sides were 
among the first to join collective farms after the Revolution, 
when that required courage as well as conviction. 

Family tradition helps shape anyone's psychology. Teresh- 
kova's background tells us why Soviet people often have a 
very extreme loyalty to their society, of an our-backs-are-to- 
the-wall nature. It causes many to support things as they are 
against possible needs for change. Her mother was one of 
eight brothers and sisters. Five died of the causes that led 
to the Revolution, or in upholding it: three starved to death, 
one was killed in a battle of the civil war in 1920, and one, 
a member of the Communist party, was killed by a shotgun 
blast on his way home from a meeting at which he had called 
upon fellow villagers to join a collective farm. 

Tragedy did not cease for Valentina's mother or for tens 
of millions of her generation when they grew up and married. 
When Valentina was three, her father was killed in the Soviet- 
Polish fighting in which Stalin sought to push the frontier 
farther away in anticipation of Hitler's attack in World War 
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H a year later. In her autobiography Tereshkova writes: 
"Grandma refused to believe that her son was dead and for- 
ever awaited his return. She passed on her belief to me, and 
more than once when I saw an unfamiliar man on the road, 
particularly one in uniform, I quivered and wondered whether 
it wasn't perhaps my father coming home. But time passed, 
and his dust-covered bicycle stood as before against a wall 
in the shed, and his accordion in the chest. . . ." 

A brother was born soon after the father's death, and so 
Tereshkova's mother was left with three small children. In 
World War I that would have meant death by starvation. But 
things were different now. The foreman of the tractor team 
in which her father had worked would come and fix the roof 
or the fence, or plough the land for the kitchen garden. 

But life was hardly easy. Her mother left at dawn to milk 
cows, and baby brother was left for the sisters to care for. 
He picked up splinters from the rough floor and would be 
screaming when Mother came home, dead tired and on edge. 
She would throw up her hands and break into tears, and all 
four sat there and cried. The little girls added to her troubles. 
Bored for something to do, they'd cut up a blouse of Mother's 
for rag dolls, and she would threaten to abandon them. But 
for all her overwork, her mother wove socks, mittens, and 
scarves for the village's men at the front, and baked hard rolls 
for the gift packages. 

The war came to the village in another form. Women and 
children from Leningrad, besieged by the Germans, were 
evacuated all over Russia. Two such children, living m the 
next cottage, would tell Valentina what bombing and starva- 
tion were like, and how it is when warships fire and tall build- 
ings collapse and long-range artillery shells a city. Men with- 
out arms or legs began to show up. 

"And it was in this most fearsome time that Mama became 
seriously ill, and was taken to the hospital." Her grandmother 
took over. The little girls would go for water down to the 
village's only well, at the bottom of a steep hill, hauling it 
to the cottage in pails on a yoke. The collective farm chair- 
man, her father's cousin, would come by and put an end of 
a loaf of black bread on the table late at night. Their other 
food was potatoes from their patch, and milk from the cow. 
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Valentina, knowing no other life, thought: "What more could 
we want?" 

Her grandmother loved to read the papers, speak at collec- 
tive farm meetings, kept no religious symbols in the house, 
and asked that no cross be placed on her grave. For her gen- 
eration, raised before the Revolution, that was extremely rare. 

The little boys played war. Valentina's younger brother, 
having no toys, was playing with empty cartridges at the age 
of three. Next door there was another girl her age, whose 
father had also died in the war. They called each other milk 
sisters, for whichever's mother was around would suckle them 
when they were infants. 

The woman who for a decade now has been honored guest 
in most of the world's major cities saw one for the first time 
at the age of eight, when her family moved to Yaroslavl the 
year the war ended. Their belongings took up all the space 
in a truck, and only the two younger children could squeeze 
into its small cab, so she and her mother walked the twenty- 
five miles. Three miles outside the city she saw a railroad train 
for the first time in her life. "'Mama, what's that?' I ex- 
claimed. *A train.' 'And the man in the cab: who's he?' 'An 
engineer.' 'Can women be engineers?' I asked." 

That was 1945, nearly thirty years after the Revolution. 
In fact, there was even a woman heading a Soviet railroad 
at that time, and women constituted 40 per cent of the stu- 
dents in engineering colleges. But that was in town. Two thirds 
of the people were rural, where expectations were traditional. 
A child's socialization was chiefly by her family, actually 
mother and grandmother in a world without men, and Valen- 
tina, hardly old enough to go to school, already had a definite 
notion of roles. Urbanization has proceeded swiftly since then, 
and much that may seem old-fashioned in the attitudes of So- 
viet women has to be thought of in terms of the fact that 
even the world's female pioneer space traveler was condi- 
tioned in that manner. 

Tereshkova first entered school that fall. The fathers of 
most of the children were dead. At ten she entered the Young 
Pioneers (which is like a co-ed Scout organization). "In the 
presence of longtime Communists from the textile mill, we 
gave our word always and in all things to be true to the cause 
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0 f communism. The troop leader tied round my neck the red 
bandanna which obligated me to study well and be orderly, 
for after all a Pioneer must be an example to all." 

After the four-year elementary school, she entered a girl s 
junior high school. Sex-segregated education was one of many 
peculiarities of Soviet life in Stalin's later years. It lasted only 
a decade, ending nearly twenty years ago, but it will undoubt- 
edly leave some lifetime mark upon the attitudes of those who 
were eirls and boys in the years 1944-54. Obviously, it did 
not prevent Tereshkova and hundreds of thousands of other 
women of her generation from entering fields from which they 
are barred in other societies. 

Tereshkova's autobiography provides a curious insight into 
the mixed picture of foreign countries with which children 
grow up. On the one hand, from the French Communist news- 
paper read in her language class, she told her mother about 
the life of the weavers of Lyons "for she, as a textile worker, 
was interested in how her comrades-in-work of far-off France 
lived and struggled for their rights." But otherwise "our pic- 
ture of France was that of one unbroken orchard, planted 
with grape-vines and fruit trees, through which wandered our 
beloved musketeers from the novels of Dumas." 

School gave her not only a foreign language, mathematics, 
"love for the history of Russia and respect for the history 
of our city of Yaroslavl," an appreciation for classical music, 
previously entirely unknown to her, but also the distinctly 
communist attitude of special sympathy for working people 
of other countries, and a faith in science that foreshadowed 
her future career. The geography teacher, after telling of great 
long-distance flights, said, "The time will come when a person 
will be able to see the entire earth at a glance as we today 
look at this globe." At this writing, Tereshkova is still the 
only woman who has done so. 

It was the course in literature that affected her most as a 
woman. And because Russians are people of an extraordinar- 
ily romantic frame of mind, the manner in which she remem- 
bers her teacher of literature will help us understand many 
things that may seem unusual to us, a people of somewhat 
drier spirit: "Literature was taught by ... a young woman 
of indescribable beauty, some thirty years of age. Erect, carry- 
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ing high a head with black braids coiled into a crown, she 
moved smoothly and noiselessly through the classroom' and 
brought to mind the heroines of the Russian classics. She 
taught us to read poetry aloud." (All Russians recite poetry, 
and virtually all try to write it.) "Her voice was pure 
and pleasant. Our attention never wavered when she read 
Tatyana's letter to Eugene Onegin." This letter, in Alexander 
Pushkin's novel in verse, Eugene Onegin, 1823, is the first 
time in Russian literature that a woman was allowed to de- 
clare her love for a man. Much more important, the novel 
founded a tradition in that literature of strong women and 
weak men. But it was a man who wrote it. Tercshkova goes 
on: 

"But the poet she loved best was our fellow north- 
countryman Nekrasov, and his poems she favored most were 
those about the Russian woman. Thinking of the beauty and 
strength of Nekrasov's women, I was reminded of my mother, 
and wrote this in my diary." She chose as a diary motto a 
phrase from Maxim Gorky that was most prophetic: "A hu- 
man being grows by reaching upward." The diary was never 
shown to anyone. 

Upon graduating from junior high, after a total of seven 
years of schooling, which was the average for her generation, 
Tereshkova had no marketable skill. Because Soviet law pro- 
hibits employment of children under sixteen except part-time, 
she was unsuccessful in finding a job, entered an evening high 
school with people of all ages and occupations, and learned 
from watching them how hard it was to work and go to school 
at the same time. In 1954, at age seventeen, she found a job 
in a tire factory. As her skill improved, her earnings rose, 
and life became easier for the family, which the mother alone 
had supported all the previous fifteen years. But Tereshkova 
had to drop out of school, for her factory, working three 
shifts, rotated its workers frequently from shift to shift 

Later she changed jobs to be in the same factory as her 
mother. It was a big event when, in the late 1950s, the family 
could afford to buy a bicycle as a birthday present for her 
little brother. And so the family's economic status was back 
up to where it had been nearly twenty years earlier, when 
her father had a bicycle. In capsule, that is the history of the 
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living standard of the entire Soviet people in that war and 
postwar period. 

Tereshkova's life continued to be a very typical one. She 
enrolled in evening technical-high-school courses, and spent 
all her spare time studying. She joined the Young Communist 
somewhat later than many, at age twenty. It was her 
: vity there that brought her into a flying club, where she 
imc an all-round sky-diver. She jumped from planes high 
d low, by day and by night, orifto land and water, did pre- 
cision jumps landing on small targets and delayed jumps open- 
ing her parachute at the last moment. She graduated from 
the evening school as a cotton-spinning technologist, was 
elected to head the Young Communist League at her factory, 
became a member of its statewide committee, and was ad- 
mitted to the Communist party. But now, as she matured, she 
demonstrated the extraordinary energy, breadth of interests, 
and self-discipline that doubtless helped in winning a favorable 
reply to her application to become a cosmonaut (She simply 
wrote a letter volunteering, arguing that the program should 
not be open to pilots alone.) 

It was when the first man (Yuri Gagarin, Soviet) flew in 
space, in April 1961, that she wrote her letter of application. 
She was not only the first woman cosmonaut but the first 
nonpilot. Her persistence helped her over the hurdles of com- 
plex technical knowledge, and her toughness and courage saw 
her through the extremely grueling training. After her flight, 
she married a fellow cosmonaut, and had one child. 

As she was whirling through space, a ten-year-old Russian 
girl rushed over to an American woman correspondent in 
Moscow to report news of a new baby sister named Valen- 
tina. " 'All the girl babies born in the hospital except one are 
being called Valentina,' she explained." 

Among those mothers there were undoubtedly residues, in 
one form or another, of Tereshkova's question to her mother 
when still a child: "Can women be engineers?" Now they had 
a final answer. 



Chapter V 
The Woman Worker 



A Soviet women's magazine may contain dress patterns, 
beauty advice (by a female M.D. cosmetologist), recipes, in- 
formation on home canning, a guide to children's reading, a 
story about a baby who was tranquil and responsive at nine 
months but became "bad" at age two, another about an 
eleven-year-old girl who steals small change and even bills 
from home to buy snacks and lend to friends. It may also 
offer poetry, short stories, interviews with foreign movie ac- 
tresses, a front cover that is a watercolor splash of wild 
flowers, a back cover color photo of a three-year-old in the 
woods, a story on the tenth year of a school for young fa- 
thers that two thousand have attended. None of this except 
the last would be unusual in one of the American monthlies 
you can pick up in your supermarket. Nor would a feature 
story on women scientists with post-Ph.D. status at the Insti- 
tute of Experimental Medicine of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences, except for the key fact that the institute is headed 
by a woman, Dr. Natalie Bekhtereva. Here the resemblance 
to American women's magazines ends. 

The Soviet women's magazine's very name gives status. It 
is called The Woman Worker, a term opinion -shaping media 
in the United States usually do their best to avoid using for the 
tens of millions of American women who hold paid jobs. This 
monthly, now fifty years old, with the largest circulation of 
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the name made famous by its predecessor of 1914-18, de- 
scribed in Chapter II. 

Of course it is proud of Dr. Bekhtereva, and of hard- 
hatted, rubber-booted Alia Belashova, chief engineer in 
charge of construction of a copper mine, whose full-page pic- 
ture in her underground domain takes page two of a fairly 
typical issue. But the magazine's chief concern is the woman 
described in its title. It tells, for example, of the women house 
painters who worked on the apartment buildings of a mining 
town that was built from the ground up in 1959. It interviews 
a team of seven women in their middle and late twenties 
who work in a refinery processing ore, and carries a picture 
of two of them. They are blue-collar workers, none with an 
education beyond technical high school, and they operate 
what is called a flotation machine, a chemical process in which 
an emulsion of oils and water is used to separate the ore from 
worthless rock. They speak of their work with interest, knowl- 
edge, and in a completely feminine manner: "Sometimes such 
good ore comes in, but we're ready to cry: we can't get all 
the copper out of it You stand at the selector waiting for them 
to give you the result of an analysis, and your heart goes pit- 
a-pat. It's never the same. You're always increasing the 
amount of reactants added or decreasing them. Zinc has a 
particularly bad character. Its mood changes a hundred times 
a day And so the most thoughtful are assigned to it. Zoya 
Lavrova here does well with it. It's interesting here. You're 
always testing yourself-what you can do and what you 

know." j i + 

In 1970 this seven-woman team was awarded a medal at 
the Permanent Economic Exhibition in Moscow for their dis- 
play of a "polymetallic refining process employing new re- 
actants." No miracle, just practical knowledge of their 
equipment, their raw ore, and the different ways in which it 
reacted to the various chemicals; plus concern, thought, and 
patient experimentation. There are individual benefits for 
workers who develop new methods: bonuses and often pro- 
motions. There is^ also the unde rlying a s sumptio n, which So- 
vict workers take for ^ nmlaiJK^a^ 
abouTit consciously asthey did when I first wentjherg^thar 
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the benefits from such improvements go to the coun try^ a 
whole and not to a group of pr ivat e investo rs. ' I 

The same issue of The Woman Worker contains a some- 
what similar article about women working in the shoe indus- 
try. The quality of their product does not depend upon the 
caprices of nature but upon the skill and care with which the 
three hundred different kinds of materials that go into shoes 
are prepared. "If only one of them is bad, the glue or the 
thread, the shoe will be damaged goods." A leather cutter 
complains that the material she is supplied varies in thickness. 
"It's as though you're trying to stitch paper to cardboard." 
The emphasis througho ut is that these are n ot ji,ist jph^^kjllM 
j ^Qjhenvise, at which one earns a livin g, hut work gR<^ n,t ia _* 
_toJhg needs, satisfaction, and happ inessof others in society . 
As 1 read that article, 1 was reminded that when I first visited 
the U.S.S.R. in 1931, one could still see birchbark sandals 
(lapti) over leg wrappings; in 1959 foreigners wearing good 
shoes were stopped by people trying to buy them off their feet; 
but in 1973 no one looked at your footwear, and even styles 
were the same as in the West. 

Millions of Soviet women work at what are called "women's 
industries" in this country and the U.S.S.R., which some 
feminists are inclined to look down upon. It is forgotten that 
when women first had to seek jobs in industry, it was natural 
for employers to hire them in fields related to things they knew 
, something about from home: spinning, for example. Such 
y traditions, once established in industry, form cultural patterns. 
e#Jf your mother or sister or girl friend has a job, and knows 
Jof an opening in the same place, you are apt to wind up work- 
Ting there and to feel more comfortable because there is a 
^familiar person to show you the ropes. 

The reasons for differences in status and prestige among 
occupations are different in the U.S.S.R. than in the United 
States. A generation ago, only "heavy industry"— copper re- 
lining, for example— got publicity, because the country was 
still in the stage of emerging from underdevelopment and the 
ruins of war. Today, it is able _to__flgvote approximately equal 
atte ntion to the fields that d irectly makfi 1iv'"g attaca pleasant, 
such asconsume r-fioods and particularl y s ervice industrie s. 
'Trie story on tic copper town opening that issue of The 
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Woman Worker is immediately followed by a page titled, "We 
^re the Masters of Daily Life." There is a picture of dress- 
makers and a customer, and a report of a conference of 
activist women who work in such places and in barber shop/ 
beauty parlors (women and men work side by side, on male or 
female customers indiscriminately or depending upon training 
and skill), hotels and service bureaus, repair shops and the 
like. They discussed how to improve their work: learning to 
sew double-knit fabrics, providing truck-mounted repair serv- 
ices to villages, mastering the simple courtesies of selling, eas- 
ing their customers' lives by speeding minor repairs and mak- 
ing advance appointments. 

But if any of this begins to look like a pep-talk magazine 
skillfully edited by a large corporation's labor and public- 
relations experts, an article, "Encroachment upon Job Classi- 
fication Rating," removes any such notion. In both its positive 
and negative aspects, the content of that article is purely So- 
viet communist. No labor u nion publica tion in the West would 
have the power to handle this complaint about wage disc rimi- 
nation against women as The Woman WprK t " r rtirf,""ftihd re- 
grettably few would even have been willing to take it up. In 
the West the law would not always have been orTtheir side 
(in the U.S.S.R. there is absolutely equal pay for equal work), 
and women rarely would have access to the jobs the article 
dealt with. 

A young woman worker had written: "Dear Editors: Please 
help me get back my job classification that they took away 
from me I don't know why." She had graduated from a 
vocational-and-technical school with the Class V rating, 
"pump and compressor operator." These are government 
schools, and the law requires that you must get the classifica- 
tion and pay that goes with your diploma. But when she went 
to work at a chemical plant, they persuaded her to apply for 
a rating "temporarily" one grade lower than the very high 
one the graduation examiners had awarded her. 

Here the power of the press went to work. The Woman 
Worker addressed itself direcdy to the cabinet department in 
charge of the industry for which this pump and compressor 
operator worked. It restored her to her Class V rating, and 
the shop chief who had pressured her to take a lower one 
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had an official reprimand entered in his work record. The or- 
der from the cabinet department was read to all shop and 
section heads at the plant, warning that nothing of the sort 
was to be permitted again. 

The magazine editor to whom the letter had been referred 
was reminded of a similar instance two years earlier. She 
had visited a construction site, where she saw young women 
digging a trench with a shovel. That hadn't bothered her: she 
thought they were unskilled newcomers who would take up- 
grading courses and become plasterers, bricklayers like one 
woman there whose skill she admired, or a crane operator 
like another woman on the site. But when she had suggested 
to one of them that they enroll in a trade school, the worker 
pushed her shovel into the earth in disgust, leaned on it, and 
said, "We've already been through it! But they won't take 
girls into the bricklaying team. . . . They took Fialka in only 
when she put in writing that she was surrendering her Class 
III rating and would work as a Class II bricklayer.'* 

The woman, Tamara Fialka, had lost twenty rubles a month 
by this, perhaps 15 per cent of her wage. "But the main thing 
is, I feel insulted," she said. The reporter was being shown 
around by a woman officer of the Young Communist League 
(Komsomol), who angrily called over the young man repre- 
senting that organization in the team of bricklayers. It is the 
Communist organizations, party and Komsomol, that are sup- 
posed to uphold the principles of the Soviet Union, one of 
which is the equality of women. But he said quite calmly that 
he saw nothing wrong with the situation. He also had a Class 
III rating, but could Tamara Fialka lift a box of mortar on a 
par with him, or carry the scaffolding when it had to be 
moved? Of course not. But they would have to be paid equally 
if she got the Class III rating. What then would the fellows 
in the crew say? They had gathered round, and supported 
him unanimously. 

The woman who had been first to speak up really laid it 
on the line: "That bunch of kulaks [tight-fisted employing 
farmers, hated by the poor— an extreme insult] have found 
themselves a farm laborer. They had one before Tamara, 
Valia Suslova. But now she's a dispatcher. She worked for 
three years below her proper classification! And they're called 
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of communist labor!" (Teams of communist labor are 
pposed to be models in all ways: ethics, self-improvement, 
assistance to others. But in fact they sometimes win that title 
purely by output. Aud that seems to have been the case here.) 

Shortly I will be quoting astounding statistics on the num- 
ber of women holding skilled manual jobs and the fantastic 
rates of increase in such employment. Those advances were 
made possible partly by actions like that which immediately 
owed. The very next day the situation was discussed by 
Communist party committee of the Petroleum Industry 
traction Agency, and that same day a team from its per- 
el department checked out the facts in this crew. Tamara 
a was given back her Class Jll rating. The women with 
shovels were transferred to another construction "firm" 
their proper capacity as bricklayers. A year later the re- 
porter learned that Tamara had been upgraded to Class IV 
ause of the quality of her work. The reporter's comments 
uld be read in her own words: 

And so the story of Valia Lavrova like that of Tamara Fialka 
had a happy ending. Yet I'd like to talk about these cases, few 
as they may be, in the pages of our magazine. High skill ratings 
for Soviet women workers are no less a matter of pride for us 
than the authority enjoyed by women scientists, design engineers, 
academicians. Perhaps I didn't feel that really deeply until I at- 
tended last year the United Nations Seminar in Moscow on the 
Participation of Women in the Economic Life of Their Coun- 
tries. It turned out that not only in poorly developed states but 
even in large capitalist countries with advanced industry, there 
are very few women among skilled workers, never mind the 
technological professionals. In those countries, women are most 
often regarded as supplementary labor and are used in low- 
skilled, poorly paid work. 

When you see those figures, you understand clearly perhaps 
for the first time that our great social gain lies not only in the 
fact that in the Soviet Union every third engineer is a woman, 
but in the fact that the percentage of women among highly 
skilled workers is incomparably higher [than abroad]. 

And that is why special significance must be attached to re- 
ports of encroachments upon job classifications of women work- 
ers even if, I repeat, they are few [emphasis mine]. 
It's worth thinking about why such cases still occur. 
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It's a mistake to think, as some do, that residues of the old at. 
titudes toward women are manifested only in the fact that par. 
ents, say, won't let daughters go to the movies. These echoes of 
the past have many voices [emphasis mine]. 

And she urges women who have accumulated enough 
knowledge and skill to warrant a higher job classification to 
demand exams to demonstrate this and to have the higher 
, rating entered in their work record books. The point is that 
j\] Soviet law specifies that a worker must be paid at the rating 
shown in that book and upgrading tests must be given on de- 
mand. 

Here some statistics are unavoidable. But these are exciting, 
if one thinks of the human beings behind the numbers. By 
1 959, one th ird of all crane, derrick, and forklift operators 
were women. In their mothers' generation, in 1926, only on e'"' 
s uch job in a hundred was held by a woman . Because of the 
tremendous expansion of industry, the actual numbers are 
even more striking: 1,800 in the former year, but an army 
of 557,400 females in the latter! Three hundred times as many. 
Here's another. Tn the earlier year, one streetcar driver in 
thirty wa r a wnman j hut- hy ^959 wnm^n a majority"' o f 
those at the controls of these vehicles, trolley buses, and sub- 
way trains. The U.S.S.R. has subways in six cities. (The first 
female subway-train "engineer" in the United States qu alified 
in New York in 1972. In tha t same year it w as still neces- 
sar y for a California woman to sue for jli£_rjghl to reffTa~nTgh - 
' powered plough to till her garden: "men only .") 

In the United States typesetting in the printing trades, its 
highest skill, is primarily a male job. In the Soviet Union 
women, who had been one eighth of the compositors in 1926, 
virtually took this occupation over by 1959, becoming four 
out of five! As operators of lathes, milling machines, and 
other machine tools, they rose from five thousand to nearly 
half a million. No one can talk of tokenism here. 

Morejmportant, the mosijapjd rate of increase in the em- 
ployment of w omen in recent years has oeeff in the top- 
skilled mechanicaMradeg , In 1926 women were only 1 per 
cent of machinists and machine adjusters. By 1939, that is, 
in the thirteen years during which the U.S.S.R. attracted most 
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doors to women, they had risen to 4 per cent. In the next 
twenty years the percentage of women in such jobs climbed 
only to 6. But in the succeeding five years, 1959-64, the fig- 
ure rose to 9 per cent, the fastest rate of increase at any time 
in soviet history. In the United States the opposite is the case. 
A smaller proportion of women workers are "craftsmen and 
foremen" now than in 1900! In 1950, 1.5 per cent of em- 
ployed women here fell into thaf category; in 1970, 1.1 per 
cent Women's earnings in this country were 64 per cent of 
men's at the end of World War II, 57 _ per cent today, and 
are dropping every year in that comparison. 

Not only Soviet law, but the Soviet Constitution itself, guar- 
antees women equal pay for equal work. Y et their fema le 
industriajj^rkers_ave^ the pa y 01 me n. 

True, that's a higher proportion than here, but whyj sn't it 
equal? Only a v ery sma ll part of the explanation lies m outrig ht 
illegal discrimination such as is dealt with in The Wo man 
Worker article. A larger part lies in the statistics just quoted. 
Even where tbey rose to number over half a million (hoisting- 
equipment operators) or nearly a half million (machine-tool 
operators), thev were still, respe ctively, one diird^ d^Uttle 
over one fourth nfJh ^totarSothe ratio of^ ia^tH^earn- 
Tngs to men's reflects not only their continuing progress from 
unskilled, bottom-wage jobs to the top, but also the fact that 
TEeyare not vet equal in numbers to men in the most skilled 
ST£Tnri.^ _ahove all because_ Jbe_uneqyial burden o f house- 
work (most men do no t share equally in h^ sehdddufaes) 
leaves great numbers of them without the time or energy to 
Jaj^vajlabkj^Jr^^upgradipg courses. — k 

Actually, a peculiarly Soviet factor having nothing to do 
with sex accounts very largely for the earnings difference. 
Seeking to assure the country's economic independence when 
they began industrializing in the 1920s, the Soviet leaders 
stressed the "heavy" industries: coal, iron ore, steel, tractors, 
etc. Given these, they could produce the machinery for "light" 
industry: consumer goods. To attract personnel to heavy in- 
dustry, wages were sharply raised there. Both sexes were 
welcome and vigorously encouraged to enter them. But 
women te ad e4, to go into jgo^jner_aM^^ 
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for reasons that I have already discussed, and these industries 
paid about one-third less. Nevertheless, the gap between 
men's and women's earnings is less than that because so many 
women do work in heavy industry. 

The differential applies equally to men. I remember express- 
ing my amazement at the comparatively low salary that the 
manager of a large, modern knit-goods mill told me he was 
earning. He replied, "We are a 'light' industry." 

Because of the increased emphasis today on consumer- 
goods and service industries, the gap between earnings in 
chiefly female and chiefly male spheres of employment is be- 
ing eliminated by great leaps that would be impossible in a 
privately owned economy. Wages in hotels, public eating 
places, and consumer-service industries were doubled in two 
years, 1968-70, and trebled for those in the restaurant indus- 
try with a high school education or completion of special 
training for this work.* Hotel-and-restaurant-industry wages 

fow on a par with those of engineers, the highest-paid 
profession, t I can imagine the reaction to this informa- 
•f the young divorced mothers I know in Berkeley, some 
e-educatcd, who have had to look for that kind of work 
jport their children (a B.A. doesn't mean you can type) , 
and who have been asked to "stand up against the wall and 
let's see how you stack up" as a preliminary step to getting 
a restaurant job with earnings depending largely on tips. 
There are 4,000,000 white and 1,800,000 black female work- 
ers in hotel, restaurant, and service industries in the United 
States. 

The largest hotel in Europe and perhaps anywhere, the new 
Rossiia near the Kremlin, has as assistant manager a former 
chambermaid, Claudia Ivaikina. Since hotels have the right 
to send their workers to college while keeping them on the 
payroll, many of them are now managed by former waiters 
and chambermaids. 

Clerical work, too, is m oving up to a par with indus trial 
wor k in pay. There, as in the Unite d States, this isTargely a 

* One reason tipping persists is because wages in these jobs were 
so low until so recently. 

t High wages are the only way to get enough people for jobs 
thought of as being servant-like. 
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fe male occupation . In 1970 the Central Committee of the 
government Employees Union proposed a large increase for 
about a million of its members, specifically on the grounds 
that they were earning less than industrial workers. In earlier 
years that argument would not have been accepted or even 
made, because the priority for industry was understood by 
all. Now, however, the government responded with an offer 
of a 20 per cent raise. The union rejoined that that would still 
not meet today's improved living standard, and an increase of 
25 per cent was agreed on. The contract also included a pro- 
vision that bank tellers, mainly women, get an additional 
week's vacation to compensate for the fatigue of counting 
money for which they are held personally responsible. Like- 
wise, permissible noise in computer centers was reduced from 
85 to 60 decibels, on union demand. 

By contrast to the United States picture of employed wives 
earning only a fraction (37 per cent) as much as their hus- 
bands, a survey of Soviet working-class families showed that 
in one-third both spouses' earnings were just about equal, and 
in one-sixth the wives were the larger earners, so that in 
Slightly more than half, the women's earnings either equaled 
or exceeded their husbands'. A letter to me from an Ameri- 
can woman in a Moscow typing pool clothes this in flesh and 
blood: "I see the women in my office working very hard to 
fill the day's norm by 2 or 3 p.m. so that the last three hours 
is overtime piecework. They bring home an average of 100 
rubles a month above their regular pay (100 rubles),^ which 
is no less than their husbands can scrape up in extra pay." 

In order for U.S. women to achieve the present income 
status of Soviet women relative to men, they would first have 
to reverse the long-term trend here widening the male-female 
earning gap. Secondly, they would have to obtain a 30 per 
cent raise in pay for every single one of the thirty million 
wage-and-salary earning women, while not one of the fifty 
million men got an extra cent! Is that conceivable in our 
society? 

If U.S. women got that 30 per cent raise on the govern- 
ment's initiative, as has been the case in the Soviet Union, 
most of them would obviously be immensely grateful, and 
for a long time, to such a government. This not only would 
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advance their economic circumstances, but would give them 
a great deal more leeway and independence in dealing with 
then- husbands, parents, or boy friends. In our chapter 0n 
the professions, it will be seen that the same thing has been 
happening in those occupations. This helps to explain why 
there is comparatively little dissatisfaction among Soviet 
women with their position relative to men. In any case, there 
is not enough to produce a movement for liberation by 
equalization of the burden at home. This must still be 
achieved if they are to attain full, real, and not merely legal 
equality. Legal equality they already possess and Western 
women don't, of course. (See Leo Kanowitz' book Women 
and the Law.) 

The nature of female employment in the U.S.S.R. has been 
changing, and surveys make clear in what direction women 
want it to change further. It has declined since 1950 in the 
physically most strenuous kinds of work: lumbering, trans- 
portation (where many did unskilled loading), and the build- 
ing trades. This is providing a natural answer to such disputes 
as that reported earlier in this chapter, in which men objected 
to equal pay for women unable to do the heavy lifting re- 
quired in some construction work. In a major steel town a 
survey of workers' children showed that one third of the boys 
planned to go into manual trades, but none of the girls 
planned to. This, as I know from many conversations with So- 
viet women^Js^hejiLway of eaii agjhe double load of aj oh 
and housekeeping^ Also, Soviet women have already shown 
that they are more motivated to paraprofessional work than 
men, and equally motivated to professional work, judging by 
the actual employment figures in both cases. 

Most menjh ere would w a nt their wives not to work if th ey 
_£0j^_affgrd.it7according to~surveys. The reasons are discussed 
in a later chapter. However. 70 per cent of wi yeswould work 
even if thei r husbands sudde nly wg^ 
spouses combm edjfojnow. And the^change in tr,r'^\ value? 
that brought this change in attitude continues to be fostered. 
The 1971 Large Soviet Encyclopedia, which will be the stand- 
ard reference work there for a generation to come, juxta- 
poses pictures of equal size of Valentina Gaganova and Yuri 
Gagarin, who was the first human being to fly in outer space. 
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Gaganova, a foreperson in a spinning mill, on three consecu- 
tive occasions in a four-year period volunteered to take over 
j a « E jDg teams, meaning a sharp pay cut for herself each time, 
and bring them up to par. She is presented as a model of a 
communist attitude toward work, and was decorated with the 
same highest honor awarded to the most outstanding scien- 
tists (and dairymaids) : Hero of Socialist Labor. 

Women's co nduct at their jobs differs fro m that of men , 
ar^rdin g to* Soviet research. It isMl'tttalty unheard-of for 
^omarTt o sh ow up drunk for work. Among men, that occurs 
""oftenenough for it to be a matter for discussion in the press. 
Onl y one thud a s_-miuiz-&avie^^m en quit thei r jobs as do 
men, and when they do, it is primarily for famil y or p ersonal 
reasons: the husband has been transferred to a different local- 
"lfyTor an unmarried woman wishes to move to a place where 
there are more single men. Very man}', actually, have moved 
from textile towns near Moscow to Central Asia for that rea- 
son. The percentage of young women who desire to go to 
pioneering construction projects (a common way to get 
started, among Soviet youth) is considerably smaller than 
that of young men: 14.4 as against 21.6 per cent. But one in 
seven still isn't all that few. For example, there's a young cou- 
ple in Khiva, a thousand-year-old oasis town not far from 
Afghanistan, who went there from their home in European 
Russia because she had asked to be assigned to the medical 
facilities of a pipehne-building project in Central Asia when 
she graduated from nursing school. He found a job driving a 
pipe-hauling tractor. 

A significant difference shown by a 1970 survey is that only 
one thir d of women but one half of men wished to upgrade 
their^wk_jkills. This suggests that the difference in earnings 
will continue into the future. I have no doubt that one reason 
for the difference in attitude has to do with the significantly 
smaller amount of time the married woman has after the day's 
work than does her husband. Another reason, however, is that 
the employed woman there finds some part of her fife-goal 
satisfaction in raising her children, while the difference in sex- 
role attitudes causes more men to look elsewhere for that. 
This point has been made to me strongly by a friend who 
has had exceptional contact with Soviet women, and is able 
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to sec things very much through their eyes because she. a Q 
American mechanical engineer and businesswoman who 
raised her own children to adulthood and maintained her mar- 
riage, shares the other values of Soviet women as well. 



PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION 

At this writing, ratification of the Equal Rights Amendment 
to the United States Constitution is stalled in the state legis- 
latures. There are two kinds of opposition. One kind is from 
old-fashioned male supremacists, and women who support 
them. The other is from representatives of some of organized 
labor, whose objection is that the amendment's final wording 
dropped a provision that would have safeguarded protective 
legislation for female workers won in years of battles through 
state legislatures. For example, a California judge has de- 
clared unconstitutional the state law requiring overtime pre- 
mium pay for women but not men. The advocates of the 
amendment as now worded respond that it would require 
extension to men of the protections won by women. But in 
1974 the California State Industrial Welfare Commission used 
"equality" as the excuse for permitting abolition of the time 
and a half for overtime for both sexes until ten hours have 
been worked that day! 

Soviet protective legislation is based on two realities: physi- 
cal and sociological. The physical has to do chiefly with 
pregnancy and childbearing. It is in accord with the findings 
of a 1964 conference of the International Labor Organization 
(a labor-management-government body associated with the 
United Nations) that lifting heavy- weights "may affect the 
pelvis, the abdominal muscles, and the reproductive organs 
and may lead to modifications and disorders of the mechanism 
of childbirth." There are other physical factors as well. The 
sociological reasoning has been very well put, in the context 
of the United States, in testimony on the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment by Myra Wolfgang, vice-president of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International Union: 

"We who want equal . . . status for women know that fre- 
quently we obtain real equality through a difference in treat- 
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ffle nt rather than identity in treatment. . . . Don't talk theory 
J! me, tell me the practice. Don't tell me the man should help 
u:. wife. He doesn't. ..." . 

The last remark applies to both countries, although men 
ar e helping more, also in both countries. The hard facts with 
Lard to the U.S.S.R. are discussed in Chapter XI. As for 
he' United States, one quarter of mothers of children under 
Lee are in the labor force. No one will seriously contend 
that it is the fathers who baby-sit in any significant numbers 
while the women work, or share nearly equally in chfid-care 
when the working day is done. That is the reason for the fed- 
eral legi slation in the Soviet Union^dJo^l^^S^n 
r^reTUrnxting overthraeIor_Jh^^ 
mn^sr^aytel^ked to work. Regardless of sex, a Soviet 
person may not be called upon for more than four extra hours 
in any two consecutive days combined, or 120 hours a year 
(less than 2% per week). And the local union must approve 
each individual management request for overtime. 

Some here make the argument that if there were adequate 
child-care facilities for preschool children, this would some- 
how eliminate the need for special laws limiting overtime for 
women. The U.S.S.R. knows better . It has by far th e worlds 
largest andjpr^ges^es^^ 

m^d^^^MJ^S^^ xe fOT th °! e I*?*?* 
^ o"-w^itT15 "pTlh6lQSs. culturalinequahties exjstjnjhe 

distribution of ^orievrithj^ 

fl^nm^rT^r tEer out of Hab lTor because men simply re- 
luie-todrJ^ertal^^ 

-ar^iereforiTa^slised to correct the balance as far as pos- 
sible during paid working hours, a situation in which it can 

exercise control. . 

The objections of some women in the United States to pro- 
tective legislation, such as the limitation on lifting of weights 
which results in barring them from jobs, simply dont apply m 
a socialist society where systemic unemployment is untawtt. 
If there are jobs that are really bad for women, because they 
bear children, there is an endless variety of others m the 
USSR at all levels of skill, where they can find work, in 
short; a certain category of protective legislation f^g^f^ 
inequality in a society that cannot provide jobs for all, but 
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strengthens equality in one that can. Think again of Myra 
Wolfgang's remarks. Therefore such laws cannot be looked at 
in entirely the same way in the two countries. 

Conversely, the demand for the extension of protective leg- 
islation to men where it does not relate to real physical or 
social differences is unnecessary in the Soviet Union, for it 
has already been done. In the United States there are some 
state minimum-wage laws protecting only women from noto- 
riously low wages in a number of industries not covered by 
federal law, in which men are usually not employed. In the 
Soviet Union ther e is a. single, universal mmjmujn__\vage np- 
___pikablc to both sexes, with no form of employment exempted. 
In practice it has helped women more than men. This is be- 
cause most of the lowest-paid people, i.e., those aided by 
the steady raising of the minimum wage, are either older 
women of rural origin who left school earlier than men, or 
women with children who still regard their jobs as a supple- 
ment to their husbands' incomes and who have not sought to 
upgrade their skills. Often they seek undemanding work be- 
cause of the fatigue resulting from holding a job and also 
keeping house. This is the fault of men, and of the society for 
not pushing hard enough for sharing of household duties. 

Fundamentally, Soviet protective legislation seeks to make 
it unnecessary for women to choose between family and ca- 
reer, in other words to enable them to be complete female 
human beings in modern society. The specific provisions in 
the Soviet Constitution of 1936 for aid to mothers— provisions 
actually carried out even before that date as far as the econ- 
omy could then afford it-meant that for the first time a mod- 
ern society recognized motherhood to be a social role, and 
not something to be coped with by the family or the mother 
alone. The Constitution reads: 

Article 122. Women in the U.S.S.R. are accorded equal rights 
with men in all spheres of economic, government, cultural, politi- 
cal, and other public activity. The exercise of these rights is 
guaranteed by according women equal rights with men to jobs, 
in payment for their work, rest and leisure, social insurance, 
education, and by government protection of the interests of 
mother and child, government assistance to mothers of large 
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families and to unmarried mothers, maternity leave with pay, and 
the provision of an extensive network of maternity homes, 
nurseries, and kindergartens. 



That's on paper. Here's the reality. One day in 1973, of 
2 ioo women employed by a large Moscow department store 
296 were absent, which is fairly typical. One hundred and 
forty-four were out for reasons that apply equally to men. 
Half of these were on vacation (not less than three weeks) 
and half were on leave at full pay, as required by law, to pre- 
pare for exams at evening or correspondence institutions 
where they were enrolled. But 104 were absent for feminine 
reasons covered by protective legislation. Tju>ty_-pne were on 
majernit^^ 

thStt as the obstetrician-gynecologist can predict it, evenly 
between prenatal and postnatal leave. None of this is a matter 
of union contract. It is law, and applies to every employed 
woman in the U.S.S.R., with no industry or office exempted 
for any reason-size of staff or whatever. As a consequence, 
there is no bargaining or argument over whether a woman 
must take maternity leave, or may, or when, or for how long, 
or at what percentage of earnings or none at J all (The situa- 
tion in the United States contrasts sharply with this. The Beu 
System which is the world's largest employer with over a 
million workers, provides no disability benefits to pregnant 
women. Government has taken a similar position. The state of 
Washington had a law until 1973 denying unemployment in- 
surance to pregnant women.) . 

In the department store we have been discussing, the other 
seventy-three absentees were new mothers on extended leave 
because they chose to be with their babies. A new mother 
nnflj^iyttn her regular annual pai d vacation immedi ately 

SteTlrn^ternTty fcW5^g^^^^^5^^S_ 
"nV ma rva^atloV^edji les. the-nTHtD Ihe^ dJTa yea r 

rMoTeover, if she rctmnsimmegMaM y _at the end ogtne 

theTSrlty^^ 

rth-of-service bonuses, pension qualifications, and the liKC. 
Finally, there were forty-eight women away on sick leave, 
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all on full pay from the first day of illness, as with men. How- 
ever, some women on sick leave are actually out to care f 0r 
a sick child or other family member needing someone in at- 
tendance. This is provided by law. While it also applies to men 
the cultural reality is that in virtually all cases both sexes pres- 
ently take it for granted that it is the wife who performs this 
function, or some other female (rather than male) family 
member. 

It is a gainst the law even ta askA-pregnanLj«Qman..nr one 
wjUxxchild under one year of a ee to work overtime. Those 
with~chHdren up to the age of eight have the right to refuse 
it. This also applies to being asked to work on swing or grave- 
yard shifts, or being sent on business trips. 

Abortion is legal on demand through the twelfth week of 
pregnancy, later only if medically indicated. However, the fe- 
male head of a huge gynecology and obstetrics center in 
Moscow told me that if, for example, a fifteen-year-old comes 
in pregnant, they always find some medical excuse to permit 
the abortion even if the twelfth week has passed. F^abor- 
tion by cho ice t here is a fe e, of fjye mMw | frg Tihf lit a daffi 
\avera«e pay. (Other medical services for which one pays in- 
"clude certam~voluiitary dental procedures.) Abortion h free 
if by med ical indication, at any stage of pregnancy; Soviet 
labor law specifies that ajyolu ntary aborti on qualif ies a woman 
to take unpaid s i ck lea ve, thus protecting her against dismissal 
or disciplinary action for unauthorized absence. I'm curious 
how the advocates of universal extension to men of the pro- 
tective laws for women, regardless of the physical facts of 
sex, would handle that one. If a Soviet woman's actual earn- 
ings have been below approximately one half the average 
monthly national wage for both sexes, she receives sick bene- 
fits from the first day of absence due to voluntary abortion; 
if her wage is above that amount, she is entitled to up to ten 
days' leave without pay. (The physician who performs the 
abortion decides when she is well enough to return to work. 
Such physicians are almost invariably women.) The reason 
for paid benefits in the former case is so that an individual 
will not feel financial pressure to return to work before she is 
really well enough to. Benefits are also paid if abortion is 
spontaneous or medically prescribed, but if the choice is vol- 
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tarv the absence from work is also regarded as voluntary. 

v nl'ations of all these provisions occur. But the courts and 
oress and, as we shall see, the executive branch, are on 
Z fide of the letter and spirit of the law, and of the women. 
t % V a new Soviet digest-format mass-circulation maga- 
7 L called Chelovek i zakon (The Human Being and the Law) 
S an article by a female hero of World War II, conclud- 
• ne "There is strict punishment for stcahng government 
property For stealing, for thoughtlessly and irresponsibly de- 
Sn. a woman or a child of the tiniest fragment o their 
Lppioea, the guilty should be punished no less severely for 
this is a stealing of that which is most basic-the right of a hu- 
man being. Moreover, such an act must be regarded as steal- 
Z not personal but public property for the further reason 
that ancient wisdom says: to know whether a people is really 
happy, one must learn whether women are happy in that 

C ° My own experience is that Soviet people are more demand- 
ing of themselves than we would be with them if dealing with 
their reality. The actual atmosphere of work in a very orcb- 
nary place of employment there is quite different from here. 
My American friend mentioned above, who worked m a Mos- 
cow typing pool doing the routine kind of work no society 
has yet been able to free people from, wrote me about it as 
follows: 



The thirty women I work with are as a whole quite average 
Sov young and old women. Most of them don't know he an- 
guaaes they're typing and are not college graduates. On the . & 
I am saining many lessons in the art of being aggressive, stand- 
ing up for rights, etc. For March 8th, Women's Day, some girt 
brought a record player for the office party. A few 
girls turned on the music to accompany their work. The ^boss 
a woman, who sits in an adjoining office, <f™ ^/^f 
records to be switched off because it hindered our work. The 
girls unanimously agreed that, to the contrary, it aided their 
work, and wouldn't turn it off. The boss left, but came to repeat 
the directive. The scene was repeated four times that morning. 
But the girls remained solid and to this day we still have music. 
The boss didn't say another word. This just ™* *™J™£ 
in the States. I was flabbergasted at how they did it I asked my 
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friend why they didn't obey their boss. She answered: "No 0n 
can be a khoziaika [mistress of the household] at work!" 

About their attitude toward the male head of the translation 
department. I'm not fond of this man, find him very distant and 
I have just a little instinctive fear of his severe manner. When 
I began work there and was standing in the corridor talking 
with some women, he passed mc, said an automatic "hello" and 
went on. I made a face and felt inside a twang of fear. I cxperi- 
enced the same attitude I had toward my men bosses in America, 
Well, I got blank responses from the people I work wiih. I've 
never seen one girl (or man) show any signs of fear, dislike, 
etc., toward him. Possibly one reason is that he doesn't send 
any stupid memos around like our bosses. In fact he has never 
sent any authoritative note around, nor do 1 in any way feel 
his authority since he's never exercised it in my presence. 

An article in the Harvard Bwriness Review makes clear that 
her attitude "toward my men bosses in America" is absolutely 
typical (see Alfred Vogcl, "Your Clerical Workers Are Ripe 
for Unionism," in the March 1971 issue). 

Her office is so typical of Moscow that when one woman 
who had worked there ten years and decided she wanted a 
change switched to another, she found pay and working condi- 
tions so similar that she switched back in order to be with 
the old friends she had made on the job. 

We've described a department store and an office. I got a 
look at an industrial-type situation when I visited a streetcar 
barn in Moscow in 1973, after I realized that most of the 
drivers of the cars passing the housing in which I lived were 
women. Arrangements went far beyond the requirements of 
protective legislation . Drivers who are mothers g ot Sunda y as 
a day off, when their children would also be home. Whatever 
their normal shift (the cars run nineteen hours a day), they 
would be free by 4 p.m. on Saturday and in the earliest hours 
on Monday so as to pick children up from nursery or kinder- 
garten and bring them in. This is one function Soviet husbands 
normally either perform or share, but I was told specifically 
that some of these mothers were living alone. Women with 
three jA^ ren_^appa rently none had morel_ were givcn**a o 
e xtra day off per wre k, on request. T hey could also work split 
shifts, if that made thingTeasier: four hours in the morning, 
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nr six free, then another three or four. In such cases the 
S^d would usually be at home during that last p^rtof 

Others were given their vacations during the summer ' 
cb tl v cadon, so the family could leave town Although 
spouses in more than a hundred married couples worked 
Sf tto car barn, it managed to schedule vacations so they 
Id have them at the same time. The manager's words at 
S po^t were meaningful: "For - in management that takes 
Tint of work." The personnel manager, a woman, cut in. 
« U s difficult." The manager resumed: "We have got to create 
reasonable conditions for women. And recently our party and 
h government are devoting particular attention to questions 
pertaining to women." The management time to work out 
S arrangements costs money, additional staff, office equip- 
ment. When the country was poorer it could on y consider 
mass-scale basics: preschool facilities, maternity leave, paid 
vacations. Now that it is more prosperous it can pay more 
attention to individual arrangements like scheduling those va- 
cations to personal convenience. 

When I commented that although the streetcar driver, he 
union leader, and the personnel manager seated around ffie 
table were female but the boss was male the women , were 
as eager as he to set me right. They named another ear bam 
run by a woman and invited me to go v.sit her. And the per- 
sonnel manager said, "The chief of our training ^rtment 
here is a woman, the head of our planning departed . i .a 
woman, our chief accountant is a woman," and the manager 
picked it up: "The president of the union local is a woman, 
the vice-president is a woman: I'm surrounded by women! 

I pressed to find out how workers' grievances were handled 
but the example given happened to pertain to a male worker 
in the maintenance shop. I turned to the streetcar driver a 
young woman of twenty-four working there five : yean who 
had not been at all reticent or uncomfortable m the presence 
of higher-ups. and asked her, "When the young women talk 
among themselves, what are the beefs they have that th,y 
don't bring up officially?" She answered, 'Generally there 
aren't anv. What we want, we get." 

The answer was almost identical to that I'd gotten fourteen 
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years earlier when I had a day of conversation with two y 0 \M 
female clothing workers traveling home for vacation on the 
same ship I was taking between two Soviet ports on the Black 
Sea. 1 said to them, "How do you get along with manage, 
ment?" And one of them replied, "He's a great guy. He does 
whatever we want." 

But labor problems affecting women may arise outside the 
realm of simple human relations or even of the pressure of 
publicity in the press. In such cases, the Soviet equivalents 
of congressional investigations play a major role. Their Com- 
mittee on Proposed Legislation in each house of the Supreme 
Soviet ("Congress") is the equivalent of our Rules Commit- 
tee: the most powerful of all. In March 1973 the Proposed 
Legislation Committees of both their houses met jointly spe- 
cifically to examine the manner in which protective legislation 
is actually being adhered to in industries with particularly high 
ratios of female workers: textiles, clothing, light consumer 
goods; chemicals; paper and pulp; and building materials. 

In preparation for the meeting, the chairman of the com- 
mittee in the House of Nationalities, Mohammed Ibrahimov, 
spent two weeks visiting industry in the Bashkir Autonomous 
Republic. He had been alerted to a situation where several 
shops in one enterprise were structurally unsafe. He told fa 
vestia, one of the country's largest papers, that people from 
the government's Building Materials Ministry had visited the 
place repeatedly, but no changes followed. Finally the unions 
A snuidown the shops. They think of this not as a strike, but 
M rather as exercise of the provision of Soviet law that unions 
ll have the legal last word on whether working conditions are 
VI safe, and that then inspectors may order any place closed if 
iLfound unsafe. 

On-the-spot investigations and the discussion before the 
joint committee meeting led it to conclude that the industries 
involved were adhering to the major requirements of the law. 
"Exceptional attention is being given to protection of women's 
conditions" in the current five-year development plans of 
many enterprises, said Ibrahimov. In textiles, new spinning 
and weaving equipment greatly reducing noise levels was be- 
ing installed. But the committee focused its attention on weak 
spots. Ibrahimov reported an incident in which a pregnant 
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«nman had asked for the transfer to lighter work to which 
Te law entitled her, was ignored, and when she insisted was 
Ld "Of course, a court reinstated her at once, and com- 
nelled members of management to reimburse her m full tor 
Sic days lost." (Soviet cour ts work extremely fast in matters 
tbatare urgent to the lives of gEd jrjflry pm p fr, ynrngittat MKe 
-^aTlldain^Tcourts jnJhgJJiritgdStat^ ^ * >.) 
TheTolnt committee meeting concluded that it was neces- 
sary to be stricter with those who, tried to evade the law and 
that unions themselves had to be more insistent. It also found 
that protective laws had to be publicized more widely, a reality 
of life that Westerners often ignore in thinking of the Soviet 
Union, which they frequently regard as some sort of socia 
machine in which a shortcoming must reflect a fundamental 
fault rather than anything as simple as ignorance or lack or 
initiative in finding out one's rights. The American who 
worked in the Moscow typing pool told me that she and those 
women did not know that paid time off to care for a sick 
child was available not only to them but to their husbands 
They unthinkingly projected onto the law their own traditional 
view that child-rearing was the woman's job. Nor did they 
know of the support payments available to unmarried moth- 
ers. Yet a detailed paperback on the laws protecting employed 
women had been published by the Soviet trade unions in 100 - 
000 copies a year before that. And excerpts from the most 
important of those laws appear in the Trade Umon Officials 
Handbook, which is published in half a million copies and 
updated every two years. The major newspapers carry answers 
to readers' questions on such subjects about once a week. The 
women's magazines have them in every issue. But none of 
this can guarantee that there will be someone on every job 
employing women whose interests run toward reading such 
matters and filing them in her memory. A Soviet survey shows 
that knowledge of the new law on marriage the family, and 
divorce is greatest among people in their fifties and almost 
nonexistent among those in their late teens and twenties, for 
whom it is most important. The middle-aged people are con- 
cerned for their children's marriages. Who on the verge of 
a first marriage thinks of divorce or child-support payments. 
Yet as a steady reader of their press I know that the promi- 
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nence given that law in the daily papers during its drafting 
stages was far greater than we give to such matters. 

In reading their manual on protective legislation, I found 
that, again and again, it noted that certain practices women 
took for granted had not actually become law until 1971, i.e., 
reality was better than the law. For example, pregnant women 
and nursing mothers were not actually being asked to do over- 
time, although it was not then illegal for them. Now it is. 
Women with children under a year of age, and nursing moth- 
ers, were not sent on business trips, although the law only 
exempted pregnant women after the fifth month. 

You already know that physical jobs done by Soviet women 
are hardly liinited to street cleaning (which in fact has sharply 
declined as machines have come in, but for which annual 
earnings equal the male-female average for work in industry) . 
What is most interesting to me is that the Soviet Women's 
Committee takes pride in having been able to extend the list 
of jobs from which women are barred for the protective rea- 
sons stated earlier! Such a list was originally adopted in 1932, 
despite the fact that the country was then desperate for addi- 
tional hands for industrialization and to bring women into 
types of work from which they had previously been barred 
by discrimination. Actually, the trend during these forty years 
has been toward increasing enforcement of the list, except 
during the terrible years of World War II and the following 
decade, when the shortage of twenty million men killed com- 
pelled slack enforcement of protective legislation. 

The Amerjg aiL. stereo type of th e Russia n wom an street 
cleaner comes with particular ill grace from a society i n wEich 
the"Eouseworker is s till a mass phenomenon. Our million and 
a naif in that category are barred from" the benefits of unem- 
ployment insurance, Fair Employment Practices (although 
most arc black) , minimum wage, sick pay, paid holidays, paid 
vacations, workmen's compensation, medical or hospital plans, 
or even the existing women's protective laws covering over- 
time pay, rest periods, and meal periods. There are very few 
houseworkers in the Soviet Union today. A survey of five 
t hgjJsand 4amihes..iri..QnR Inrpe ci ty found one with a house- 
worker. An article on the Minister of Justice of the Uzbek 
Republic, who has five children, describes her as putting her 
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hair in a bandanna on Saturdays to do the big weekly clean- 
ing Her husband, a scholar who can do much of h«s work 
-t home is the child-rearer during the week. I personally 
kno w such families there. But for those houseworkers who 
still exist as well as for writers' private secretaries and per- 
sonal helpers who may be hired for whatever reason, the laws 
instituted in earlier years, before industry provided a better 
choice of work for farm women come to town, still apply. 
Everyone doing such work must *e provided by her employer 
for example, with the same 112-day paid pre- and postnatal 
maternity leave as women in industry, offices, and the 

professions. ,'.-,« 

1 think it is clear from this chapter that work m the Soviet 
Union is neither Utopian nor ideal. For a majority-those who 
work on assembly lines, in typing pools, or even in repetitive 
skilled jobs-it is dull. Until technology provides the means 
of eliminating such work, it will «*» it is never degrading. 
There is no such thing as the Berkeley massage parlor that 
came into the news recently because the masseuses went on 
strike to end being "paid according to how many clothes they 
remove for the massage. A topless costs $15, with the mas- 
seuse getting $5; a nude goes for $20. . . 



Chapter VI 
Engineers, Lawyers, Executives, 
Doctors, Teachers 



When I sat down to write this chapter, I had a thorough 
knowledge of the situation of Soviet women with respect to 
the professions. But regarding American women, all I really 
knew was the percentage they constituted in certain major 
fields, and that this percentage was very small in comparison 
with the U.S.S.R. 

The articulateness and high visibility of the women's libera- 
tion movement launched here in the 1960s focused sharply 
on the scarcity of women in top professions. The U.S. press 
then magnified out of all proportion tiny token improvements 
in the status of women while understating all that had yet 
to be accomplished. As a consequence, I assumed that the 
role of women in prestige occupations, however limited, had 
to be significantly better than it had ever been, with the ex- 
ception of when the men were away in World War II. It cer- 
tainly seemed that the practical advantages the American 
woman had at home-appliances, a car for shopping and ferr}'- 
ing children, unlimited electricity and gas, effortless heat and 
water, ordering by phone (and mail), supermarket shopping, 
and even a husband who is somewhat more helpful than most 
in other countries— must somehow be reflected in her abundant 
placement in respected professions. 

As I dug deeper and the truth emerged, I was stunned. My 
pride in being an American was deeply hurt when I found 
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that the share of U.S. women in the leading professions is 
jH ^ aboutihejowest in Uie.entire world^ Ffej^-WCjncrj_pnysi- 
r i:msJn_pro portion t o males ar e found in the United States 
"t han anywhere but Spain, Madagascar, and South Vietnam 1 
"Very far fewer women physicians exist here than in the West 
European countries to which most of us trace our general cul- 
ture and which we think of having left behind, such as France, 
England, and particularly Finland. Although the 1970s have 
seen a real leap in female admissions to U.S. medical schools, 
that will not basically change the sex ratio among physicians 
until today's male preponderance of doctors has retired from 
practice. In dentistry the situation is worse: on ly _3.5 per cent 
o f^e, dentists in our country, are a women. 

I knew the situation in medicine in the United States was 
awful: only 9 per cent of all doctors are female. But I hadn't 
known that it is better than in any other prestige professions: 
the female employment percentage is only 5 per cent in law, 
under 2 in engineering and architecture. My father, a retired 
civil engineer, told me that he had encountered only one 
woman In his nearly fifty years in that profession from grad- 
uation in New York to retirement in California in the 1960s. 
Except, that is, for one year in the Soviet Union under con- 
tract in the 1930s, when he had a female engineer as his im- 
mediate supervisor and others worked alongside him. 

1 was shocked again when I examined the tables and graphs 
on American higher education in The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, November 1972. 
Womeq, hold a smaUer_^ercentage_^j^ 
fifty years ago . "Life with Father" is still where it's at as far 
as the real status of women in the class that can afford a 
college education is concerned. Nor can it soon get better, 
because women were getting a smaller percentage of doctoral 
degrees than in 1920, when you didn't even need one to teach 
in college, as you do now. The annual earnings of college- 
educated women in all professions in 1970 were distinctly 
lower relative to men's than in 1950: 44 per cent, down from 
53 per cent. They earn less than a_rnaJepnAl3l^ajM^ g^^- 
But if womenhave an unassailable stronghold in any pro- 
fession, it is in education below the college level, right? 
Wrong. Men have been a majority of high school teachers 
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since 1957. Administration has been taken away from women. 
More than half of all elementary school principals were fe- 
male in 1950, but less than one-fifth are ioday! I use an excla- 
mation point because that's how it hit me. Among high school 
principals women have dropped from one in sixteen to one 
in seventy: 222 in the entire United States. There are 11,000 
in the Soviet Union, fifty times as many. Moreover, the trends 
there are exactly the opposite. The percentage of women 
among Soviet high school principals has doubled since 1940, 
and that of principals of eight-year schools is two and a half 
times as high as then. This has not yet brought full equality: 
one quarter of high school principals are female (in the 
United States, it is only 1.4 per cent). 

Academic women are not only down, they are being put 
down. President Edward Levi, of the University of Chicago, 
expressed displeasure in 1972 over the insistence by HEW 
that there be proportionate representation of certain racial, 
ethnic, and sex minorities on faculties. But the dean of admis- 
sions at the Law School of the University of California in 
Berkeley, a woman, pointed out that taking that entire uni- 
versity system as a whole, females were so tiny a percentage 
of professors that there would never be equality in the for- 
seeable future unless every single appointment were given to 
a woman until 1980, when growth of that university is ex- 
pected to end. A year later the chancellor reported that only 
one fourth of new hiring had been female. The gap was grow- 
ing wid er. 

"7 Against this background, I am flabbergasted when I run 
/into statements like this one, by Professor Bernice Madison: 
"Soviet women have achieved just about what might have hap- 
pened anyway because of industrialization and urbanization." 
Then why do not women engineers, judges, college teachers, 
executives, doctors, or high school principals in any indus- 
trialized country, indeed in any other country, compare to 
their percentage and level in the U.S.S.R.? And why are the 
Soviet figures, high as they already are, constantly improving, 
while in our country, in the words of President Nixon's Eco- 
nomic Report of 1973, "progress [since 1910] has not been 
sufficient to alter the picture significantly." 

Statistics are hard reading. They cannot be avoided, and 
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I have taken the risk of loading this chapter heavily with them 
because I assume it will particularly interest professionals and 
advanced students who want qualified facts more than impres- 
sions. Let me begin with comparisons: 

T here ar& mpre women e ngineers in _ th e Soviet Uni on Jhan 
i nlhTTest oj ^e worTd co mbined . They aTe nearly equal in 
"number to"~American male engineers and over forty times as 
numerous as American female engineers. 

My wife and I spent a summer Sunday watching the crowds 
at an international Industrial Chemistry Exhibition in Mos- 
cow's largest woodland park in 1970. Not only was half the 
immense attendance female, but women were a majority of 
the lecturers explaining processes and demonstrating technolo- 
gies at the Soviet exhibits. Personnel of the Leningrad Institute 
of High-Molecular Compounds tell of the world-famous West- 
ern chemist who visited it and, after seeing several laborato- 
ries, asked in obvious perplexity: "And tell me, please, what 
are these beautiful ladies doing here?" As of 1962, 180 
women in that one institute were graduate chemists or other 
scientists, of whom 37 were Ph.D.s and 2 had the super de- 
gree of doktor, which usually takes ten years of postdoctoral 
work plus a really creative thesis. 

What this means in human terms came through when three 
(male) Soviet astronauts went up in a spaceship in 1971. 
Their biographies were published, and one got another insight 
into the pervasiveness of women in technical professions. The 
pilot's wife had a master's degree in agricultural science and 
works in the Ministry of Agriculture. The flight engineer's 
wife also had a degree in technical science, and his mother, 
holding a degree above our Ph.D., is research professor at 
the Institute of Physical Chemistry of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. The test engineer's mother and father were both railway 
design and construction engineers, and his wife is senior tech- 
nician in a machine-tool factory. 

By contrast, 99 per cent of the one thousand firms of con- 
inlting engineers in the United States reported to a survey 
that they employ no women engineers. In a space for com- 
ments, there were some owners who actually said: "As long 
as 1 can hire a man to do an engineering job, I won't hire 
a woman." "No dames ever." "I hate women." (Beatrice 
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Dinennan, "Women in Engineering Firms," Consulting En. 
gineer, February 1969.) 

Ten years ago, when England began full-fledged trade with 
the U.S.S.R., it sold them a complete nylon factory. The con- 
tract called for a staff of British mechanical engineers to g0 
there and work with Russians in installing the equipment and 
getting production going. When these men were brought to 
an auditorium to meet their Soviet counterparts, with whom 
they would be working side by side for a considerable period, 
they got the shock of their lives: most of them were women! 
Yet England compares very favorably to the United States 
in the percentage of engineers who are women. That's how 
nearly nonexistent ours are. When the fertilizer, gas, and ship- 
ping technicians in the huge new American-Soviet long-term 
deals get to work, Americans will have to make the same ad- 
justment 

Natural gas, the other major sphere of American-Soviet col- 
laboration, begins with geological exploration and, in the area 
to be developed, depends entirely upon licking the extraordi- 
nary problems created by permafrost, the permanently frozen 
waterlogged soil of the Far North that turns into virtual quick- 
sand from the heat emitted by the usual type of building. 
Women form a very high proportion of Soviet field permafrost 
scientists, an occupation physically as demanding as that of 
the astronaut. On prospecting geology, the New York Times 
recently reported from Moscow: "The hardships that geol- 
ogists, many of them women, endure in the field have won 
admiration." 

The shipment of liquefied natural gas out of the Soviet 
Union in special ships will obviously be through a port. In 
this country, longshoring is a man's world. In one of the 
largest Soviet ports today, Odessa, 1,200 of the 6,500 port 
people are women. Helen Kosheleva heads all its construction 
and repairs, and has 400 workers under her, of whom 360 
are men. Zoya Ulyanova is in charge of all passenger-ship 
handling, and supervises 130 workers, chiefly men. 

Sometimes Americans in the U.S.S.R. need medical care. 
The chances are better than two to one that the doctor will 
be a woman. There are more women physicians in the 
U.S.S.R. than in the rest of the world combined, even includ- 
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ine the other communist countries. Soviet female physicians 
are about twice as numerous as American male doctors, and 
twenty times as many as U.S. female doctors. Incidental ly, 
the re are about tw o and a half times as many Sov iet female 
• ^r7R t »rs -a&-phvskians. a point I make becau se of a my th 
tha t women there are channeled into "female" profess 'io n s . 
Tffha t makes medicine a femal e profession? it isn't In any 
"other country, and"~the percentage of women among doctors 
before the Russian Revolution was about the same as in the 
United States today. Perhaps the idea arose out of the fact 
that the percentage of women is much higher among Soviet 
physicians than engineers, but percentages and actual numbers 
of real people are very different things. Moreov er, the sex 
ratio is movin g toward equalization in both professions. Al- 
tr^jh women are 72 per cent of the doctors, they are only 
56 per cent of the medical students. Contrariwise, while 
women are 30 per cent of engineers, they have risen to 38 
per cent of engineering students. Economic motivations play 
virtually no role. Tn the 1960s, when engineering still paid 
much better than medicine, a survey found that only one tenth 
of engineering students of both sexes had entered that field 
to make money. That corresponds entirely to my impressions 
in conversations with young people. 

American women still suffer from a psychological barrier. 
In 1971 the chairman of the Admissions Committee of the 
University of California Medical School (San Francisco) said 
of women, "The big question is why only 15 per cent women 
apply." To which Dr. Barbara Arons, an eminent hematologist 
at Stanford replied, "They are told it's impossible, that it's 
not feminine." 

In "advanced" Sweden the situation is not basically differ- 
ent: one fifth of doctors are female, and the male dean of 
the leading medical school said in 1973, "It is still hard for 
women to enter specialties like surgery and obstetrics, because 
of the conservatism of some chief doctors." Women are the 
great majority of Soviet obstetricians and are heavily repre- 
sented in every branch of surgery. 

What the worldwide figures mean is that the status of Soviet 
women in the professions is incomparably superior, absolutely 
in a class by itself. While readers associated with particular 
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occupations may want to remember the statistics about doctors 
or engineers outnumbering those of all other countries taken 

it??? - the u m ° St meanin Sf ul sin g Ie figure is internal: the 
u^j^sjhej ^place where women hav e attained actual 
equality mnumBFrs witn m e n in j^ ^BjB^E^ST 

•^V* 1 ^^^ college: - 
tramed people, coifesp^ne exactly ifefcrf the 

population in the working age - 

Soviet couples I have personally met bear this out. In one 
case both spouses are demographers with Ph.D.s. The hus- 
bands sister is an earthquake geologist married to a university 
vice-president I have met a male physicist of Central Asian 
nationality whose mother was the first female chemistry pro- 
fessor to emerge from her people. The mother of a female 
biochemist I know, married to a sociologist, is herself a re- 
tired economics professor. Most of the couples I know have 
school-age children, but grown daughters where they exist 
are professional people, at least one an engineer. I can count 
tourteen Soviet couples of my acquaintance in which both 
spouses are professionals. Except for one whose grandfather's 
family was prominent before the Revolution, and another 
whose revolutionary writer father was murdered by counter- 
revolutionaries, every one of these spouses, of both sexes 
came from the poor or even the poorest of the poor in Soviet 
times, mcluding three who were peasant children, and one 
whose father carried loads on his back to earn his bread It 
is in this up-from-poverty characteristic that these Soviet 
couples, particularly the women, differ from couples one 
might find by hard looking on American university campuses. 
1 know one college-educated Soviet man whose wife is still 
working toward her degree, and one who got his degree late 
in life and whose wife did not attempt to. But the Wesfr m 
-aaggjg_of the male professional . married to a hnnsfgife H™, 

^J^^^^P^J^LVI^tis^ women_outnumber 
JjS^ggffLgLgo^ psychology there show tfaat"medgge" 
^KKS RTffi' g e m thL-Bubiic mind__amonp mas^'rate 
proiessiojis, and in it women are seven in ten. College teach- 
ing is second in prestige ranking, civil and mechanical en- 
gineers third, secondary school teachers fourth. These four 
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professions account for five sixths of all professional employ- 
it, and women distinctly outnumber men in the four com- 
The legal profession there is very small, and account- 
is only paraprofessional in the U.S.S.R., while business 
listration is just beginning to appear as a profession. In 
le countryside, where college teaching is absent and engineer- 
is a minor occupation, the professional stratum consists 
ireiwhelmingly of women: doctors and schoolteachers. In 
of their prestige, this should have a very positive further 
:t in breaking down remaining attitudes of male superi- 
ority where it is strongest, in the rural population. 

I have wondered at the ori gjnof_a_se£ond ^myth. that medi - 
cine in the S oviet Uni o n is a low- prestige profe^ssjon^erhaps 
the reaso n-is that, un til the early 1970s, doctors were_p_ajd 
less than engineers, and to the Americ an mind if you earn 
more you stand higher. However, as in" me case" of wage cfiffef- 
""ences among Soviet workers.'tne spreadTwas "originally de- 
"signecTto encourage greater entry Into the field "m'whTcrf more 
people were needed. By 1970 there were four times as many 
engineers as doctors. Management there consists almost en- 
tirely of engineers, and is classed in that profession. Medica 
and educational occupations got raises of 20 per cent acros^ 
the board in 1972. Actually, differences in earnings are nar 
rowing so rapidly in the Soviet Union that not much can b< 
learned from that. 

It is indicative of Soviet values that the shifts toward equal- 
ization of students by sex in medicine and engineering oc- 
curred before those pay raises. The same thing is true in edu- 
cation: men were 29 per cent of teachers but 34 per cent 
of teaching majors before the salary increases were an- 
nounced. What all these figures say to me is that each new 
entering class is less motivated, in both sexes, by traditional 
notions that nurturing and healing is women's work, and pro- 
fessions involving mechanical things, mathematics, and sci- 
ence are men's. The same trend exists in the United States, 
but it is vastly outweighed by the fact that the men go where 
the money is, and this is assisted by admissions policies as 
Well as parental decisions regarding financial assistance, if one 
child has to be favored over another. 

The practical effect of the 1972 raises has been another 
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world first: the esscntia1_el imination of the pa y differential 
between predominantly male and predominantly femal e oc- 
cupations. In practice the difference, in professional and tech- 
nical and" research assistant paraprofessional occupations, had 
already been quite small. Prior to the 1970s, the number of 
industrial and clerical workers and salespeople with full high 
school educations was small. Possession of that much educa- 
tion meant at least paraprofessional employment, and a prom- 
inent researcher recently found that four fifths of Soviet mar- 
vied women with at least high school education are earning 
as much or more than their husbands. As people with at least 
that much education become a majority of the labor force, 
female real earnings will catch up with male in the population 
as a whole. In the age group under thirty, women are extraor- 
dinarily better educated than men: 50 per cent more college 
graduates! I have met a locomotive engineer on the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad whose wife was head of the Department 
of Mathematics at the University of the Far East in Vladi- 
vostok. 

,,-ffi December 1972 two female law students testifying before 
the Status of Women Commission in San Francisco said that 
one of the major deterrents in their profession was the lack 
X)f women lawyers to emulate. By that date, women were one 

/third of the judges in the Soviet Union. More than half of 
those were added in the preceding twelve months, so there 
is definitely a trend toward equalization of numbers by sex. 
In this country, two judges in a hundred are female. The 
head of the Moscow University Law School was a woman 

s (of Islamic origin at that) as early as thirty years ago. 
h W^ 10 th ere is actual equality in numbers in full profes- 
sional work, and near equality in earnings, the percentage of 

/Women at the very highest levels of achievement is far less 

/than their share in the population. In the creative arts and 
professions they are only one fifth to one tenth of the mem- 
bers of the guildlikc "unions," admission to which signifies 
that one actually earns a livelihood in that field and doesn't 
have to supplement it by outside earnings. Actual numbers 
are impressive: 200 female composers, 700 creative writers 
(fiction, plays, poetry), 2,500 architects, 2,500 painters, sculp- 
tors, graphic artists (a female sculptor, Catherine Belashova, 
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has headed that union since 1968, although only 20 per cent 
of its members are women), and 4,000 women journalists. 

In the first generation to grow up after the Revolution, the 
women of the pre-World War II era, the breakthrough was 
from illiteracy clear up to the mass level of professional at- 
tainment by college graduates. They climbed from the cellar 
to the fourth floor. From its windows they could see the pent- 
house, could arm their daughters psychologically for the next 
quantum leap. Soviet plant managers in manufacturing indus- 
try have had their training in engineering, not business adrnin- 
istration In the mid-1 920s, before industrialization began, 
women were 1 per cent of the engineers. Thirty years later, 
in 1956, they were over a quarter of the engineers, but only 
1 per cent of the industrial plant managers. But in the next 
seven years, they multiplied to 6 per cent of that executive 
level Manufacturing industry is where women heads of enter- 
prises are fewest. Include construction, agriculture, lumbering, 
transportation, and communications, and they are 12 per cent. 
Now add office administration, and the percentage of women 
in management doubles again, to one quarter of the total. 
(These data are chiefly from the last two titles in the Russian- 
language bibliography at the end of this book. As such figures 
are published to guide Soviet planners and policy-makers 
themselves, their reliability is generally accepted.) 

In the mass profession of highest prestige, medicine, female 
physicians already constitute half the heads of all hospitals 
and clinics, and are closer to their percentage in the field 
(seven tenths) than in any other. These are appointive posts. 
In education, where principals are nominated and elected by 
their fellow teachers, overwhelmingly women, we have seen 
that only one quarter of high school principals are female. 
As the central health officialdom is still heavily male, the in- 
teresting fact emerges that men have appointed more female 
doctors as hospital heads proportionately than women have 
elected female school principals. 

There are several significant reasons for the lower number 
of female administrators. The childless career woman known 
to us perhaps because of the tremendous single-mmdedness 
needed to make it in a man's world, simply doesn't exist m 
the Soviet Union. Researchers have found that over 99 per 
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cent of Soviet women want to bear a child. Every Russian 
woman executive, official, scientist, and doctor I've ever met 
was a mother, nearly always with but one child, however. So- 
ciological surveys show that for educated Russians, that is the 
accepted norm of family size today and for the past genera- 
tion. Men there don't share equally in the burdens of the 
home. The time lost in personal and professional development 
due to the burden of child-rearing being chiefly on women 
means that fewer of them, native abilities being equal, qualify 
for higher posts. I know two Ph.D. grandmothers there who 
have limited their own careers in order to help their profes- 
sional daughters with child-rearing. Therefore there are 
women of executive capacity who simply won't take such 
jobs, or refuse them until their children are grown, which also 
reduces the percentage. 

Further, many women get the ego satisfaction from child- 
rearing that men seek in management. I was present in a home 
when a scientist with a completely sharing husband told her 
sister-in-law, also a scientist, that she had refused an executive 
post. The other agreed: "It's too much bother." She insists 
on directing their child's upbringing. Her husband obeys. 

Soviet studies in social psychology show that women in the 
mass do not yet have as much confidence in other women 
as executives as in men. (See, for example, V. N. Shubkin, 
et aL, "Quantitative Evaluations in Studies of Groups," Soviet 
Sociology, Fall 1968.) Also, male-chauvinist attitudes toward 
working under women are not entirely gone. Many Soviet 
women, seeing the picture only in the context of their society, 
would regard that as an understatement. But I cannot help 
seeing it in a comparative context. You will recall from an 
earlier chapter that in 1972 male construction workers on a 
tunnel in Colorado walked out when a female engineer walked 
in for the first time in history. In Russia the first few women 
began working as mine engineers and bosses forty years ago. 
In all fields of Soviet employment combined, there are literally 
millions of men working under female supervisors. But there 
are many more millions of women working under male direc- 
tion. The chief problem of chauvinism there is no longer un- 
willingness to work under a woman boss, but a subtler aspect 
that indicates doubts about women's competence. I would say 
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t w even that is secondary today, contrary to the situation 
here. But one carry-over of an earlier era in the UASJL* 
what an older generation of Americans would call the bull- 
O f-the-woods foreman and higher executive, in whom tough- 
ness of attitude substitutes for executive skills, knowledge of 
personnel relations is still lacking, and four-letter-word pro- 
Enitv is considered the expression of force of character. With 
some exceptions, both_sexes_in the Soviet Unton accepttoo 
notionjhat ^SS^_^MJ^^L eats Vgjggg' 

AfteFwritiDg these lines, I made another trip to Moscow to 
settle some questions in my mind, and was very shocked to 
learn that an extremely high government office consisting ; of 
elderly onetime workingmen and peasants 'answers this 
question by mamtaining a 100 per cent male stall! As a couple 
of female management people said to my wife and me on 
a previous visit, "Business is conducted in a male atmos- 
phere" They indicated that a great deal of heavy drinking 
is done in settling business affairs. Judging by the carafe of 
vodka they had ordered in the restaurant where we ran into 
them they had adapted to that atmosphere. They were not 
drunk or even high, but Russian women did not buy hard 
liquor in the past and still drink very much less than men, 
both at home and in public. On my 1973 trip, when I men- 
tioned to women having seen other Soviet women drunk, they 
literally shuddered. They took drunkenness in men for 
granted, without approving it. 

Despite all the foregoing, there is a remarkable parallel be- 
tween women's attaining given levels of education and reach- 
ing, not manv years later, the comparable executive ranks. 
For example/in 1939 they were 13 per cent of all engineers. 
And twenty years later, they were 12 per cent of managers, 
heads, and chiefs of enterprises" in the producing branches 
of the economy, the level that it takes nearly that many years 
to reach. They were one fifth of direct pro duction-leve fore- 
persons, for which an engineering degree is not usually re- 
quired. Let's look at one of them. 

Anna Dmitrakovich has worked for twenty years at a p ant 
making Diesel locomotives. The assembly department employs 
three thousand people, and the crew of sixty women crane 
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operators she heads lifts and shifts all the subassemblies, in- 
cluding such delicate and critical jobs as lowering the immense 
engines precisely into place within the body. Before each shift 
begins, there's a five-minute instruction and assignment meet- 
ing. At it, she quickly learns who is out sick that day, or 
absent because of an ill baby, and her first job is to move 
people around to fill in. She personally knows how to operate 
any one of the various cranes, including the enormous one 
mounted on huge steel girders spanning the entire department 
and running below its ceiling on rails mounted high on each 
wall. This versatility gives her very high standing with the 
crew. She is liked because, although her managerial duties free 
her from the duty of directly running any equipment, she will 
often fill in for an absent worker and therefore make it un- 
necessary to call someone in ahead of time to work a double 
shift or lose a day off. Soviet peg pJejjonJt_like^ overtime, even 
though jtjoffers jwermumjsay^and women, who bear most 
oLtb^Jlurd£n-aLiiQm£ t _lik e it least of all. _ 

Russian style, she is called "Aunt Anna" by the younger 
women, and she deserves the appellation. When a worker is 
sick, she makes sure that the union sick-benefit delegate visits 
her. She is herself a member of the union executive board, 
and workers tell her if, for example, a j^h^fid^formex team- 
mate finding it difficult to live on a pension needs a free gran t- 
Jin-aid from the union. When a member of the crew, living 
alone, was sent home for recuperation after an operation and 
a special diet was prescribed, Aunt Anna organized volunteers 
who took turns in doing her shopping and helping in the 
house. As my source puts it, "and sometimes that kind of 
support from your comrades is no less important than med- 
icines." 

As a union official, crew chief Dmitrakovich decides which 
applicants shall receive union-paid accommodations at vaca- 
tion resorts. Looking after working conditions is another part 
of her union duties, along with the chairman of its department 
committee. They called in a public health physician to meas- 
ure gas content in the air of one shop, found it poor, and 
gained the rebuilding of the ventilation system. Because of 
the immense wall openings to permit locomotives to depart, 
they secured the installation of heaters, and shields for protec- 
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tion against drafts. They check out the forgetfulness of man- 
agement up above, as when drinking fountains were removed 
during reconstruction work and no one ordered them put back 
afterward. 

As foreperson of sixty workers whose direction is supposed 
to occupy her full working time, Anna Dmitrakovich is today 
a "brain" rather than a manual worker, and in fact holds 
a more responsible job than the mass of drawing-board en-^ 

^IT Soviet society becomes more technological and sophis-\ 
ticated, it is holders of advanced degrees who move toward J 
the top, today still largely in science, but increasingly in gov-f 
ernment and the economy as well. With a million persons emA 
ployed in science and scholarship at the higher-education ) 
level, of whom 400,000 are female, this sphere, too, has WJ 
well-educated hierarchy. 

While the same factors that slow women's advancement in 
the "practical" professions apply in the academic world, here 
too their progress to the higher ranks is closing the gap be- 
een them and men. For example, women were 20 per cent 
of associate professors in 1967 (about three times as high as 
in the United States), but 25 per cent of the promotions to 
that level the following year, and 31 per cent of those awarded 
Ph D s that year. While women were 7 per cent of those hold- 
ing the degree of doktor in 1950, this percentage had nearly 
doubled to 13.3 in 1969. 

The attainment of advanced degrees by Soviet women offers 
a particularly shocking contrast to the United States. Because 
the history of large-scale education to that level is much longer 
re we have nearly twice as many living holders of the Ph.D. 
(male plus female) as docs the Soviet Union. But the per- 
centage of women among them here is so small (11) that 
the number of Soviet women of that level is half again as 
large as here: 68,000 to 44,000. 

It is no accident that college teaching and associated profes- 
sions in the United States are the only field of employment 
in which an actual majority of women is unmanned. Among 
factory workers only one woman in five is unmarried. The 
personal fife of the academic gypsy is not easy, and as most 
women in college teaching are held to the level of lecturer, 
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the tenure-or-out rules force them to move on. There have 
been many newspaper stories in recent years about married 
couples, one spouse of whom commutes hundreds of miles. 
Bonnie Wheeler teaches at Columbia, but her whole salary 
goes for the upkeep of her New York apartment and air com- 
muting from Cleveland, where her husband teaches. Joan 
Cadden and Curt Zimansky, who are married, lived sixteen 
hundred miles apart for a year. Finally, he took a leave of 
absence so they could spend a year together. Eleanor Heider 
teaches psychology at the University of California, Berkeley. 
Her husband gave up his tenured professorship at Brown on 
the other seacoast to be able to live with her, but found no 
permanent job nearby in two years. For each of these stories 
of devoted couples, how many have broken up under the 
s train? 

J Soviet law specifically protects against such situations. The 
' only "compulsion" in employment there today is that college 
and paraprofessional graduates are supposed to take jobs 
where assigned for the first three years-although the law pro- 
vides no penalty for violation, and some ignore it. Most, how- 
ever, are glad to be spared the problem of job-hunting, even 
though the planning of the economy provides positions for 
all. Since one is supposed to take a job where assigned (usu- 
ally a choice of three is offered), the law makes the following 
provisions. A married couple graduating simultaneously must 
be given positions in the same locality. A graduating student 
married to someone previously graduated must be found a 
job in the same place as the spouse. I cannot conceive of how 
a go-shirt-tor-yourselt economyTouTd legislate this kind of hu- 
manism. And the figure of 55 per cent unmarried faculty 
women in this country, most of whom no one will claim are 
adjusted to that state or desirous of it, indicates that this is 
not something that works out of its own accord. 

Soviet professional women are not exempt from chauvinist 
violations of the letter and spirit of their laws. A woman fac- 
tory economist was fired in 1 970 on the grounds of staff re- 
duction, according to a clipping I have from their press. 
Dismissal was to occur upon completion of her regular 
twelve-week vacation (the job was in a pioneering area, where 
exceptionally favorable benefits are provided), and was to be 
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accompanied by the required two-week severance pay. She 
went to court. Testimony proved that she had informed both 
the union and the manager that she was pregnant, thus putting 
her under the protective legislation prohibiting dismissal ot 
women pregnant or with infant children. She bad not been 
offered replacement work, even though she had offered to take 
a learner's job operating a power lift, but had been refused. 
She was reinstated in her position as economist, with pay tor 
the thirteen days lost (Soviet courts act very quickly where 
people's jobs arc concerned), and the court ordered the man- 
ager to reimburse the piant to that amount out of his own 

pocket. . 

The physiological consequences of being a woman can oe 
taken advantage of by other women. J know of the head of 
a psychiatric clinic in Moscow who took maternity leave. 
Others at the clinic took advantage of her absence to write 
a joint letter to higher authorities complaining about her work. 
She was removed from her position and is now working else- 
where as an ordinary doctor. 

More serious is the report of a senior professor of eco- 
nomics in Moscow that a high percentage of his graduate stu- 
dents of both sexes in business administration stated that they 
would not knowingly hire a pregnant woman, although sucn 
a refusal is against the law. They were honestly reflecting the 
reality that mothers of young children have a higher degree 
of absenteeism because women and men both regard care of 
an infant as the mother's responsibility. Obviously, this prob- 
lem will not be solved until there is an appropriate change 

in sex roles. , 
A brilliant high school graduate was turned down for ad- 
mission to law school (which starts with the freshman year 
in the U.S.S.R.) on the grounds that she was too young and 
therefore immature. When tears came to her eyes, the male 
dean of admissions added, "And try to get along without a 
hankie." Her older sister, hearing of this, took her to the presi- 
dent of the institution, who accepted her application. The ap- 
plicant then deliberately took it back to the dean, so that he 
would have to process it from her hands. That was not many 
years ago. Today she is a particularly successful stall attorney 
for a manufacturing enterprise. 
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Even those who never encounter discrimination of any kind 
at school or work— the vast majority by every evidence— feel 
the burden of unfair distribution of work at home. But the 
figures on women in the professions and their advance into 
high academic posts, based on equality of opportunity, eco- 
nomic independence, and unparalleled availability of child 
care, make clear that the position already achieved is one that 
can only be envied. 



ChapW VII 
Arts and Sports 



The best-known work of art by any woman in the world is 
the eighty-foot-tall stainless-steel sculpture of a female collec- 
tive farmer and a male worker by Vera Mukhina, tor it is 
reproduced as the logo at the beginning of every him made 
by the largest Soviet movie studio. Soviet motion pictures are 
shown very widely throughout the noncommunist world, de- 
spite their infrequent presentation in the United States. The 
original Mukhina sculpture, which crowned the Soviet pa- 
vilion at the Paris World Fair of 1937 and was seen by enor- 
mous numbers there, today towers at the entrance of Mos- 
cow's permanent fair, where it cannot be missed by the eight 
million annual visitors. It also gets a full-page plate to itself 
in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, which is consulted by end- 
less numbers of people in every library in the Soviet Union 
and by a great many persons abroad. 

For some reason, Soviet female artists have been particu- 
larly outstanding in the field of sculpture. Another who gets 
a full-page plate in the encyclopedia, which reproduces ten 
of her works, is Sarah Lebedeva, who was best at portrait 
busts. Incidentally, the Large Soviet Encyclopedia is currently 
being translated and published in the United States. A number 
of volumes are already out, and in them one finds more ar- 
ticles about women of accomplishment of all countries than 
in any similar reference work from any other country. For 
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example, between the French writer Gabrielle Colette and the 
French sculptor Marie- Ann Collot, there is the Norwegian 
writer Jacobine Camilla Collett, a feminist. The work of So- 
viet female artists in the book is not segregated into some 
special feminine category, nor limited solely to illustrating 
articles about them. 

I wonder if any other general encyclopedia regards a textile 
designer as worthy of an article. Sulamith Zaslavskaya gets 
that honor (her first name identifies her as Jewish, inciden- 
tally, as does Lebedeva's). While most of her work is abstract, 
the piece that heads a listing of her best is a batik on cotton 
entitled "Women of Asia and Africa." From 1944 to 1971 
she was staff artist for the Moscow silk fabrics mill called 
Red Rosa in honor of the Polish-Jewish revolutionary Rosa 
Luxembourg. 

While the inclusion of artists of Jewish origin does not re- 
late to their ethnic identity, because they do not come from 
any geographic political unit of the U.S.S.R. based on nation- 
ality, the encyclopedia carefully includes women representing 
the cultures of such minorities. For example, there is an article 
illustrated by portrait head sculptor Claudia Kobizcva, who 
holds the title of distinction, "People's Artist of the Moldavian 
Soviet Republic." Her portrait subjects are chiefly women. 

Female Asian artists of the U.S.S.R. are a story of their 
own, because Islam forbids images in its art. So while women 
did and do weave magnificent rugs that are often high art, 
it was only with abandonment of religion that it became pos- 
sible for them— as for men of those nationalities-to practice 
non-Islamic art forms, Third World as well as Western. As 
early as 1938, Kurt London, in an excellent book, The Seven 
Soviet Arts, found worthy of reproduction the amateur work 
of an unnamed peasant woman of the Caucasus, "Assembly 
of Women Workers," in applique on silk. He describes it 
well: "The emancipation of women, who formerly in these 
countries had had no rights at all, must obviously have made 
a strong impression on her mind. The aspiring artist (enjoying 
meanwhile a special training) employs lively colours and nat- 
ural skill in a kind of folklore style." 

But even at that date there were already trained female art- 
ists who had learned to work in oil, such as Mamedova, an 
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Azerbaijani, whose people were the first on the Soviet south- 
ern frontier to discard Islam. She, too, was moved by the 
change in women's status, as is indicated by the title of her 
painting reproduced by London: "Nomad Women Around 
the Loudspeaker." There is a strong resemblance between the 
subject matter chosen at that time by Soviet artists and that 
of Chinese today: the basic gains of their revolutions. 

American women are hungry for material with which to 
prove, to themselves first of £&, that females can create suc- 
cessfully in all fields. Let us, therefore, take note of just a 
few outstanding Soviet female artists. In sculpture the four 
already named had a great precursor. Perhaps her example 
explains female pre-eminence in Russian sculpture. She was 
Anna Golubkina, a magnificent impressionist who bracketed 
the pre- and postrevolutionary eras. In 1900 she was the first 
Russian sculptor to dare to give artistic form to so plebian 
a subject as a worker. In 1 905 she was the first in a reaction- 
ary monarchy with the boldness to do a portrait bust of Karl 
Marx, and was sentenced to a year's imprisonment-she was 
already forty-one-for distributing Marxist party leaflets in 
that year's unsuccessful revolution. In 1927, ten years after 
the Soviet government was established, she did a bust of Leo 
Tolstoi that renders his surging and restless spirit better than 
any other portrait of him I have seen in any form. 

Leah Davydova-Medene, who works in her native Latvia, 
is the most recent of Soviet female sculptors to gain U.S.S.R.- 
wide recognition. Work of hers was purchased in the mid- 
1960s by the Russian Museum in Leningrad, and in 1971 So- 
viet Encyclopedia gave her an article to herself. I was struck, 
while visiting an exhibit on Soviet youth which toured the 
United States in 1974 under the cultural exchange program, 
by a sculpture in sparse, clean lines-sandstone, I think— 
showing a farm woman seated "In the Field" with her face 
turned to warm in the sun. The signature in our script read 
"N. U. Karbovskaya." Only someone with a knowledge of 
Russian would realize that the -aya ending meant that the 
scupltor was female. Also interesting and thought-provoking 
were the signatures on two watercolors, which told the viewer 
who knew Russian name-endings that they were both done 
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by a wife-and-husband team! Unfortunately, no explanation 
of the division of labor was offered. 

The outstanding Soviet female easel-painter is Tatiana 
Yablonskaya, whose work has a tremendous sureness of line 
and color. Used by her to present predominately female 
themes, it says "we are women, and proud of it." The work 
that won her national recognition is called "Grain," done in 
1949, when women were, in the most literal sense, feeding 
the country because there were few able-bodied men to return 
to the farms after World War II. The central figure is a vig- 
orous young woman rolling up one sleeve as she is about to 
shovel grain on a threshing floor into sacks. Others are filling 
and tying the sacks and operating the stationary thresher. 
Barely visible in the background are a couple of male farmers 
loading the sacks onto trucks, and a hall-grown boy leading 
a horse. I was struck by the fact that the reproduction of 
this painting in the encyclopedia was used to illustrate a nearly 
book-length article on the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, which 
is as large and as populous as France. In a word, a woman 
is presented as the leading painter of that republic, and the 
work chosen was a tribute to the role of women in raising 
it from the ashes of war. 

On a trip to the U.S.S.R. in 1966 I bought a packet of 
postcard reproductions of paintings by Soviet children. Look- 
ing at it as I wrote this chapter, I found that fourteen were 
by girls and eight by boys. The section of children's art in 
the exhibit that toured the United States in 1974 was about 
evenly divided between the work of boys and girls. So one 
can assume that the future of women in Soviet arts is secure. 

The best current art may be seen in fine, large color re- 
productions in your library's file of the monthly Soviet Life. 
Women may be identified by first names or by surnames that 
end in -ay a (-aia), -na, -va. 

Today, of course, the most influential of the arts is film. 
A 1972 directory, Films by and /or About Women, put out 
by the Women's History Research Center in Berkeley, tells 
us of the current Soviet female directors Vera Stroyeva, Julia 
Solntseva, Irina Poplavskaya, Larisa Shepitko, Maria 
Fyodorova, and Maria Slavinskaya. But turn to a serious film 
magazine like Take One and one finds only Olga Preobrazhen- 
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skaya and Esther Schub, who worked in the 1920s. No mod- 
ern Soviet female directors are represented. 

Poplavskaya's Jamilya is one of the few recent Soviet films 
that has won a place in the repertoire of foreign movies shown 
W ith some regularity in the United States, and which you may 
therefore have an opportunity to see. It combines still shots 
with motion film, sepia and color. A crying boy maturing as 
a painter suddenly sees his world anew because of an emo- 
tional crisis, and the scene before him explodes into color, 
color distorted by the tears in his eyes and his special per- 
ception as an artist. When a folk epic of the Asian Kirgiz 
(the film is by a Kirgiz author anad made in that language 
in that Soviet republic) is chanted at a celebration, the cutting 
itself follows the intoxicating rhythm of the verse and the 
hand motions of those reciting and singing it. Like any sig- 
nificant work of ait, the film has many things to say. Perhaps 
one reason for the immense impact of the cinematic art is 
that wielded by a real creator, it can say so much that more 
limited forms cannot. The film is set in World War II. Jamilya 
is married in an extremely traditional society which still has 
a symbolism in which older women strip her of the garments 
identifyina her as unmarried and replace them with others 
that to her clearly represent a sign of submission. Her hus- 
band goes off to the war after they have married. Jamilya 
is not sure whether he married her mainly because she had 
beaten him in a traditional Kirgiz horse race. (The race is 
one of the visually exciting things in the film, the more so 
because the actors are all Kirgiz, born to the saddle.) One 
of the many triumphs of the film is that Poplavskaya, a Rus- 
sian produced a work absolutely lacking in the condescension 
that marks Western work even when it is sympathetic to mi- 
nority peoples {Little Big Man, for example, in its treatment 
of native Americans). . . 

Jamilya falls in love with a wounded soldier, also Kirgiz, 
invalided out of the Army and sent to her collective farm 
to work. But he is not a member of the same clan, and when 
they elope, the entire village (the women supporting the men 
as a matter of course) sets out to lynch them. In that day, 
thirty years ago (the film itself was made in the 1970s), she, 
by her very action of violating the marriage vow, was the 
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only emancipated woman in her village. The improved situ- 
ation among the Kirgiz today is described in Chapter IX, on 
ethnic minorities. 

The one other feature film by a Soviet woman director 
shown with some frequency in the United States is Stroyeva's 
Boris Godunov. Certainly no opera has ever been filmed more 
successfully. While her current fame is for movies of that type 
(another is The Grand Concert), she also made The Revolu- 
tionists, in 1936. With her husband, director Grigorii Roshal, 
Stroyeva did St. Petersburg Nights, based on two Dostoevski 
stories, in 1934. In 1965 she made We, The Russian People, 
which has not been shown in the United States. She is thus 
the senior active female director in the world. But what Amer- 
ican film buff knows this? 

The best of the youngest female Russian film-makers is 
Larisa Shepitko, born in 1940. Her Wings is a modern tragedy 
of a woman flier, a hero of World War II, who becomes 
widowed, hardened, and loses contact with the generation of 
the 1960s. Shepitko was twenty-seven when the picture was 
made. 

I personally am not fond of the work of Solntseva, whose 
style, judging from films of hers I have seen, is overblown. 
Her best film, according to those who have seen it, is The 
Enchanted Desna (1965), made from an autobiographical 
scenario by her late husband, the world-famous director 
Dovzhenko. Her Poem of the Sea (1958) was also from a 
script of his. They codirected full-length war documentaries 
in 1943 and 1944. Thus, two of the four women with the 
longest directing careers are Soviet. The others are an Amer- 
ican and a German who, as a maker of animation films only, 
is not quite in the same category. 

In the U.S.S.R. feature films for children are regarded as 
a distinct category. The first of importance was by a woman, 
M. Barskaya. Called Broken Shoes, it told of the life of the 
children of German workers in the years before Hitler. It was 
made during my family's stay in the Soviet Union in 1931-32, 
and my kid brother was featured in it. 

Knowing that there are female directors in the U.S.S.R., 
you will not be surprised to find that women have distin- 
guished themselves in other spheres of the filmic art. But it 
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wiU be news that the classic Potemkin, which appears in all 
SI of nominations for the greatest film ever made, is identi- 
£S in an English-language volume of 1935, Sonet Cinema, 
Z "by N. Agadjanova-Shutko," a woman. No, Serge, bisen- 
ein did not steal the credit. In those days the film water 
was regarded in that country as more important than the di- 
rector and the scenario was hers. Because that movie is be- 
yond argument the best ever done on a revolutionary theme, 
it is highly pertinent to this book that Nina Agadjanova born 
n 1889 and still living in 1969, the date of my last mforma- 
L, on her, was not a film person at all but first a fabulous 
revolutionary and then an early Soviet diplomat. From a 
merchant family and educated as a teacher, she joined the 
Communists at eighteen, did underground work m statics 
served five terms in prison and two of exile b ^ s ^ 
twenty-eight, and in 1914 was managing editor of the famous 
magazine The Woman Worker. She was personally a leader 
both in the overthrow of the Tsar in early 1917 and in the 
Communist Revolution late that year, for she was a member 
of the St. Petersburg city committee of Lenin s party and was 
elected a delegate to the city soviet from its most .revolutionary 
industrial quarter, the legendary Vyborg District. Next she 
was sent to do underground work in a leadership capacity 
in the industrial heart of the area held by the anti-Commumst 
forces, the Donets coal-and-steel country. She served as execu- 
tive secretary of the Military Revolutionary Committee on the 
westernmost front of the civil war. Agadjanova became one 
of the earliest Soviet diplomats, in Czechoslovakia '"19.1-22 
and Latvia in 1934-38, when those countries had ant - 
Communist governments. Finally, she taught for ****** 
in Moscow's famed Institute of Cinematography So 
need ever wonder again whether Potemkin, about 
mutiny on a cruiser in 1905, was written with auth , nticity 
What I want to know is when they'll make a film about 
Agadjanova's incredible life. 

Another film universally regarded as a classic, Nagment 
of an Emvire (1929), was also written by a woman, Katenna 

^ *owed » «£t2SS 
in Russia during the first dozen years alter the 

through the eyes of a soldier who lost his memory to shell 
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shock in World War I and recovered it in the 1920s. Vino- 
gradskaya also wrote the marvelous The Great Beginning, the 
women's liberation film starring Vera Maretskaya that I de- 
scribe in another chapter. 

A third leading female scenarist is M. N. Smirnova, whose 
best film, The Village Teacher, was also on a female theme 
and starred Maretskaya, whom I admire not only for her act- 
ing skill but for her unwillingness to accept scripts she regards 
as not worthy of her abilities. 

The most remarkable puppet film ever made was the full- 
length The New Gulliver. In 1934 the jury at the first Soviet 
Cinema Festival issued a special award to Sarah Mokil for 
her creation of its masks and puppets. She has descendants 
in spirit in the thirty-eight children, chiefly girls, who comprise 
the Florichika "company" of makers of cartoon films in the 
Soviet republic of Moldavia. It made three dozen films in five 
years up to 1973, which have been shown in France, Japan, 
and Finland as well as in communist lands. The sole adult 
is the manager, Victoria Barbe. The most talented director 
is Galina Robu. She was still in high school in 1973. Flori- 
chika is one of four thousand amateur film- makin g groups 
in the U.S.S.R. It is financed by the Ministry of Education 
of the Moldavian republic. 

A. N. Pakhmutova is one of the leading writers of songs 
for films in the Soviet Union. Which brings us to music. 

Veronika Dudarova is probably the only woman in the 
world conducting a major professional symphony orchestra, 
the Moscow State Symphony. She is of a small nationality, 
the Ossetians, native to the Caucasus Mountains, and was 
born in the oil city of Baku, where that mountain range meets 
the Caspian Sea. Her people's language resembles Iranian and 
that of the city in which she was born is like Turkish, so 
she is in a sense a female counterpart to symphony conductor 
Sciji Ozawa: a person of non-European cultural heritage who 
has attained the highest level of success in an art form of 
European origin. Ozawa was still a young child when Duda- 
rova became assistant conductor of her orchestra in 1946. She 
has been chief conductor since 1960. 

Her biography is that of a person of the Soviet generation. 
She started learning the piano at four and began attending 
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one of the system of free children's music schools at eight. 
•There she won a scholarship to Leningrad Conservatory, 
Where she still intended to become a pianist. But one day when 
two young composers were doing a bad job of four-hand per- 
formance at two pianos, she started conducting them, with 
results so good that they themselves urged her to enroll in 
the conducting class. Later, when one of her teachers was re- 
hearsing the opera class in La Buheme, he laid down his baton 
and said to her, "You try it." 

Her style is reported to be bravura, so much so that even 
in Cuba, a country of high temperament, she was described 
as "fiery." In private life she is married to a biologist of Jew- 
ish origin. Like every prominent Soviet woman I know, she 
has one child, a young man in college at this writing. 

Another female conductor, Dilbar Abdurakhmanova, an 
Uzbek, directs the orchestra of the year-round Tashkent The- 
ater of Opera and Ballet. 

Our limited space here must go chiefly to women already 
professionally accomplished in music, but 1 would like to men- 
tion the Nakipbekova Trio, a violinist, a pianist, and cellist 
who are sisters aged twenty-one, twenty, and nineteen at this 
writing, still students at the Moscow Conservatory. The head 
of that extraordinarily demanding institution has already 
called them "a unique phenomenon, a rare talent, great in- 
dustry and modesty." 

If I choose them for description here it is because they, 
like Dudarova, are non-Europeans, being of the Mongolian 
race, Kazakhs by nationality, from a coal-mining town which 
is only forty years old. In their grandparents' generation, 
Kazakhs were uniformly nomads, and therefore most com- 
parable to native Americans in our ethnic mix. They, like 
Dudarova, had attended one of the free music schools that 
are part of the standard structure of Soviet education for chil- 
dren everywhere. From that point on it was "only" a matter 
of winning the competitive entrance exams to what is certainly 
one of the most prestigious conservatories anywhere. 

If the Nakipbckovas make it as a trio after graduation, they 
will not be the first Soviet female group to reach the front 
rank in chamber music. The Prokofiev Quartet of youthful 
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women string players performed in New York in 1970. Three 
were Russian and one Jewish. 

Non-Russians are a high percentage of leading Soviet fe- 
male instrumental musicians. Liana Isakadze, violinist, a 
Georgian (Stalin's nationality, from the Caucasus), won first 
place in the international Sibelius Competition in Finland in 
1970. Soviet and Canadian men placed second and third. Tati- 
ana Grindenko, Ukrainian, is another outstanding young vi- 
olinist. Victoria Postnikova, ethnically Russian, a pianist, re- 
cently won second prize in Britain's Leeds Piano contest, and 
has concertized in England. 

If directing is the peak of the movie-making art, compos- 
ing holds that place in music. As of 1968, two hundred Soviet 
women earned their livelihoods as writers of music, as indi- 
cated by their membership in the union of professional com- 
posers. There were fifteen hundred men. Obviously, most of 
them work in lesser forms and perhaps half are not known 
beyond the confines of the various ethnic musics of the Soviet 
peoples. In the West women have been composing serious 
music since the middle of the nineteenth century: Clara 
Wicck-Schumann, Cecile Chaminade, Agathe Backer- 
Grondahl. The first female composer in Russia, Julia Weis- 
bcrg, although trained before the Revolution, did her most 
successful work afterward. She is best known for her tone 
poem, The Twelve, written in 1923 to the words of Alexander 
Blok's very long poem of that name, regarded as the first great 
verse on the theme of the Revolution. She is also known for 
her music to a fairy tale, The Geese-Swans. In style she was 
veiy much influenced by Glazunoff. Leonid Sabaneyeff wrote 
of her in 1927: "Weisberg is a master in the full sense of 
the word," but said "a certain dryness is peculiar to this cre- 
ative art, a certain 'rationality' is felt back of these fine and 
confident strokes of her pen." 

Other women have also become noted particularly for mu- 
sic in large forms designed to appeal to children: a vocal suite 
by Z. A. Levina, for example, written about 1950. E. N. 
Tilicheyeva is another with this interest. 

When and where a truly great composer will emerge, no 
one can predict. But being female, and of an ethnic minority, 
does not stand in the way, as is clear from the case of Dilororn 
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inova. Born in 1944, she is just at the beginning of 
career, having been admitted to the Union of Uzbek Com- 
in 1971. She is of the first truly modern generation 
is ancient Asian people. Although her mother had already 
a music student, and as a child Dilororn heard Chopin, 
ehaikovsky, and Shostakovich performed at home, the fam- 
was traditional. The stringed dutar of the Uzbeks was 
ays being played, the music improvised in the traditional 
fashion. Islamic grace is still said in her parents' home, and 
she, an atheist, participates out of respect. 

Her first musical training was both at home, where her 
mother taught her, and at the Young Pioneer Palace (elab- 
orate city-wide children's activity center) of the Uzbek capital, 
Tashkent, where she studied ballet. Then, as with the perform- 
ers we have described, came music school, followed by the 
conservatory, where she studied piano and composition. 

Saidaminova writes both serious and popular music, none 
of it identifiably Uzbek. By the time she was twenty-eight, 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Uzbekistan had played her first 
symphony and first piano concerto. A quartet of hers was per- 
formed on radio. Her songs are in the repertoire of a popular 
singer. An Uzbek-language theater company has incorporated 
music of hers into a play for children. She has a commission 
from the Tashkent Opera and Ballet for a one-act ballet and 
is a professor at the Tashkent Conservatory. She is married— 
her husband is a viola player, Armenian by nationality— and 
they have a child. 

"Good music is free of language barriers," she says. "I love 
the imagery of Dmitri Shostakovich, Benjamin Britten, Gustav 
ahler, George Gershwin." Whatever her works may ulti- 
mately prove to be worth, the performances they have been 
given and the encouragement and recognition she has received 
can only be the envy of any young composer, of either sex, 
in any society. 

One Russian female composer has had an opera performed: 
^ina Makarova, whose work, Zoya, was on the subject of 
Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya, the young woman partisan of 
World War II at whose statue on the Moscow-Leningrad road 
I saw truck drivers stop, bare their beads, and lay wild flowers 
as late as 1970. 
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There are many books in English on ballet and ballerinas 
and a couple on Soviet theater. I have tried to emphasize fe- 
male artists in fields rarely mentioned in our literature on the 
arts. However, there is one that is constantly called to our 
attention by the mass media, which cannot go unmentioned; 
literature itself. 

Everyone who has gone to school knows the name of Leo 
Tolstoi; everyone who reads a paper knows of Solzhcnitsyn. 
But that's the problem: Tolstoi is pre-Soviet, Solzhcnitsyn 
anti-Soviet. American television and the press simply do not 
publicize those Russians who find their society acceptable. 
One result is that we are unaware that female novelists, short- 
story writers, and playwrights exist there. Do they? The fol- 
lowing is a partial list of those whose work is deemed worthy 
of discussion in four books by American scholars— Vera Alex- 
androva's A History of Soviet Literature, Xenia Gasiorowska's 
Women in Soviet Fiction, Joshua Kunitz' Russian Literature 
Since the Revolution, and Marc Slonim's Soviet Russian Lit- 
erature. Those who have had books published in English are 
italicized. Chiefly publication has been in England or Moscow, 
so only major public and college libraries would have them: 
Antonovskaya, Chertova, Davydova, Emelyanova, Forsh, 
Gauzner, Georgievskaya, Gerasimova, Iroshnikova, Karalina, 
Karavayeva, Ketlinskaya, KoJlontai (she was a novelist, too), 
Koptiayeva, Korevanova, Leonova, Levakovskaya, Lvova, 
Nikolayeva, Panova, Pavlova, Rudskaya, Serebriakova, 
Seyfullina, Shaginyan, Sheremeteva, Uspenskaya, Vinograd- 
skaya, Voinova, Voronkova, Yakhontova, Zernova. These are 
only the best-known prose writers (Soviet people would in- 
dignantly make substitutions and additions to that list) of the 
seven hundred female professional writers of prose, poetry, 
and drama. There are also four thousand female journalists. 

The circulation of books in the U.S.S.R. is unbelievable. 
Passing through the ancient town of Novgorod in 1970, I 
bought at the hotel newsstand a fifty-page booklet of the work 
of an utterly unknown young local poet, well printed on good 
paper with an attractive cover. Her name is Irina Savinova. 
Publishing information on the back page, required there by 
law, gave the printing as ten thousand copies, the price as 
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the equivalent of fifteen cents. Such publishing support for 
a beginning American female poet would be rare indeed. 

The lives of many of the writers listed above have been 
truly stranger than fiction because of the history of their coun- 
try Galina Serebriakova was born to an underground revolu- 
tionist couple (her mother had given up a career as pianist) 
in the middle of the unsuccessful revolution of 1905. At four- 
teen she ran away to fight on the Communist side in the civil 
war and joined the party, to which she has belonged ever 
since Her literary interests were shaped by this background. 
She is a historical novelist, her first being Women of the 
French Revolution. She has devoted most of her life to novels 
about Karl Marx. It is quite possibly because of her interpreta- 
tion of political matters in those books that she served eight- 
een years in jail and exile under Stalin. But while a similar 
personal experience turned Solzhcnitsyn against the Soviet 
regime, she apparently regards that injustice to herself and 
so many others as an aberration, and is a staunch defender 
of her society. It is interesting to read in succession Profes- 
sor Gasiorowska's Women in Soviet Fiction and Serebn- 
akova's fierce criticism of it entitled "What Mme. Gasiorow- 
ska Kept Silent About," in the American translation journal 
Soviet Studies in Literature (Summer 1972). Other women 
writers may also be found in the journal, notably Vera 
Panova, with an article, "What Prompted Me to Write The 
Train" (her most influential novel), in the Winter 1966-67 

issue. . , 

The only continuous source of English translations of crea- 
tive works by Soviet female (and male) writers is a Moscow 
monthly, Soviet Literature, also in leading libraries and avail- 
able inexpensively by subscription. Brief lyrical verse by fe- 
male poets is widely available in translated anthologies, in my 
opinion because such works do not challenge the societies ex- 
isting in English-speaking countries as do many of the virtu- 
ally book-length poems that some of the same poets have 
Written. Names to look for are, chronologically, Hippius (Gip- 
pius), Akhmatova, Parnok, Tsvetaeva, Odoyevtseva, Chervrn- 
skaya, Prismanova, Shkapskaya, Habias, Inber, Aliger, Berg- 
holz, Akhmadulina, Matvcyeva, Kazakova. 
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My first memory of the Soviet Union, when I was taken 
there for a year as a young boy in 1931, was standing on 
the Moscow River bridge near St. Basil's Cathedral and watch- 
ing in amazement as eight-oared shells, four-oared, pairs, and 
single sculls went by beneath me in a massive parade, with 
women at the oars. Female rowing as a sport only appeared 
in the West in the 1950s. My 1955 set of the Britannica has 
not one word on women in its long article, "Rowing." But 
a comparable article in my earliest Soviet encyclopedia, 1952, 
devotes two of its four photographs illustrating techniques to 
women: a four and a single scull. The World Almanac still 
lists only male champions, individuals and crews, in reporting 
American results in its edition of 1974! The editors seemed 
to find no contradiction between that and the fact that it car- 
ries a special over-all article "Women 1973: The Struggle 
Goes On," which they chose to place right before the sports 
section. 

Nor did the Soviets have any hang-ups about trying out 
Western women's sports for men or mixed participation. Dur- 
ing that same first visit over forty years ago, I had my only 
experience in what used to be called (is it still?) a Vassal 
canoe, which holds sixteen, 1 believe. In this country it was 
used by women only. Groups of either sex or both could pad- 
dle one on the Moscow River. As we passed the beaches for 
nude bathing, the American adolescents in the canoe-children 
of the small English-speaking colony-stood up for a better 
view. It capsized and the next thing I knew I was diving for 
my life to avoid the enormous prow coining down on me in 
the water. 

At this writing, the first issues of the American magazine 
womenSports have appeared, and the subscription coupon 
reads: "Dear Editors: Sounds fantastic! Especially the part 
about 'couple sports' and 'Olga Korbut.'" So a tiny Soviet 
gymnast who was the darling of the 1972 Olympics at age 
seventeen has become the symbol of women in sports even 
in a magazine published by Billie Jean King. Korbut has been 
immortalized for a full generation of Russians by getting a 
paragraph of her own in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia-new 
editions appear only every twenty years. 

These things are truly remarkable when you consider that 
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^orts didn't exist for women in Russia until the Revolution 
Sie U.S.S.R. has won three of the six Olympics in which it 
11 participated and four of the five winter Olympics, and 
it is women who have given it the margin of victory. They 
have done it even though the summer Olympics have female 
competitions in only six sports as against twenty-four for men. 

Toiling in the fields and factories does not make one an 
athlete. If it did, the United States would never have stood 
a chance, because labor is more physical in every other coun- 
ty than here. Yet the United States won all but one of me 
twelve Olympics held before the Soviet Union was admitted 
to competition. We won partly because of sports-mmdedness, 
but chiefly because we had the largest system of higher educa- 
tion, and in the West amateur sports were initially primarily 
a college activity later extended to high school. We also have 
private athletic clubs participated in by men (specifically 
men) with the time and money to do this after finishing col- 
lege The military was also a reservoir to some degree, but 
entirely for men and primarily for officers until very recently 
In a word, the United States won because it had the most 
democratic access to participation in athletics and training. 
The Soviet Union has caught np and surpassed us (it has won 
three of the last five summer Olympics) despite our tremen- 
dous long-accumulated reservoir of experience and coaching 
skill, because it has now become even more democratic by 
opening access to faculties and training to young working- 
women and men through clubs and stadiums associated with 
their places of work, in which membership costs less than a 
dollar a year. The government, the place of employment, and 
the trade union cover all costs. 

The New York Times, in a full-page study of Soviet sports, 
November 2, 1967, put it thus: "Before the Revolution, sports 
was an upper-class activity. Aristocrats hunted, rowed raced 
horses and sailed at the Imperial Yacht Club. Merchants sons 
skated and worked out in athletic clubs inspired by German 

traders In 50 years, from nearly a standing start the 

Soviet Union has increased sports participation from 50,000 
to 50 million. . . . There are no professional teams m the 
Soviet Union to skim the athletic cream, no factions struggling 
control of amateur sports." 
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But things did not move smoothly upward in the thirty, 
five years between the time I had seen the female rowers and 
that article. World War II had intervened. The Times survey 
closed by quoting the Soviet national track-and-field coach: 
" 'We had many problems. We didn't have enough food and 
tens of millions were Jiving in holes in the ground. Houses 
come before swimming pools and potato fields before tennis 
courts. Now we are building those tennis courts and those 
swimming pools. It's as simple as that. And someday we might 
build a golf course. Why not?' " 

Yet by the date of that quote they had won two Olympics. 
And with their background of war devastation in mind, there 
can be only one explanation for the pre-eminence of Soviet 
women among female athletes worldwide: it reflects a degree 
of equality for women that none of the noncommunist coun- 
tries has yet attained. In 1972 there were 15,700,000 Soviet 
women participating regularly in athletic activities, or a little 
over one third of the total for both sexes. Of this number, 
37,800 women were professionally concerned with sports as 
physical education teachers or coaches and trainers. Girls 
have equal access with boys to the thousands of free after- 
hours sports schools at which they begin their training. There 
have been no breakdowns of Soviet athletic expenditures by 
sex because there is no sense of the discrimination against 
women that has been the cause of such studies being made 
here. Billie Jean King's complaint to a U. S. Senate hearing 
that "women's sports programs in the public schools receive 
only about 1 per cent of what men's programs receive" would 
be greeted with shock by Soviet athletes. As a matter of fact, 
they'd probably wonder how American women do as well as 
they do in international competition when they must emerge 
from such underfinanced preparation. 

Official intersex competition is not widespread in Soviet 
sports, but where it exists there are no hidden bars. None 
of the three dozen female jockeys in the United States has 
yet ridden in the Kentucky Derby, much less won it. The 
equivalent of that race in interest and prestige in the U.S.S.R- 
is the Trotting Derby. The first woman to win it was Maria 
Burda, in 1964. Her career record was over five hundred vic- 
tories, the competition being primarily male. Moreover, she 
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struck a direct blow for women in that sport internationally 
w competing in Copenhagen, after which the Danish trotting 
society finally admitted women to competition. In 1972 the 
U.S.S.R. Derby was again won by a woman, Alia Polzunova. 
On International Women's Day in 1973 women riders cele- 
brated by a race for themselves at the Moscow track. 

When Helena Novikova, 1968 Olympic fencing champion, 
chose to enter a men's tournament in the Soviet Union in 
1970, no issue was made of it-biit she won only half her 
matches. 

Women wrestle in the Soviet Union, but only in its version 
of judo, called sambo-appropriately a condensation of tie 
Russian words for self-defensc-in which lightning speed, agil- 
ity, and precision of movement are the deterrnining factors. 

Soccer, on the other hand, is barred to women as being 
"too rough," although about a million women in the rest of 
the world, including East European countries, play it. Yet 
when the International Gymnastics Federation ruled in 1973 
that Olga Korbufs double backward somersault on the bal- 
ance beam was "too dangerous" and henceforth barred, she 
was backed by the Soviet authorities. They also support 
women's basketball, in which the Russians are the world 
champions, although there is a good deal of body contact 
there if only in fouls. The soccer decision would seem to me 
to represent a remnant or resurgence of the "it's unladylike" 
attitude and spoils an otherwise excellent record. For example, 
a Soviet sports pamphlet of 1965, not devoted to women, 
points out in passing that their Olympic sprint and swimming 
times and high-jump heights already surpass those of men re- 
corded at the first modern Olympics at the end of the last 
century, although no one claims that genetic changes have oc- 
curred in either sex during that period. 

On an international scale, the Soviet emphasis on female 
sports has helped women elsewhere, not only by enabling 
them to point to the Soviet example (as with the Danish 
jockeys) and by playing upon national pride in urging that 
their countries be given a chance to do as well, but also by 
direct Soviet demands of the International Olympic Commit- 
tee, starting in 1957, for inclusion of more women's sports 
i° the program. 
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The best aspect of the Soviet attitude toward sports is its 
emphasis on mass participation for the sake of health. In the 
large city of Gorky, for example, a winter family "Olympics" 
was held over a three-month period, with mother, father, and 
primary school children participating in cross-country skiing, 
each against members of their own age group and sex, for 
the title "most sports-minded family in town." 

In the late 1950s the Communist party itself launched a 
drive to enlist people over forty in physical-culture groups. 
Obviously no Olympic champions were expected from among 
them. By 1961, over four million in that age category were 
engaged in sport. Moscow's Central Stadium had a hundred 
groups of women— housewives, workers, and pensioners be- 
tween the ages of forty-five and seventy— meeting twice weekly 
under guided supervision for appropriate gymnastics, swim- 
ming, and other sports. 

From the standpoint of women's equality, perhaps the sin- 
gle most satisfying aspect of the Soviet attitude toward sports 
is that its press, whether reporting internal or international 
competitions, gives absolutely equal billing to female and male 
events. If the best performance at a meet relative to previous 
records is achieved by a woman, that quite naturally gets the 
headline and the lead. It is unheard-of in Russia to omit de- 
tailed listing of female event results when listing male, or to 
put the latter in bold type and the former in ordinary, as often 
happens in American reportage. 

As this book went to press 13,000 people packed San Fran- 
cisco's Cow Palace for an exhibition sold out a month in ad- 
vance by the Soviet gymnastics team, led by Olga Korbut. 



Chapter VIII 
Down on the Farm 



And so now the war has ended, 
I alone remain alive. 
I'm the horse, the ox, the housewife, 
And the man around the farm. 

-Popular Russian Women's Folk Jingle, 1950s. 

n a Soviet film of the 1970s, The Right. Person for the Job, 
a young, college-educated man who rides a motorbike is a 
newly elected collective-farm chairman. He goes to a team 
loading grain sacks and orders its one woman member away 
With the words: "Don't let me ever catch you around here 
again!" because he feels the work is too heavy. 

I saw the film in the company of a number of Moscow 
University faculty members, specialists in the teaching of Rus- 
sian. Virtually all were female. Some were of rural birth. 
Many had worked on farms as students or during World War 
H. I told them American women's liberationists would be hor- 
rified by that scene, and I shared that feeling. The Russians 
could not understand that at all. To them, the collective-farm 
chairman was applying the recent policy of relieving women 
of heavy physical labor. They heartily approved; women had 
worked too hard for too long. They took for granted that she 
Would be given other work. As a member of a co-operative, 
she had to be. They shrugged off his manner as secondary. 
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In a wonderful Russian film of the same period. The Step, 
mother, the wife of a farm-machinery operator has to shove 
toys into the hands of her husband and tell him, "You give 
them to her." She is desperately seeking ways for both of them 
to win the confidence of his withdrawn daughter-out-of- 
wedlock whose mother had just died in a remote part of the 
country. To him, his responsibility was fulfilled by his uni- 
lateral decision to take the child for upbringing by the woman 
he married after he fathered that girl. That was just as "nat- 
ural" to him as that his wife should raise their own son. His 
job, as he saw it, was to provide the children with nothing 
more than a roof, food, and clothing as best he could. 

In the same film the wife's mother, an old-time peasant 
type, constantly berates her daughter for accepting the child. 
The mothcr-in-law moves out, although her presence and help 
in the household had previously been taken for granted by 
all, including herself. Her objection is not at all based on her 
son-in-law's attitude toward child-rearing. She is against an 
"outsider" being taken into the family, and she knows the 
traditional village attitude that a stepmother is evil to a step- 
child as a matter of course. Her daughter is now seen in that 
role. Even the young schoolteacher coming to visit the home 
of her new pupil (concern for home conditions is a job re- 
sponsibility of the Soviet teacher) glares balefully at the step- 
mother and utters some remark about her working the girl 
too hard around the house. Yet the facts are exactly the op- 
posite, and not even the silent child herself has made such 
a charge. The mother-in-law's views of right and wrong are 
so hidebound that she actually threatens to go to the local 
head of the Communist parly over the injustice, in her eyes, of 
her daughter being burdened by a child not hers and being 
put in the position of stepmother. No one takes that threat 
seriously, but it's too bad we are not shown how the local 
leader would have dealt with that problem. 

A film cannot be taken as representing universal sociologi- 
cal truth in the society it depicts, but neither would it have 
gained wide audience acceptance, as this one did, if it did 
not represent a reality general enough for the audience to re- 
late to. Moreover, if regarded as giving an unfair picture of 
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Soviet life, the government review board would have forbid- 
den its showing. 

In old Russia a country woman with a job was a contradic- 
tion in terms. That situation was described exactly in the 
1960s by anthropologist Raphael Patai, of the Herzl Institute, 
New York, writing about other countries today: "If a girl 
in an old-fashioned Indian or Japanese village does not want 
to live out her life as determined by the age-old local mores, 
what can she do? In the village, there is no alternative way 
of life which she could adopt. . . . When the position of 
women in all Afro-Asia will be one of equality with the men, 
in the sense, at least, in which this has been achieved in sev- 
eral countries of the modern Western world, it will signify 
a transformation of human life unparalleled in magnitude in 
all history." (Raphael Patai, ed., Women in the Modern 
World [New York: Free Press, 1967], p. 17.) 

That transformation has occurred in the U.S.S.R., and a 
hitchhiker we picked up in 1970 exemplified it. Before this 
woman of about thirty-five got into the car she asked if wc 
minded what she was carrying with her, opened a huge shop- 
ping bag, and showed us a baby pig. It was sick, and she 
was taking it to the veterinarian. It turned out that she was 
the director of the village community center, which had 
nightly movies, offered lectures twice a month, and did group 
work with children. 

In the U.S.S.R. a woman can stay in the village and be 
other than a peasant wife, "long on hair and short on brains" 
as a Russian folk saying put it. That phrase was accurate, 
n ot because women's intelligence was inferior but because, in 
l he words of Pankratova, a female Soviet family sociologist, 
"It is not surprising that the attitude toward women— limited 
in their legal rights, never having traveled anywhere, never 
having seen anything, in most cases unable even to sign their 
names— was one of contempt." 

She wrote this by way of contrast to what she found in 
a study of six thousand Soviet rural women in the late 1960s 
In four provinces of Central Russia, one on the north slope 
°f the Caucasus Mountains, and one ethnic minority area, the 
Tatar Republic on the Volga River. A famous Soviet study 
of the 1920s, known to sociologists throughout the world, had 
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found that in a village fairly privileged because it was near 
a railroad, only 1 of 144 women had a nonmanual occupa. 
tion: the schoolmarm. There was also a seamstress, a maker 
of the birchbark sandals peasants then wore, and two who 
worked for the railroad. All the rest were peasant wives who, 
in the words of Professor Xenia Gasiorowska of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, "proved exceedingly difficult to liberate." 
They were angry when one of their own would find value 
in cleanliness or take part in politics, never mind having an 
illegitimate and unbaptized baby. As Pankratova put it, 
women over thirty-five resisted attending classes to eliminate 
illiteracy, and the younger were "too shy to." 

Yet in that typical area today Pankratova found that 40 
per cent— two in five— of the younger rural women live by non- 
manual work, generally requiring at least high school educa- 
tion. The rapidity of progress is phenomenal, for no woman 
over twenty-seven years old had a mother with a high school 
diploma. The mothers of the youngest group of working age, 
sixteen to twenty-seven, averaged less than four years' school- 
ing. Yet those mothers are generally under fifty, and many 
are under forty. So the revolution in rural women's real, as 
distinct from legal, status came in the very recent past, con- 
trary to statements by Germaine Greer and others that Soviet 
women have been shoved back down after some mythical 
Utopia in the early post revolutionary years. 

A sociological volume written by another Soviet woman, 
Zinaida Monich, reveals an extraordinary achievement in the 
light of Patai's statement above that nontraditional life for a 
peasant woman would be "a transformation . . . unparalleled 
... in all history." Females are 30 per cent of professionals 
and paraprofessionals having to do with the production of 
tangibles (farm products) in the countryside: crop agricultur- 
ists, animal husbandry experts, economists and accountants, 
engineers at lumber mills. They are a third of all rural admin- 
istrators, who include local government officials, co-op store 
managers, heads of post and telegraph offices, leaders of com- 
munity centers, school principals, hospital directors. But they 
are three quarters of the physicians and teachers. What is most 
important in view of the tremendous gap that once existed, 
and still does in many aspects, between rural and urban fif e 



in Russia is that these figures are not much lower than those 
in town. Also, they are reasonably typical of the U.S.S.R._as 
a whole. 

Monich is not satisfied with these achievements. She points 
out that rural professional and paraprofessional women are 
better educated than men at all levels: more are college gradu- 
ates or have some college education, more are graduates from 
paraprofessional schools, more are high school graduates. In 
of the very recent past of the peasant woman, illiterate 
:11 after the Revolution, that is mind-blowing. But 
ch is concerned with the present and the future. She 
"It would be logical to presume that the greater num- 
ber of women among the rural professional and paraprofes- 
sional population, and the fact that they have a higher level 
of education than men, would make for a numerical dom- 
inance of women among the managerial group." Then she 
points out that in fact men in such posts outnumber women 
two to one. (Another source says that women head 15 per 
cent of rural local branches of the Communist party, and 20 
per cent of rural governments.) Monich concludes: 




th 
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On the one hand, there is evident a clear underestimation of 
the capacities and potentials of women as executive personnel. 
This is manifested in the fact that when candidates are advanced 
for posts of leadership, men are a majority although there are 
no adequate grounds for this. On the other hand, the fact that 
'omen are burdened with two jobs (the othe r hp.ing their, work 
in the home) creates certain difficulties in their performanceoT 
" functions of management . . . [which deprive people of much of 
leir free time]. Therefore it often happens that women them- 
:lves do not agree to being promoted to posts of leadership. 
The way out must be sought primarily in easing women's work 
in the home, in abolishing the residues of their inequality in life 
off the job, and in creating conditions enabling them to reveal 
all their creative capacities and leadership talents. 



But a good sign for the future is that the high figures for 
Women in prestige occupations in the countryside are ac- 
counted for chiefly by the very youngest women, under thirty 
years of age, who vastly outnumber men in such jobs. Middle- 
aged rural women are chiefly uneducated and do unskilled 
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work on the farms to which they belong (private farms are 
almost nonexistent). So the revolution in women's occupa- 
tional status in the countryside has actually taken place in 
the past ten years. If these younger women find husbands who 
meet their cultural standards, they remain in the villages. 
There they can be expected to increase in percentage in posts 
of higher rural authority as they gain experience and no 
longer feel that their children need all their spare time. Soci- 
ological studies have found that such women tend to marry 
equipment operators, whom these same studies show to be 
the most progressive and open-minded social category of rural 
people in all respects. The equipment operator represents 
modernity in the village, while the male farm-office employee 
tends to be as routinized in his mentality as in his work, even 
though better educated than the man on the harvester com- 
bine, truck, or tractor. 

I remember asking to see the interior of a home on a col- 
lective farm in Soviet Estonia. My guide knocked on a door. 
The wife ran the farm's testing laboratory, and the husband 
was a truck driver. Incidentally, that home would have met 
the standards of an American farm or working-class home- 
owning family today in all respects except that there was no 
car. But Estonia is the richest republic of the U.S.S.R. Most 
farm homes elsewhere in the Soviet Union are like those in 
the United States forty years ago, except that American homes 
even then were much larger and the families almost univer- 
sally had an automobile. On the other hand, Soviet rural peo- 
ple live in villages, and for the most part have always done 
so, so many thin gs can be done on foot. They go out to the 
land to work in trucks provided by the farm, if lucky. Other- 
wise, there is an hour's walk each way, on the average, in 
planting and harvest time. That's one reason why women work 
chiefly in the dairy barns (very highly paid), pig pens, and 
offices, or right in the village, and men run the farm machines. 
The women want to be close to their children, and that they 
will do the cooking is taken for granted by both sexes. 

The most important improvement in the country home is 
that every cottage now has electricity (the last ones, in the 
most remote places, received it only in the past five years); 
every village has a general store and a food store (the old 
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village had absolutely nothing but a saloon and perhaps a 
church); there are seasonal day-care centers for five million 
rural children during the planting and harvesting months, in- 
cluding nearly three million of school age; there are year- 
round child-care centers for two million preschool children 
in the countryside alone; and there are schools for all, a li- 
brary in every rural community, and a community center 
having at least movies and dances and often offering a variety 
of activities, in all but the smallest hamlets. 

The results were most neatly summed up by a farm woman 
in her thirties hitchhiking home from the county seat who 
told us, "Now I can relax in the evening and watch television 
with my husband." She no longer has to bake bread. She 
doesn't have to depend entirely upon her own canning and 
preserving for out-of-season foods, although she still docs a 
great deal of that, partly to save money to buy things like 
TV. She isn't forced to keep a cow for milk, although most 
still do, for the same reason (every rural family is given a 
large lot behind its home for a household garden, and it is 
the woman who does most of the work raising its vegetables 
and fruits, caring for the chickens, a pig and its litter, and 
the cow). It is chiefly the professional and paraprofessional 
women who dispense with the cow and pig, although chickens 
and a garden are pretty universal; but it is also their husbands, 
whether of the same occupational category or equipment 
operators, who are most enlightened and help in other than 
the traditional male functions of home repair and firewood 
hauling and chopping. 

Yet even older women have developed new values. In a 
two-week driving tour taken deliberately to pick up hitchhik- 
ers and get material for this book, one of our passengers was 
a peasant grandmother. (Young people, proud to have a ruble 
in their pockets, generally wait for the infrequent country 
buses; older ones, with smaller incomes or memories of hard 
times,' hitchhike!) She told us that her son lives in the newly 
opened farmlands of Asian Kazakhstan, two thousand miles 
to the east. He has a brick house with conveniences, while 
she lives in the usual peasant log cabin with all facilities out- 
side. But she doesn't approve of the life out there. There are 
no fruit trees on that open prairie. More important, her son's 
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small community has only a four-year primary school, so her 
grandchild, who is beyond that level, has to live in a boarding 
school miles away, as the unpaved roads don't permit busing. 
She herself could hardly have had over four years of school- 
ing, but she had lived to a time when junior high school edu- 
cation is available in long-populated country areas close 
enough so children can live at home, and the notion that an 
eleven-year-old had to be in a boarding school didn't appeal 
to her. 

But washing clothes still means pounding them with a board 
while bent over the bank of a lake or stream in summer, or 
hauling water home in buckets over a yoke for boiling and 
scrubbing in the old washtub in winter. Carrying the water 
is still chiefly women's work, although I have seen many 
young boys now doing it, and at least enough men, from 
youthful to elderly, to be noticeable. 

When I was first in the Soviet Union over forty years ago, 
the peasant woman made all the family's clothes from the skin 
out, except for birchbark sandals that were bought or leather 
boots for those rare individuals who could afford them. It was 
all done by hand, and she often spun the flax. Today at most 
she sews dresses, on a sewing machine and from purchased 
cloth, using patterns in magazines. But sewing machine sales 
are steadily dropping because of general availability of ready- 
to-wear clothing. She may also knit if she chooses. Her hus- 
band repairs the leather footwear; there are no rural shoe- 
makers and, again, no car to go to the county seat to get 
it done, although bus service is spreading. 

Yet another of our hitchhikers said, "Our children wear 
store-bought clothes and are as well dressed as in Moscow." 

Having a high school education and holding a job outside 
the peasant cottage are not all that liberation requires, as 
Western women know only too well, despite the "unparalleled 
transformation" these changes signify. What do these women 
earn relative to men? What about the earnings of those who 
continue to do physical rather than mental work? Are they 
still tied down by large broods of children? Are their opin- 
ions respected, in the family and outside? Do they hold jobs 
just for bread and buttcr-and TVs-or for higher values? Do 
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their husbands deign to do "women's work" in the home and 
on the farm? 

Pankratova's cited survey of six thousand women in Central 
Russia, the Tatar Republic, and the North Caucasus, at the 
close of the 1960s, found answers so positive as to have no 
parallel on earth, but in almost every case the situation was 
far from perfect. In a word, the Soviet solution to the problem 
of women's inequality has proved itself, but complete equality 
has not yet come. Here are the : figures: 

In terms of earnings, among married rural Tatar women, 
from an Islamic culture that held them in the most severe 
boDdagc, one in five is now the major earner in her family! 
Aid this includes the older semiliterate age groups. Among 
women of Russian nationality, from one-quarter to one-half 
are the major earners in their families depending upon prov- 
ince! The latter are in the dairy-farming areas, where older, 
undereducated women are able to earn as much as or more 
than a skilled worker in town of either sex, more than office 
workers and even low-paid professionals. This is similar to 
the American pattern of the construction worker of low edu- 
cation earning more than the female college graduate, but 
there the sex pattern is reversed. 

In a sense, men are paying the penalty of unwillingness 
to do "women's work." This is illustrated in Vasilii Belov's 
An Ordinary Occurrence, a very moving novel published in 
1966 and describing life only a decade earlier. The wife of 
a good-hcarted peasant who loves her works herself to death 
by going back to her dairy-barn job too soon after she has 
borne their ninth daughter. The reason she does this is that 
they need extra money to reimburse the collective farm for 
damage he did when drunk. 

"Ivan had said to her, don't go, rest up some, but no, she 
hurried over." A Soviet reviewer summarizes what happens: 
"Katerina wouldn't listen ... and took on yet another job, 
caring after calves, and then the idea came into her head that 
Ivan . . . could take her place, but she immediately realized 
that a muzhik could not work in the barnyard ('the whole 
village would laugh at him')." 

In that case, she paid the price, with her life, of her unwill- 
ingness to buck traditional attitudes held by women and men 
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alike. But historically it was at that very time that the govern- 
ment decided that it was now possible to encourage an in- 
crease in production of milk and its products, and meat 
(pork). It raised very high the pay to barnyard and dairy 
workers. Men wouldn't take the jobs and women did (men 
remained in their traditional field work). 

Katerina, the heroine of the novel, died partly because she 
had had too many children. She had had them because of 
another tradition: that it took a male heir to feed aged par- 
ents. Although she and Ivan kept trying, only girls were born. 
A decade later, Pankratova found in her study that that tra- 
dition was absolutely gone. Married farm women doing phys- 
ical jobs averaged just under two children, and those doing 
nonmanual labor averaged one and a half! 

Why do rural women hold jobs outside the family? Asked 
whether they would quit and confine themselves to homemak- 
ing, the children, and the garden plot if they could afford to 
economically, two thirds said no. Even among the unskilled, 
one quarter said they work chiefly for the respect it brings 
among people in general and in the family. Most important, 
male attitudes match female. Asked whether they would want 
their wives to quit their paid jobs and stay home if the family 
could afford it, no less than two thirds of men in any social 
category said no. This contrasts favorably with urban findings. 

In the old rural family, the head of the household, who 
was its oldest male, made all decisions. The woman was not 
even consulted. Today the majority of wives say that nothing 
in the family is settled without them. There is still a minority 
who say husbands sometimes act on their own, but after joint 
discussion, and only among unskilled women is it possible to 
find any who say they are not consulted. 

Outside the family, a large minority of women doing physi- 
cal work believe their opinions influence the decisions taken 
by their farms. Of those doing office work, from secretaries 
to physicians, at least three quarters think so. They have not 
only self-respect but the respect of men. This is measured not 
only by joint decision-making in the family but by male par- 
ticipation in housework. One can already find households hi 
which men do most of the housework: between 5 and 10 per 
cent, depending upon the province. This is also better than 
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in town. It happens where wives are activists or taking courses 
or of course, where they are physically unable to do the 
housework. Including these, between one fifth and one third 
of the men do at least their full share. Miraculous, m the 
light of the attitudes of just two generations ago. But turn 
the figures around, and one sees the distance that still has 
to be covered: families in which the wife does the bulk of 
the homemaking, in addition to holding an outside job, out- 
number two to one those in which it is equally shared plus 
those in which the man does most. Another improvement is 
that in only one family in twenty does Grandma bear the chief 
burden of keeping house. The fact that women who have 
worked a set minimum of years outside the home are entitled 
to pension at age fifty-five assures that Grandma is not re- 
quired to earn her keep by carrying a burden beyond her 
strength- she can walk out. So pensions for farm women and 
menrintroduced in 1964, are also a factor in women's libera- 
tion But the older woman is not turned out: sociologists find 
that only one rural family in a thousand wishes to institution- 
alize aged parents. 

Perhaps the most remarkable psychological measure of how 
things have changed comes in answering the question as to 
who"is head of the family. In the past it was "naturally" the 
householder, who was "naturally" the eldest male. Today only 
a fifth to a third of women say the man is, but even most 
of these can't explain why. Only a tiny minority of them ac- 
cept patriarchal and property-centered values, saying it's be- 
cause the man is older or because he is the homeowner of 
record in the given case. The fact that the husband still earns 
more in most cases doesn't cut much ice. The reason is a 
fundamental change among rural people in attitude toward 
education as a value. In the past it was rated low: where 
would it get you? I know a Soviet woman of thirty-four, a 
Ph.D. with the rank of senior research associate, which means 
that she makes her own decisions on what research to do. 
Her grandparents were peasants. Her mother, manager of a 
government retail shop in a small city, still doesn't understand 
why her daughter felt she had to go to college. 

In 1970 we gave a ride to a rural mother and her high- 
hool-scnior daughter, one of seven children. The mother 
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told us what all the others did and then, with great pride, 
announced this girl would be the first person in their family 
to go to college. Education is a value in itself. So farm- 
equipment operators, who are almost exclusively male, respect 
wives who earn less than they, Pankratova found, if the wives 
have more education, and that situation is the rule among 
rural people under thirty-five. 

Despite the prestige attached to education in the country, 
side, it is agreed that division of work by sex helps maintain 
old attitudes. The remaining stronghold of such division is the 
operation of farm machinery, in which the percentage of 
women is negligible. One reason is physical. To change this, 
the Cabinet issued a detailed order in J 969 both to remove 
real obstacles and to offer women an incentive. In the latter 
category, women would get five and a half weeks' paid vaca- 
tion, or a week more than men. Their output quotas would 
be 10 per cent less than men's. Starting in 1970, tractors were 
to be built with spring-mounted seats adjustable for height and 
weight, cabs enclosed against the weather, shock absorbers, 
and mufflers. 

We take most of that for granted, but in a country whose 
gross national product is only one half of ours, it was eco- 
nomically impossible until then. Women were to be given 
priority hi assignment to farm machinery with these facilities, 
plus power steering, power starting (ever try hand-cranking 
a car engine?), and other "options." Federal agencies and the 
cabinets of the republics comprising the U.S.S.R. were ordered 
to recruit women as drivers for trucks of two and a half tons 
or less, or those with power steering and automatic transmis- 
sions. Three-year training schools were to be established. The 
point is that there are no service stations to speak of, and 
every truck, tractor, or combine driver is his or her own me- 
chanic. As a philosopher put it to me in arguing against "un- 
thinking" equality: should his wife be required to hoist the 
rear axle out of their car under circumstances in which owners 
do their own repairs? If those schools have done their jobs, 
the results should be showing up in farm-equipment job sta- 
tistics by sex in the years immediately ahead. 

Another device, very important in Soviet psychology, has 
been used to raise the prestige of farm women. Partly because 
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World War II had such an overwhelming impact upon the 
country, and partly because the heritage of low education 
made visual symbolism more important than it is for us, the 
awarding of medals for outstanding jobs of work is very 
meaningful there. It is no accident that the design of the high- 
est medal for civilian effort, Hero of Socialist Labor, is identi- 
cal with the highest for military valor, Hero of the Soviet 
Union: a gold star. Brezhnev ^wears two of them. No Soviet 
male looks down upon a woman with that emblem, and there 
are now five thousand women wearing them. They have gone 
chiefly to farm women, mainly to those getting outstanding 
yields in hard physical work: sugar-beet raising, which has 
not yet been mechanized much; dairy farming, in which milk- 
ing, bringing water, and removal of manure still involve much 

hand labor; tea picking. 

When the Third U.S.S.R.-wide Congress of Collective 
Farmers was held in 1969, 40 per cent of the delegates were 
women, and twenty-two women were named to the permanent 
national body established. It can safely be said that agriculture 
in the U.S.S.R. is a field in which women have most success- 
y asserted themselves. 



Chapter IX 
Blacks, Browns, Orientals, and Jews 



in 1972 black Congresswoman Shirley Chisholm did the un- 
thinkable: she put herself forward as a nominee for Presi- 
dent. But did anyone really believe that she stood a chance, 
even in that most liberal of Democratic conventions? Or in 
the November election, if by some miracle she got the 
nomination? 

A woman, Yadgar Nasriddinova, is the head of the body 
corresponding at least in the passing of laws to the U. S. Sen- 
ate: the Council of Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet 
("Congress"). Chisholm's autobiography is an inspiration; 
Nasriddinova's is the fulfillment of any minority woman's 
wildest fantasy— a story as remarkable as having a black slave 
woman such as Sojourner Truth or Harriet Tubman become 
the presiding officer of the U. S. Senate. 

Nasriddinova is an Uzbek from Central Asia, one of the 
thirty million Soviet people of Islamic heritage. Most of them 
speak languages like Turkish, which has no resemblance to 
Russian. Chiefly they look like Chicanos, some like American 
Indians, and Oriental features are fairly common. There is 
no hostile racial feeling between those who do and do not 
look Oriental, but purely tribal bitterness and warfare used 
to be more the rule than the exception, and this was encour- 
aged by the Russian rulers in pre revolutionary times, much 
as blacks and Chicanos or Puerto Ricans are played off 
against each other in the United States today. 
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Nasriddinova's people rebelled against their colonial ^bond- 
t n Russia in 1885 and three more times in the next thir- 
^^ 7916 during World War I, when the Russian 
5£ tied to draft them into labor battalions, the whole area 
wst into flames. At least seven thousand Russians were 
SS. the rebels killed even more native <f*™«™ 
fcan Russian officials. Just as Russian women workers ^demon- 
bating for bread in the capital city m early 1917 gave the 
Relate impetus to the overthrow of the Tsar the immense 
cTtral Asia/uprising a few months earlier had undermmed 
the monarchy in its outermost reaches. 

wTthin ^cultures of Central Asia and the Caucasus the 
women were slaves. Perhaps it would not have been quite as 
oTif they had been slaves of the Russians, for they might 
have'had respect among the men of ^ Pe* 
as did the great black women organizers on ^ Undented 
Railroad and in the early feminist movement. But an Uzbek 
"General" Tubman, as she would have been called is un- 
thtnSSe. lS men of her own people would not *™ ^ 
at her they would have killed her, as they did kill, years 
after le Evolution, hundreds of the first women who wished 
to share with them its benefits of national and social libera- 
fion ThVkSng was stopped by the overwhelmingly male cen- 
tal government of the U.S.S.R. And whatever one thinks of 
cTpitTpmShment, it was stopped by executing the men who 
dtd the killing and educating the rest. This happened wefl 
"the memories of people today alive and vigorou^: 
forty-five years ago. The very first Uzbek V^^f^l 
whose amlteur predecessor was killed by her -™ 
unveiling her face, is still on the stage and only in her sixties. 
STi? is preposterous to expect that the attitudes and prae- 
feeTove which this revolutionary struggle raged are entirely 
nonexiltent today. That is what makes N""*^^ 
tens of thousands of Soviet Asian women currently elected 
to village and higher government, so noteworthy. 

Once again, before turning to Soviet Asian biographies and 
history think of the time factor in American terms. Forty- 
fivTyLs after our Civil War was 1910. A black congas 
woman in 1910? A black congress**.* in 910? Ku MKlux 
Klan terror had driven the last of them out of office a decade 
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earlier. Dr. Du Bois was only just founding the NAACP. Even 
at this writing, there are three black women in Congress J 
though in proportion to population there should be seven 
times as many. 

As this is written, two women in the world head elected 
governments, both in Asia. They are Indira Gandhi of India 
and Sirimavo Bandaranaike of Sri Lanka (Cevlon). Neither 
was born a slave or serf either of a higher owning class or of 
men. Gandhi is of the Brahmin aristocracy and Bandaranaike 
of the wealthy. And Indira Gandhi was raised by her father, 
Nehru, India's first Premier, to admiration for the Soviet ex- 
ample with respect to women and to ethnic minorities, in let- 
ters he wrote her from jail in the 1930s. 

Unlike the people of India and Sri Lanka, the indigenous 
peoples of Soviet Central Asia are almost solidly Moslem in 
cultural background. Their branch of Islam provided for 
probably the worst, most complete, and most degrading op- 
pression of women existing in any large population in modern 
times. Today, no Arab country permits women to vote. Many 
rural girls get no schooling at all, and the proportion going 
beyond the primary grades is small. Only in Algeria and the 
Sudan is any significant proportion of women employed out- 
side the home, where they are directly under the thumbs of 
their husbands and of mothers-in-law steeped in traditions of 
women's inferiority and blind obedience on the part of the 
young wife. The veil and a shroudlike caftan is still the rule 
in Morocco and elsewhere for all but a tiny handful of wives 
and daughters of wealthy European-educated types. Divorce 
is still reserved to the male, who need only say "I divorce 
you" thrice. There is no alimony, and few if any ways in 
which a divorced woman can earn a livelihood. The double 
standard prevails: chastity is an absolute requirement for 
women, while recourse to prostitutes is taken for granted 
among men. Unmarried women who have sex relations are 
still killed by their own brothers for the "shame" brought 
upon the family; married women are murdered by their hus- 
bands for "adultery." 

All this was true of Soviet Central Asia at the time of the 
Revolution, except that there was no significant education for 
women other than rote learning of religion, no exceptions to 
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the wearing of the veil except among certain nomadic and 
feminomadlc peoples who had never practiced it and not even 
ESI as economic recourse for an Islamic woman not 
P 1 of a familv The prostitutes were Russianl 
^ow SS'tta lif* of Yadgar Nasriddinova, Uzbek head 
„f tbe "Senate" of the U.S.S.R. Her father was a farmhand 
°„d died shor.lv after her birth in 1920. Her mother, then 
Sll fn ter teens was sold in marriage (all marriages were 
\7„ the itera sense) to a man who insisted that the little 
E b atndonel n pre-Sovie, toes she wonld simply have 
£ Th del rate even among ehildren in fannhes waa hor 
riLur But bv the mid-1 920s the government bad at least 
itL able o found orphanages in Uzbekistan, and they were 
oTofthe few levers then available to it to demonstrate what 
lift- for women could be like. 

F A Sough at that time primary sehools eould take only one 
LelS of the rural ehildren in Uzbekistan, and virtually no 
fZ tan peasant father would send a daughter tosehoo, 
tor her as a ward of the government, education came as a 
matter of comse. Although the government had forbidden the 
*e ghis, this was 

when she had entered prio-jy school tore had 
tan only nine country children m high » ^ <^ 
school-age population of a milhon in rural Uzbekistan. The 

05 Vad" NasSnova was graduated from high school in 
iZl. IZ entered college that year, to study civ, l engmee mg. 
All higher education is and was ton free in the >VS.S£. 
and students are supported by to govemmenh Two ^ 
later while she was still an undergraduate, a two-hundred 
m e trunk canal, virtually a river, was being dug for irngat on 
by the pick-and-shovel efforts of 160,000 people in Central 
Eh. It is standard procedure for Soviet students to be as- 
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signed to field practice, and the Young Communist League 
of which she was a member, plays a leading role in recruiting 
volunteers for summer construction projects, and in their 
organization. 

Nasriddinova's executive abilities first had a chance to man- 
ifest themselves on this canal project. Upon graduation as the 
first Uzbek woman ever to become a civil engineer, she played 
a leading role in the development of new coalfields in Uzbek- 
istan. She also became the head of the youth organization, 
with hundreds of thousands of members. 

In the postwar years she held subcabinet-Ievel posts in the 
ministries of construction and transportation of her republic. 
In 1953 she became Minister for Construction Materials, then 
Vice-Premier, and in 1959 became its president. And in 1970 
the House of Nationalities of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet 
elected Yadgar Nasriddinova its presiding officer.* She is mar- 
ried and has grandchildren. 

With Nasriddinova gone up to Moscow, there are now 
eighteen Uzbek women of cabinet or immediate subcabinet 
rank in the government of that republic of thirteen million 
people. (The Uzbeks are one of the fifteen major nations in 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Each is organized as 
a republic in its native territory.) One hundred and sixteen 
Uzbek women are the heads or assistant heads of major in- 
dustrial enterprises. One thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
seven have Ph.D.s, which is six times as high as black female 
Ph.D.s in the United States in proportion to population, and 
sixty-three have the exalted title of doktor. The Ph.D. and 
doktor figures represent increases of 50 per cent in just five 
years! Among them are specialists in women's studies, like 
Khadycha Suleimanova, a member of the Uzbek Academy of 
Sciences, who read a paper on changing family relationships 
in Central Asia at the Third International Sociological Con- 
gress. Or the granddaughter of the very first Uzbek woman 
lawyer (just retired), herself a legal scholar, whose presenta- 
tion at the International Congress of Women Lawyers in 
France, in 1972, was devoted to legislation to protect women 
against the forced marriages, marriages of children, bride- 

* She retired as this book went to press. 
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purchase, and polygamy that were the rule under Islamic law 

of tne siaiu whole women are one third 

SteTudge ^e is fo doubt that that gap will close rap- 

aiv JaS the recent closing^ the gap between female 
idly, rencctmg iue . one 

dy 49 pe^ctnt, i.e., exactly .heir proper proportion 
ZJ< : b oys oulmber girls in the population by a fraction 

"'xUs Xnge in female educational attainment is already 
fte 1 vel of edueaLn needed to nnderstand machine op era- 

Ano b r voung woman added, "It wasn't the machine that 
was ha rd but^ometbing else-, convincing parents and rda- 
fees The Young Communist League and the party helped 

So do the women's magazines, whose function ,s precisely 
,o ^ive ^encouragement, although they , »w £ «£• 
range of female interest. The magazuie published in the Uzbek 
language, UzbekUton Khotin-khlari, founded in 1926 ^ and 
witn /circulation of !60 000 = 
rC4° P c°om" "eStaTthere are 88 female gover- 
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nors, mayors, county managers, and heads of the Communist 
party at those levels, 50 district attorneys and assistant district 
attorneys, 4,415 heads of labor unions from the local level 
up to that of the entire republic (women are under 5 per 
cent of all union officers in the United States, 56 per cent 
in the Soviet Union). They are 45 per cent of members of 
legislative bodies from the village up, in that republic. Neither 
India nor Ceylon, with women premiers at this writing, has 
anything remotely comparable in terms of mass participation 
by women in public affairs. 

The women's publications also rally them to deal with the 
problems that remain, and with new ones. Two decades ago, 
seasofial day nurseries to baby-sit the children of Asian farm 
women during the planting and particularly harvesting rush 
were a great boon. Today these magazines-and the general 
press, read by men as well-seek to convince rural women 
that year-round preschool centers are good, and to convince 
men in positions of authority that funds, materials, and per- 
sonnel must be provided for them. To those there who still 
argue that because Central Asian rural families have many 
children, the three-generation family continues to be the usual 
pattern, and therefore children left at home when Mother 
works on the farm have Grandmother to care for them and 
sisters and brothers to play with, a woman replies in The 
Woman Worker magazine: 

'Time was when the Tajik woman 'didn't need' the mater- 
nity hospital or high school! And she didn't run tractors or 
harvester combines. And university education was 'not neces- 
sary' for her. And she didn't speak from the rostrums of legis- 
latures. . . . When this August [1972], the female profes- 
sional people of the republic assembled, and one Tajik woman 
after another ascended to the speaker's platform-physicians, 
scientists, government and party officials, famous actresses, 
writers, teachers-would it even pass through anyone's mind 
that there is anything in the richness and diversity of our lives 
that is outside the needs of these women, and all their friends 
not present?" (Contrast this with the fact that 84 per cent 
of six hundred Chicanas assembled in 1971 for the first-ever 
conference of Raza women in the United States felt they were 
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m t motivated to need and seek professional careers, and that 
higher education was not considered important for them.) 

In Tajikistan, which has less than two million rural people 
altogether, the number of children in the countryside enrolled 
in year-round preschool institutions has risen from 3,000 to 
8 000 in fifteen years, while the money has already been ap- 
propriated to provide for 25,000 more in the next five years. 

If Nasriddinova's Uzbeks are the Egyptians of the U.S.U. 
-oasis farmers-the Tajiks are it* Tibetans, because they live 
in its highest mountains, at the west end of the same range 
whose other end terminates in Tibet. Many Tajiks dwell m 
isolated hanging valleys where earth to build terraced fields 
was carried load by load on human backs. They share with 
the Uzbeks the same tradition of an extraordinary level ot 
oppression of women. It used to involve not only the wearing 
in public of a black horsehair veil lacking even eye slits, but 
prohibited a woman, once married, from being seen unvoted 
by another woman outside her immediate family, for the other 
might describe her face to the outsider's husband! 

Dealing with the residues of such attitudes is one of the 
duties of Ibodat Rahimova, who is a topmost official of the 
Communist party of Tajikistan. She has a very pleasant, 
round, dimpled face and looks like a Chicana worker. Her 
face was covered with the horsehair veil when she reached 
the age of seven, as tradition demanded. She wore it for a 
decade in the years immediately after the Revolution. How- 
ever, her father was very much more progressive than most 
When he had learned to read and write in a class to end illit- 
eracy in the 1920s, he performed an act of great dating: he 
sent his two daughters to school. Ibodat was then sixteen. 
Within four years she had joined the Communist party, quite 
an extraordinary act for a Tajik woman at that time. By the 
outbreak of World War II she had graduated from teachers 
college, and found herself working double shifts because the 
male teachers, who were a high percentage in Central Asia, 

were drafted. .... 

What brought her into politics as a career was her w.lling- 
ness to read letters from soldiers to illiterate womenfolk, and 
to write replies. The Communist party sent her to Moscow 
for a three-year course in its own graduate school in Moscow, 
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from 1957 to 1959. It was the popularity she won among 
women that led to her election to the City Council (Soviet) 
and for more than twenty years she has been a member of 
Congress (the Supreme Soviet) in Tajikistan. In her present 
post, second secretary of the party, she is responsible for sci- 
ence, education, cultural activities, the press, radio, and tele- 
vision. In that country of less than three million there are 
more than three thousand scholars doing research under its 
Academy of Sciences, and they come to her to use her influ- 
ence in Moscow for funding, for assistance in getting priority 
in acquiring unusual instruments, for convincing figures of na- 
tional reputation to take posts in this remote place, and so 
forth. 

Unlike the situation in India, just nine miles south of the 
Tajik border, where there are virtually no females between 
Indira Gandhi and a sprinkling of rank-and-file professional 
women, Rahimova does not sit in solitary grandeur in terms 
of representation of her sex. The Vice-President of Tajikistan 
is female, as is a Vice-Premier who, typically, is a peasant's 
daughter and ex-teacher. The mayors of four towns are 
women, and, most important of all, women elected to the 
grass-roots level of public office, village and city councils, are 
virtually half the total: 45 per cent. Two major female indus- 
trial executives have risen to be the assistant heads of the 
meat-and-dairy and the consumer-goods manufacturing indus- 
tries. Three of the very largest clothing factories, one of which 
employs thousands, have women managers. These are all 
Tajiks by nationality, although to me the fact that there are 
now four thousand employed college-educated Tajik women 
is far more impressive than the achievements of outstanding 
individuals. 

There are Tajik women like Professor Hakimova, who is 
a corresponding member of the U.S.S.R.-wide Academy of 
Medical Sciences. She is a researcher in hormonal regulation 
of the reproductive function, reached the super-Ph.D. level 
of doktor at age thirty-three (forty is about average), is the 
author of some fifty scientific papers, has herself trained four- 
teen Ph.D.s and two other doktors, and has spoken at learned 
meetings in Austria and elsewhere. A current photo of her 
lecturing to her class shows a person not much past forty, 
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-ith a substantial number of men among those busily taking 
Tot in Central Asia that is phenomenal. Among women 
Ire are recognized Tajik poets and architects. Before the 
^voluTon theater profession didn't exist and the former 

was exclusively male. r ~ P „t 
In a country where these changes are so exceedingly recent, 
the problem of overcoming archaic attitudes still ex.ste. In 
^iRahimova told a Soviet reporter, «J still wouldn't say 
verging is 'normal' in our republic." She to d a story o 
a teTnTger not in some mountain fastness but in the capital 
ity of Dushanbe, with 350,000 people in the 1960s. The par- 
«te wanted to marry her off in the old way; she hadnt even 
" nThe bridegroom they had chosen In the past a young 
woman in this position would simply have accepted her par- 
Tnts' choice and begun preparing for her wedding. Now, as 
Se did not wish to marry the man, she went to the borough 
party committee with her problem. 

P Jaw forbids forced marriage, but » was more mutant 
to convince the family rather than antagonize it. We had 
htc Zy dozens of talks" with her parents before we could con- 
vince them that if their daughter went through school and 
college and got a good job she'd be a far greater help, and 
then she could marry for love; but we did in the end, and 
now she has a lovely family." 

N^riddinova's and Rabimova's biographies are less exc, - 
L I than those of many other women of the Soviet ethnic Btt- 
Z iSTbtuse they did not have to eon.end with ^admona 
familv backgrounds. The former became a ward of the gov- 
ermcnt wMch became her "family," and the latter had a 

^Can^id^ave such good fortune. She, too, 
wa! born In ,920. While Nasriddinova is 
with a long-established tradition of irrigated agriculture, Pa 
Zova I of the Turkmen, who were Bedoutn-hke nomads 
atThat time, wandering the deserts with their *W 
and sheep west of the Uzbeks' cotton-growing o^J^r, 
Bibi was 'en, her father was told that his daughter would have 
to eo to school. Even though the Soviet government had es- 
°bhshed separate schools for girls and boys to Islamic regions 
S meet the'rock-hard prejudices to which older women were 
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actually attached even more than men, Bibi's father was not 
satisfied. He moved to the largest town in Turkmenia specifi. 
cally to avoid sending her to school: he thought no one would 
know of their existence. That boomeranged tragically because 
1930-31 was a year of extreme hardship in the U.S.S.R. due 
to the bitter struggle over collectivization. Even I, enjoying 
the privilege of special rations because my father was an 
American engineer under contract to the Soviet government, 
had no sugar in any form for months, and our tea was made 
from carrots (we arrived in 1931). People not known to the 
authorities had no ration cards and were out of luck. Bibi's 
father and a brother died of starvation. 

Neighbors sent the children to school not for education but 
because it would entitle them to rations of bread and clothing 
received by all Soviet trade school and college students who 
need it. But in her mother's opinion, a young woman's destiny 
was to be married. And the mother needed the bride-price. 
So when Bibi reached fourteen, her mother falsified her age 
as sixteen— the legal minimum for marriage in Turkmenia at 
the time— and sold her to a man as his third wife under Islamic 
law, although Soviet law forbids bigamy. 

Bibi's school principal went to her mother and mother-in- 
law and threatened them with the courts if they did not at 
least permit her to complete her education. The principal was 
practical: no threat of exposure of the illegal bigamy was ap- 
parently made. Bibi Palvanova's husband was killed in World 
War H. 

After graduating from the carpet-weaving industrial high 
school, she stayed on there as a teacher. During the war, she 
was one of the women who replaced drafted men in govern- 
ment jobs. She continued her education, majored in history, 
and became the first woman in Turkmenia, a country of two 
million, to win the degree of cloktor. She was also the first 
woman in Turkmenia of any nationality (there is a large Rus- 
sian minority) to become a member of its Academy of Sci- 
ences, which had been founded in 1951 in a country prac- 
tically totally illiterate at the time of the Revolution about 
thirty years earlier. In 1958 she became the first woman in 
the Soviet Union to head a university. There are female col- 
lege presidents, as we know from a previous chapter. 
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remains, Minister ot boi ^ ^ wfaen 

of retirement j^^^^Sn women could even 
only one in }^J^^ i ibaaa ^ are college graduates 
rea d and write Today several u.S.S.R. a 

a0 d consequently professional people io 

college^ specialty 
mon. It is stgmfi cant ha ^™ on wMch she has writ- 
is the history of of l0 ng ago, an Amer- 
ten three ^oks. When a men d o interviewcd her m 1971, 
icao woman resident in the UAA*, shoW _ 
Palvanova pointed to an illustration ^^J^ witn a 
tog a young woman ^^^ J^,^ 
yashmak veil, and said It "J^g"^ iDQiv idual stories 
Precisely the same type of sta rtics an ^ 
of women's achieved ££££ they do 

Turkmenia as tor Ta ' lK,s ™ n . Asia> choose reports o£ 

run anything about women »^'« o£ bride . 

Communis, party resolutions that revcaUn ^ 
purehase, underage „ not ignoI ant of 

ion. to eliminate these -*« ™£J at a report 

guides in the "^4°*'^ icians, male and white, 
in the San Francisco C ft ™" ,c,c °>J \- where » a nurse in 
o£ a town below the • M«»*D»» ^ W *les a newborn 
fte white wards of the tapidd «*» ely » ^ ^ 

ba by. but the Negro mother must get ^ 
three floors down to the basemen t . ^ Soviet 

fa" IS » "ho Orally have a high 

SMWS SSt^KiS, regards as 
Our world of high culture takes pr.de in wh t 

te openness to "visible »— in Sov t cStnre. Bu. as a 

dance. - .., r „„ w,, in 1943. At the age of 

Malika Sabirova, Tajik, was er i sold in marriage. 
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in kindergarten, broke down her mother's resistance (nothing 
is said of a father) to an offer to send her to the school of 
choreography in far-off Leningrad. Education and mainte- 
nance in such schools, entirely government-financed, are com- 
pletely free, and a regular academic curriculum is given. 

At fourteen she was the star of the graduation ballet put 
on in the Kirov Theater. At eighteen, back home, she was 
prima ballerina of the Tajik Theater of Opera and Ballet- 
both being art forms unknown in the Pamir Mountains till 
very shortly before her birth. She danced many of the clas- 
sical prima ballerina roles, as well as the lead in the first 
ballet by a Soviet composer of a people of Islamic heritage: 
the Tatar Vanillin's Shurate. 

When she was twenty, a Moscow jury chose her and her 
partner to be among the Soviet representatives at the First 
International Ballet Competition, and they took second prize. 
By now she had already been sculpted by an artist of her own 
people. After this triumph, the great Ulanova took over her 
training, and she became part of the touring company of the 
Moscow Bolshoi Theater, dancing in India, Burma, Japan, 
and England. Since then she has performed in Rome and 
Montreal as well. Finally, when a hundred of the finest danc- 
ers from twenty countries competed in Moscow in 1969, she 
won first prize. 

Women listening to my radio broadcasts ask me whether 
the Soviet Union has female poets and other creators— 
rather than performers— of recognized distinction. There are 
many. I did not deal with that in the chapter "Cosmonaut 
and Milkmaid" because I wanted to focus attention on occu- 
pations thus far unattainable in the West, and we certainly 
do have female poets of wide fame. In the Soviet Union the 
percentage of women poets who have attained real distinction 
is far higher: Akhmatova, Inber, Aliger, Bergholz, Akhmadu- 
lina, Matveyeva, Kazakova, to include only those whose talent 
is sufficiently recognized in the West that their work can be 
found in English anthologies. These names include Jews and 
a Tatar, but all arc culturally Russian: they use that language 
to write in. In the United States blacks write in English, of 
course, but in the U.S.S.R. it is language much more than 
race that is the mark of ethnic differentiation. 
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Poetry is written and published in more than sixty languages 
of the Soviet peoples, and translated into or out of Russian 
and others when it has any merit at all. Before the Revolu- 
tion there had been women poets writing in Russian who had 
won recognition, but among the nationalities that regarded 
teaching a woman to read as unthinkable, there obviously 

were none. c . 

To'ushan Esenova has published ten volumes of poetry. She 
looks like an American Indian>She is Turkmen and if I 
earlier compared that people to Bedouins because of their Is- 
lamic heritage and geographic location, comparison to semi- 
nomadic Indians in the United States would otherwise be 
equally apt Her childhood followed a pattern with which 
we arc already familiar. Born in 1915, one of nine children, 
she was six years old when her father took her to a prospec- 
tive suitor as a child bride. Although it was before the Revo- 
lution had won in Turkmenia, the father's conscience was 
troubled: "I'm not the only one who has had to do it. Her 
nine-year-old sister was sold, but To'ushan escaped that fate 
because her head had had to be shaved due to illness, and she 
was therefore not "marketable." The father apparently was 
sincere, because when the first school opened in their village 
after the Revolution, she was sent to it at once. When a girls 
boarding school was opened in the capital, Ashkhabad, in 
the 19?0s the government offered parents the bait not only 
of free maintenance for the children but also exemption from 
agricultural taxation, and To'ushan was enrolled. From there 
she went on to the Central Asian University in Tashkent, 

Uzbekistan. . t , 

Having graduated in 1933, Esenova's life might have been 
relatively uneventful if she had gone into teaching or even 
medicine-in a clinic for women, that is. Today female Cen- 
tral Asian physicians treat men, too, but forty years ago that 
was inconceivable. But she chose journalism, a profession that 
did not limit her contacts to children and women. Colleagues 
were sarcastic, some flatly hostile. She was sent for stones to 
remote parts of her desert country, where even male reporters 
were not always welcome. 

At that time it was unheard-of for a woman to drive a 
vehicle in Turkmenia. But Esenova disdained a mere truck 
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or even passenger car. She applied to flying school and she 
was accepted for the two-year course. 

By this time, 1936, she was getting verse published in pe- 
riodicals. These lines tell us what it was that moved her, par- 
ticularly in her first volume in 1938, to be "entirely devoted 
to the theme of emancipation of Oriental women." I found 
them in English translation. 

O women! Tear the yashmak from your face! 

Submit no more in silence to disgracel 

Lift up your voice: you will not speak alone! 

Millions now make their aspirations known: 
To work for peace and happiness of all, 
No longer abject, no more serfdom's thrall! 

When this volume appeared, she was already editor of the 
paper whose staffers had made life difficult for her five years 
earlier. Soviet newspapers are not private property. They 
function to carry out the government's and the party's policy. 
That policy called not only for liberating women to do what- 
ever they were individually capable of, but for undermining 
male attitudes of superiority by deliberately placing women 
in highly visible situations previously regarded as only within 
the male province. This policy got her an education at a time 
when the number of Turkmen women attending universities 
was infinitesimal; it also got her her job as a reporter and her 
admission to flying school. Under Central Asian circum- 
stances, this certainly had to be a factor when a new editor 
for her paper was needed, and she was chosen. Otherwise, a 
man would have gotten the post as a matter of course. Inci- 
dentally, she did not join the party until eleven years later; 
membership was not a condition for the editorship. 

That she is also a member of the city council of Ashkhabad, 
present population a quarter million, will not be surprising. 
Although she was not the very first Turkmenian playwright, 
a comedy she wrote in 1939 was the first there to deal with 
life on a collective farm. Her most recent work is a novel based 
on material about Turkmen women collected by herself and 
sent in by readers of her newspaper. 

She is a woman's writer in the fullest sense. The form of 
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noetry regarded as most difficult and most honored in the So- 
K Union is the very long poem: a novel in verse that may 
L from a couple of dozen to two hundred prm ted pages. 
In 1955 she published such a full-volume poem, and Us sub- 
let was the life of Turkmen women in prerevolutionary and 
Liet times. She is not ethnocentric. During the Spanish 
Civil War of 1936-39, when she had just begun to write this 
young woman of the Asian desert wrote two shorter long 
ZJs "Lena Odena," about a reatfifc hero of that struggle, 
Td To a Girl of Spain." In 1951 she published an enUre 
collection entitled To the Women of the East The Stalin era 
bad faults and worse than faults, but it insti led m peoples 
who had only just learned that there was a 
own villages a sense of oneness and support for the rebel- 
lious oppressed throughout the world that simply bad no 
precedent in human history. 

Esenova was married twice. She has a daughter who majored 
in English at Turkmcnia's own university, and two grandchil- 
dren. She says of them, "They take advantage of me, but 1 

En toe 1974 International Women's Day issue of Moscow's 
important Literary Gazette, she had a poem celebrating the 
hands of the female cotton-picker in Central Asia todav- 
hands so small that they can be enclosed entirely to a mans 
but that can also write laws, that in the war gripped guns as 
firmly as did men's. "But it is better to pick cotton m the sun s 
blaze; to bathe a child, to carry flowers in May. I am a woman 
and understand that. I am a woman, and have all of this in 

m The Soviet equivalent of the nightclub is the restoran. If 
you come in and no table is free, you go to one that has empty 
seats, and say to the people there, "May we?" The answer 
is "please," unless they are really waiting for others 

One evening in Alma-Ata, capital of Kazakhstan ,1 80 miles 
from China, my wife and I were dining in the hotel restoran 
when a charming couple in their very early twenties seated 
themselves at our table in the manner described above. They 
were obviously Kazakhs. After a while I introduced myself. 
She, it turned out, was in her senior year at the local univer- 
sity, majoring in mathematics. He was an engmeenng student 
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at a college in another city, so they didn't get to see each other 
very often. But he was the Soviet boxing champion in his 
weight class and was flying to Cuba for bouts. So they were 
celebrating. 

When I explained to her the women's liberation movement 
that had recently gotten under way in the United States, she 
said, "Oh, but you must talk to my mother!" I asked why. 
"Because she raised five children, and then graduated from 
the Higher Party School, and is now a top executive in radio 
broadcasting." 

It occurred to me afterward that in my very considerable 
association with women's liberationists here and in reading 
their literature, I had never encountered one who thought of 
her mother as a model of the liberation of women. 

The other youthful Central Asian woman with whom I 
have shared an evening is a Tajik, and the head of the Young 
Communist League of that mountain republic. Our meeting 
was in Berkeley, in the home of a friend who teaches in a 
junior college, and who had invited a number of her students, 
several of them Third World. For hours Guljikhon ("Flower 
of Peace") answered questions, many displaying an unin- 
formed hostility. She never lost patience or command, and I 
still cannot picture how a person of her intelligence and force 
of character would have functioned in the horsehair-veiled 
secluded women's quarters of her grandmother's day. Perhaps 
she would have been broken in the clash with the mother-in- 
law who ruled all younger women in the household. Very 
probably, had she survived to reach that station, her caged 
energies would have made her a particular tyrant over the 
younger women. 

She was one of a delegation of three from the Women's 
Committee. I drove them home afterward. After a grueling 
day of receptions, interviews, and quizzes, the three began 
laughing lightly about something, and broke into gentle, 
timeless songs, in harmony, of Russian peasant mood. 

There is another Central Asian woman my wife and I be- 
came acquainted with. One day in Moscow's Red Square in 
1970 we saw a Soviet Asian couple of about forty. I intro- 
duced myself. They proved to be Kazakhs, she an obstctrician- 
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geologist, he a historian. They urged us » 

Jjma-Ala, which we did ^ d at 

the hospita by a d.fecu t c f fa & m&mcT 

set tbe table and participated m serv ^ 

Uating that he did so requendy. He *d A* ^ 

^de from the women for discu ion ^ to ^ 

ing that this w, a f ami y much o£ his work 

dividual force of character. Because n resporksi bility 

at home, he seemed to have poss^l y mo f£ J? ^ 

for *eir two childrer , th n she. Thi ^ 

able because he, at least, ^was ; p ^ intellectual 

was not the rare case of a » J father > s 

background: he ^^^^Jui father had ever 
identification card, bearing the only *° there are 

teamed to writc-his own name. ^™^iW^ 
E» women cabinet members .«d of its C on- 

There are 170 women among the 4«z me 
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women in 
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hold industry, performed the difficult daily work of keeping 
house, and cared for the children. But this is not all." 

In the study just quoted, published in 1958, Toshchakova 
reports the recollections of a seventy-year-old woman of her 
life before the Revolution. At dawn she would milk ten cows, 
then boil the milk, pour it into leather bags she had sewn, 
make fcrmented-milk liquor, drive the cattle to pasture, tie the 
calves not far from the wigwam, then make breakfast. Her 
husband meanwhile drank his arak (60 per cent alcohol), 
rode off to look over the livestock, maybe went hunting, or 
else visited with friends. Having fed the children, the woman 
went to cut hay for the young animals, and then stored it 
herself. If there was no field work to do, she would make 
cheese for the winter, or clothes or footwear. In winter she 
brought in hay and firewood. They lived in a bark wigwam. 

Another woman, who at the time of the interview chaired 
the village Soviet, had been given in marriage at age eight to 
a rich cattle-owning tribal nobleman, and spent fifteen years 
in that family. She was paid nothing and did all the house- 
work. The mistress only gave orders, sat at the fireplace, 
smoked, poured arak for guests, or went visiting. 

When a child was born, a ritual question would be asked: 
"Is it a needed one, or not?" A boy was "needed," a girl was 
not. The visible symbol of women's inferiority was a sleeve- 
less gown of enormous weight, interfering with work and 
movement: the hem consisted of nine layers of cloth glued 
together with dough. When a boy reached seven, a maternal 
uncle would give him his best horse; a girl got nothing. The 
exceptional poverty of most of the Altais led to slow matura- 
tion: a girl was regarded as adult at sixteen or seventeen. In 
the earlier years of marriage she was simply a slavey. And 
the complete lack of sanitation, plus hunger, led to an extraor- 
dinary death rate. Dr. Toshchakova insists this was socio- 
economic: children of the poor went entirely naked to age 
ten in summer, although average July temperature was only 
55°. In January, when the average was below zero and tem- 
peratures to -60° were recorded, a child of the poor had a 
secondhand sheepskin coat over its nakedness and patched 
hand-me-down footwear. Illiteracy was universal, of course. 

Perhaps the space I have given to the work of this one 




Monument to Nadezhda Krupskaya. It identifies her as a 
personality in her own right, with no mention of the fact that 
she was Lenin's wife. It is at a building where she taught 
workers' classes in prerevolutionary times and recruited them 
for revolutionary activity. 



The best workers of a Siberian steel mill. Women operate 
cranes and other heavy equipment. 



Villagers watching a touring fashion show. 



This gynecologist, a Ph.D. (center), being honored on her 
retirement, was one of the first Uzbek physicians of either sex. 
Today there are 10,000 female Uzbek doctors, 60 per cent 
of the profession in that Soviet republic. 



Hon. Yadgar Nasriddinova (center), Centra As urn Uzbek 
chairwoman of the Soviet equivalent of the U.S. Senate, the 
House of Nationalities. She is an engineer by profession. 

Country genera, store. Today fewer yard goods are being sold 
and more ready-to-wear: sewing eats into women s free time. 





A flying doctor (center) arrives by helicopter to treat a 
pipeline builder. The pilot is carrying her bag. 

The teacher receives universal respect. The gold star medal 
identifies M. Gogleva as holder of the title Hero of Socialist 
Labor, the highest award whatever for achievement of any 
kind. 



In Central Asian Tashkent, where women were murdered for 
exposing their faces forty-five years ago, public exhibition of a 
painting of a nude in the art museum is as revolutionary as 
was the opening of San Francisco's Museum of Erotic Art in 
the 1970s. The viewer is Uzbek ballerina Bernara Kariycva. 





.Satellite-tracking system operator. The entire network is 
commanded by a woman, was largely designed by female 
engineers, and is often operated by them in the field. 
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woman, of one very small people, is disproportionate. But the 
notion of a woman of this background and of an age indicat- 
J. a she had to be very much part of this life, becoming, by 
i 9 58 editor of the Learned Papers of the Mountain Altai In- 
stitute o) History, Language, and Literature, overwhelms me. 
Incidentally, by the time I met her, a second Altai woman 
had also won a Ph.D., and a third, only twenty-four years 
old was one of the five representatives in the House of Na- 
tionalities of the Supreme Sopet of the 170,000 people of the 
Mountain Altai Autonomous Region. 

Despite all the oppression of the Central Asian peoples and 
the extraordinary backwardness of those like the Altai, it was 
the Jews whom Lenin, before the Revolution, rightly called 
"the Negroes of Russia." Just as, among all the minorities in 
the United States, a special stigma is borne by blacks, so was 
that true of the Russian Jew. The depressed place of the 
woman in Orthodox Judaism itself docs not help. For a Jew- 
ish female to aspire to governmental recognition in tsarist 
Russia would have been regarded as ludicrous. A distinguished 
Soviet scholar tells a story from his childhood in which a Jew- 
ish mother who wanted her child admitted to high school 
crawled on her knees from the principal's office door to his 
desk. This was in the twentieth century. But there were some 
Jewish female physicians. 

In 1972 a Jewish woman, Natalia Satz, won the Soviet 
equivalent of a Pulitzer Prize, not a private but an official na- 
tional honor. In 1918, immediately after the Revolution and 
with civil war raging, she entered the Moscow Soviet at the 
age of fifteen, applied for permission to found a children s 
theater, and asked that a building be given her. Asked who 
the director would be, she replied, "I, of course." An offi- 
cial of vision supported her. By the mid-1930s she had put 
on 4,500 performances of forty-three plays, dances, dramas, 
operettas, marionette shows, and concerts to audiences to- 
taling 3,500,000. - . .... 

But in 1970 alone, the 144 permanent professional chil- 
dren's theaters now existing put on 95,000 performances for 
30,000,000 children and teen-agers. They employ an average 
" seventy-five persons each! Every ethnic republic has at 
it one such theater, and the largest has nineteen. 
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Maya Plisetskaya, also Jewish, is today the prima ballerina 
of the Bolshoi Theater, and since 1959 has heJd the highest 
honor a Soviet performer can be given: the title People's 
Artist of the U.S.S.R. Lina Solomonovna Stern, a physiologist, 
was elected to the Academy of Sciences in 1939 and was 
awarded a Stalin Prize in 1943 for her studies of the barrier 
between brain and bloodstream, regulating the cerebrospinal 
fluid. 

Several of the leading women poets are Jewish, as is the 
best children's writer, Agnia Barto, who has had a total 
printing of twenty million copies of her works. 

A professional theater ensemble performing in the Yiddish 
language is headed by Anna Guzik, its lead performer. 
A Jewish woman is among the five members of the U.S.S.R. 
Supreme Soviet from the Jewish Autonomous Region, Biro- 
bidzhan. 

Grume Melamud, who escaped from under a pile of corpses 
in the Nazi massacre at Babi Yar in 1941, fought in the Red 
Army, winning eleven decorations for heroism. Her feats were 
recalled in print in 1972 in a Yiddish publication of limited 
circulation, but a booklet on the heroism of a nurse, Leah 
Kantorovich, was publicized in 1970 by the most respected, 
very widely read Russian-language magazine of literature 
and social criticism, Novy Mir. 

In the U.S.S.R. formal honors are awarded not only by 
the central government but by the affiliated republics. The 
Ukraine, for example, issued an award in 1969 to Dr. Esther 
Minuhin, medical director of a tuberculosis sanatorium, and 
Roza Slomnitzka was decorated the previous year for her 
services as a revolutionary in pre-Soviet times. Another Jew- 
ish physician, Dr. Evgenia Izrailovna, is also the mother of 
one of the Soviet cosmonauts, Boris Volynov, whom she 
raised after divorce. In music, there is the woman composer 
Rivka Boyarska, whose volume, Music to the Songs of Yiddish 
Poets, was published in 1967. 

For Jewish women to be in medicine and even physiology 
is not surprising, but an engineer, Sophia Belkin, was a 1964 
winner of the Lenin Prize, equivalent within the U.S.S.R. to 
a Nobel Prize. In painting there is Nina Lieb among others. 
The list of full professors in various fields and at the best uni- 
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ver sities would be too long to print, and some one learns of 
lurely by accident: the mother-in-law of a friend of mme 
recently retired from that rank in the economics department 
TmoLow University, for example. Jewish women ^ere 
anion* the founders of field anthropology in the U.S.S.R. 
EStag years and traveling thousands of miles by horse and 
dogs^d in easternmost Siberia and the Arctic. In psychology 
an endre issue of the translation journal I Soviet Psychology 
Winter 1972-73, was devoted to excerpts from the monograph 
iTnaUty and \he Psychoid of Activity representing the 
cumTination of the forty-year career of Professor Bluma 
ZeS and published by Moscow University Press in 

l9 to"aU there are now 200,000 college-tiamed Jewish women 
«S in their professions in the U.S.S.R Tfusj negy 
half the total Jewish female population of working age. The re 
Toothing remotely like that anywhere in the world, mcludmg 
braef which has the same number of Jews, or the United 
sSes whh twice as many. Nor does it exist among any other 
n^rnX-majority or minority-in any country on earth. In 
" ed States only one eighth of even white women have 
finished college, and a great proportion of these make nc use 
of their education in paid employment or are unable to do 

The Jews, however, along with Gypsies, Germans and 
Poles are distinct from other nationalities hving in he 
USSR in that they do not originate there .Whatever he 
compiaints of nationalist Russians or Uzbeks, ^J^£ 
solution of that particular problem by seeking to leave the So- 
viet Union: it, or their ancestral region within * ,« the «r na- 
tive land But the nationalist fraction among Jews or ethnic 
Ge^s seeks to meet that psychological problem by movmg 
to the land they associate with the ongm of ^ £°&k 
Israel or Germany. Through 1973 a couple of thousand 
Germans and eighty thousand Jews had done so. This is lime 
than 4 pef cent of Soviet Jews. That is well below the 
figure for nationalist-minded persons known to exist among all 
Soviet nationalities. However, free emigration 
and Jewish women have been among those den onst ratmg 
and in some cases suffering for, their desire to leave. Emiha 
Trachtenberg, Lilia Ontman, and others have been jailed. 
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Ruth Gruber describes others in Ms. (April 1974). On the 
other hand, Julia Finkelstein left her emigre husband i Q 
London and returned to the Soviet Union with their son. R.N. 
Baliasnaya, a writer, joined with a male writer and other Jews 
of both sexes in statements supporting Moscow's policies with 
respect to their ethnic group. To remove an obstacle to de- 
tente, Moscow permits vastly more emigration by Jews than 
by members of any other ethnic group, including Russians. 
Armenians from abroad have moved to their traditional home- 
land, which is in the U.S.S.R., in numbers three limes as large 
as the Soviet Jews who have left for Israel. 

Ethnic prejudice and mistrust is something we in the United 
vStates are all too familiar with. Its decline in the Soviet Union 
has been spectacular, as measured by both sociological surveys 
and such persuasive data as intermarriage. True, intermar- 
riage often represents marrying up: a male seeks a wife of an 
ethnic group with higher status. In our society the higher one 
goes in the power structure, the rarer is interracial and even 
interrcligious marriage. I am not talking of people in the 
highly visible world of entertainment, but of those in positions 
of control. In the U.S.S.R. the picture is sensationally differ- 
ent, and has been for many years. Stalin's Foreign Minister, 
Molotov, and Defense Minister, Voroshilov, were married to 
Jews. Today, in the Tatar Autonomous Republic on the Volga 
(Tatars are of Islamic heritage and speak a Turkic language), 
the higher one goes in the very large Russian population, the 
greater the percentage of Tatar spouses: 3 per cent among 
skilled workers, 6.6 per cent among professionals, and 14.7 
per cent among heads of enterprises and institutions. 

As top executives are almost exclusively members of the 
Communist party, what emerges is that the Communists prac- 
tice the internationalism they preach. This is confirmed by 
data for Latvia. Among politically unaffiliated Latvians, 10 
per cent have married across ethnic lines; among Commu- 
nist party members 15 per cent, and among members of the 
Young Communist League, the generation among whom pre- 
Soviet traditions of ethnic insularity arc lowest, fully 29 per 
cent are intermarried. Latvia is a Soviet Baltic republic. 

With respect to Tatars and to Central Asia, it must be re- 
membered that Islam absolutely prohibits marriage of its 
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women to infidels. Orthodox Judaism and Christianity are 
little if at all, better. Law itself, under the Russian Empire, 
prohibited interreligious "miscegenation"! In Tashkent, the 
lareest Central Asian city, only 2 per cent of marriages were 
transnational in the first Soviet years, 1921-25. But by 1971 
the figure was 30 per cent. In most Soviet Central Asian cities, 
women of the local nationalities now intermarry as freely as 
men although we know that two generations earlier the only 
marriage was by a sale arrangc<%by the father and invari- 
ably to a Moslem. . . 

Even more striking is a study of intermarriage involving 
Jews in Soviet Daghestan, a high mountain area at the Cas- 
pian Sea end of the Caucasus, whose people are chiefly of Is- 
lamic heritage. Jews-I am Jcwish-never intermarry where 
thev feci themselves oppressed: it is regarded as betrayal. 
Think of Tevye's horror in Fiddler on the Roof when one of 
his daughters fell in love with a Russian. 

In 1940, a full generation after the Revolution, the num- 
ber of Jewish-Daghestani marriages in the capital city of that 
area was zero. But between 1959 and 1968 there were al- 
ready 366 marriages of ethnic Jews to non-Jews in that city, 
as against 512 in which both parties were Jewish. 

Wherever one looks in the Soviet Union, the data do not 
show the Jews to fall into a category of their own, which cer- 
tainly was the case before the Revolution. For example, m 
Latvia, Jews intermarry more than do Latvians or Russians, 
but less than Belorussians, Poles, Ukrainians, or Lithuanians, 
the other major nationalities there. 

The purpose of the research I drew upon was to determine, 
among other things, the levels of nationalism among Soviet 
nationalities, measured by intermarriage and interethmc 
friendships on the positive side, and objections to working with 
or under persons of another nationality, as well as to inter- 
marriage, among the criteria on the negative side. Marked 
levels of nationalism were found among 5 to 10 per cent of 
each ethnic group: an exceedingly low figure. A higher level 
Was found only among older rural women-the most isolated, 
least educated, and most religious element in the population. 
A University of California study in 1966 showed that only 
one fourth of church-going American Christians were en- 
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tirely free of anti-Semitic prejudices. That is exactly the oppo- 
site of the worst Soviet figures, in which 25 per cent was the 
highest figure in any social stratum of any nationality show- 
ing other than positive attitudes (negative plus decline-to- 
state). Of all nationalities in the U.S.S.R., interestingly, the 
Russians and the Jews showed the lowest levels of nationalist 
feelings directed against others, including each other. 

All in all, the status of Jewish women in their individual 
relations with men, as well as in education and occupation, 
is undoubtedly the best of that of any nationality in the 
U.S.S.R., including the Russians. This is because the Jews are 
the most urban people, and it is in the countryside that tradi- 
tion hangs on longest despite law, education, persuasion, 
propaganda, or whatever. In the cities it is in the families with 
the most recent or continuing ties to the countryside that 
residues of the patriarchal family are strongest. In 1959 a 
Jewish woman of little education, married to a Russian 
plumber, told me that their neighbors in a Leningrad apart- 
ment house didn't associate with them much because her hus- 
band adhered to what she thought of as Jewish norms: their 
idea of an evening with neighbors was not getting drunk, and 
he didn't beat her. 

In the past, women of the Islamic peoples would take any 
kind of treatment. On the one hand, religious law gave them 
no recourse whatever. On the other, they took their own op- 
pression for granted. Today this is changing rapidly. One study 
in the Caucasus concludes: "The rather substantial percent- 
age of divorces in mixed marriages initiated by Daghestani 
women is indicative of their rising initiative." In one Central 
Asian city, 70 per cent of divorces in 1969 were on grounds 
of the husbands' habitual drinking. Obviously, the women 
initiated them. 

In our country visible-minority women suffer higher unem- 
ployment, drug addiction, the bane of the ghetto, and prosti- 
tution. In the U.S.S.R. there simply is no measurable unem- 
ployment, prostitution, or drug addiction. So ethnic origin 
makes no difference. 

Ethnic minority women there do not live in ghettos, al- 
though prerevolutionary Russia was the classic land of the 
ghetto half a century ago. It cannot be loo strongly empha- 
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size d that there are no ghettos. The women do not sally out 
Z the morning to jobs as housemaids or hotel or hospital 
service workers in a foreign world, returning at night to a to- 
tally different culture. Neither by visible physical differences, 
language, or religion is there any association between un- 
skilled, physically exhausting, unpleasant, or simply low-status 
obs and ethnic origin, although in prerevolutionary times 
there was, and observers stiff reported it twenty years later. 
When the first Chicane group ever to visit the Soviet Union 
(Staff and students of the ethnic studies program at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley) did so in 1972, they told me 
that their first and strongest impression was the contrast be- 
tween London Airport, where black and brown people were 
tog the dirty work, "just like at home," and Moscow, where 
whites were doing it. They visited Central Asia and saw that 
there is no lack of visible-minority people in the U.S.b.K. 

Where do ethnic women go from here? Those whose na- 
tive language is not Russian constitute half the women of the 
Soviet Union. Most of them cannot in any way be compared 
to immigrant nationalities hi the United States, because they 
live, and usually comprise majorities in, the territories their 
forebears inhabited lor a thousand years or more. They are 
no more a single cultural group than blacks, Chicanes, Ori- 
entals, and American Indians here. 

Some female ethnic populations, chiefly Slavic and Baltic, 
and the Jews, are equally or even more advanced in status 
relative to men than are Russian women: percentage of col- 
lege students, of employed college graduates, members of 
major professions, judges, high school principals. Others 
chielly in the Caucasus and Central Asia, have to combat 
more deeply rooted traditions, both in themselves and particu- 
larly in men, than in the rest of the country. For example, the 
Armenians, one of the world's most sophisticated peoples 
seem to have the most firmly rooted divisions by sex roles of 
any indigenous Soviet nationality of significant size. Among 
them the percentage of judges who are women is little more 
than one third the U.S.S.R.-wide average, but four times as 
high as in the United States. Only 9 per cent of high school 
principals in Armenia are women, while in Russia, by far the 
largest republic, it is 31 per cent, and in Latvia, another small 
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one, it is 41 per cent! A Kazakh woman with a key post in 
chemicals technology reports that a reason for her entering 
such work, as recently as 1964, was men's prejudiced belief 
that women "weren't much good at such work. I'd show 
them." Clearly, the Soviet Union is not a country but virtually 
a world, whose components are at different stages of cultural 
development in different spheres of existence. 

What of the future? Among some in the United States it is 
now fashionable to put down female predominance in the 
teaching profession on the grounds that it represents chan- 
neling of women into a nurturing role. A century ago it was 
not looked upon that way: men had been the schoolteachers, 
and female entry into the profession on a large scale was 
regarded as a triumph. Jn Soviet Estonia, for example, women 
have virtually taken over the teaching profession: 91 per cent. 
Does that mean they are in a depressed status in that culture? 
On the contrary, they are over half the judges there, making 
it one of only two Soviet republics in which that is true. 

So it is not good that women are only 39 per cent of teach- 
ers in mountainous Tajikistan and 44 per cent in desert Turk- 
menia, although by comparison to the past that is splendid. 
In this area of Islamic background, any figure less than half 
means they haven't yet reached equality. Many of the women 
teachers may be of other nationalities, because only a quarter 
of the ethnically Tajik and Turkmen college students arc fe- 
male, although women are half of the U.S.S.R.-wide student 
body. Gauged very roughly by percentage of the labor force 
consisting of women, the situation in Central Asia and the 
Caucasus today is what it was in Russia on the eve of World 
War II. 

Steps to correct this situation are taken at two levels: by 
the central Communist party in Moscow, and by party and 
government in each republic. In addition, indigenous ethnic 
women of achievement, who number in the thousands by 
now even in these places, take measures of their own, as 
emerges in the following pages. 

In 1970 the Congress of the Communist party of Uzbekistan 
heard a special report and adopted a resolution with regard 
to women. The speaker was male, which I think is good be- 
cause, unfortunately, the overwhelming majority of the dele- 
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gates were male. He was unsparing. There was no sustained 
concern, he said, for training female executives and upgrading 
their qualifications, or for mechanizing hard-labor jobs. Some 
local committees underestimated the need to activate women. 
Government departments were not giving the attention they 
should to promoting women. Agriculture was particularly bad. 
In some places women were promoted in response to pres- 
sures from above but not given help in learning their new 
responsibilities, more complexMhan they had ever had. There 
was not much concern in Uzbekistan for creating conditions 
enabling women to hold jobs: shopping facilities and service 
industries, public eating places. 

The resolution was most specific. Admissions of women to 
the Higher Party School, and to undergraduate and graduate 
levels of colleges and universities, were to be increased by 
preferential selection over men, all other things (grades, 
exam scores) being equal. In the most backward categories- 
rural women and urban housewives-they were to be drawn 
out of a completely household-centered existence via amateur 
performing groups, organized trips to movies, concerts, and 
the theater, persuasion to visit and use libraries, conferences 
of readers of their favorite magazines, evenings of questions 
and answers, and even such elementary steps as dressmaking 
and home-economics clubs to appeal to those with entirely 
tr aditional views of their roles. An "atmosphere of harsh con- 
demnation" was to be created with respect to "manifesta- 
tions of an incorrect attitude toward women . . . shameful 
instances of offenses to women's honor and dignity. . . . 
Many party organizations and government agencies are guilty 
of a lenient attitude in dealing with persons who violate Soviet 
laws on marriage and the family." 

Nationwide membership organizations of women ceased to 
exist in Russia proper forty years ago. At that time, women 
had gained the confidence to stand up for themselves in mixed 
organizations and to function in them, and had in practice 
attained essential equality in employment and education, that 
is, outside the home. In Turkmenia and Tajikistan, male su- 
premacist attitudes on the one hand and the traditional 
timidity of women on the other are still pronounced and ex- 
tensive. As a consequence, various kinds of women-only 
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gatherings continue. In Turkmenia there are nationwide 
women's congresses every few years. In Tajikistan there is a 
republic-wide "girls' council." There the Young Communist 
League introduced an annual Bibi Zainab Prize in 1968, 
named for the first Tajik woman ever to head a local Soviet. 
She was killed by counterrevolutionaries in the 1920s. The 
first award went to a woman farm-equipment operator, for 
success in pioneering a new field for women in that republic. 

There are "girls' clubs" on Turkmen collective farms. At 
Turkmenia's university, in Ashkhabad, the Poppy Club, an all- 
women's club, was founded as recently as 1966. (To Ameri- 
cans, who take sex-segregated institutions as normal, it is 
necessary to explain that there is no such thing as a men-only 
club in the U.S.S.R.) There arc 1,200 female students in the 
day-session enrollment of 5,200. The club has not only de- 
bates, discussions, lectures, literary and sports activities, but 
also domestic science and needlework groups, the latter fa- 
mous for their carpets and embroidery. Males are permitted 
to attend its functions by invitation only. 

While women's magazines exist everywhere in the U.S.S.R., 
there are no special women's sections in newspapers, where it 
is assumed that matters of concern to women are of concern 
to men as well, and that women will write to the papers as 
freely as men. But in the national newspaper in Turkmenia 
there is still a special department, "Women Speak," devoted 
to criticisms and exposures of male supremacist behavior. Fe- 
male students appear on TV to describe how they settled 
difficulties with their parents about going to college, so as to 
help others still having similar problems. The city-wide 
women's council in Ashkhabad conducts an "oral maga- 
zine," essentially consisting of meetings at which women of 
achievement in all fields speak to encourage others. 

Separate women's teachers' colleges had to be established 
in Central Asia, one of them as late as 1944, and they still 
exist in those areas because most rural parents would not con- 
sider permitting their daughters to attend mixed schools away 
from their home villages with adult males. One hundred per 
cent attendance of girls through high school graduation was 
to be sought. Actually this was a measure to improve a situa- 
tion that was already far advanced. In not one of the Soviet 
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republics of Islamic heritage by 1944 were girls less than 48 
per cent of enrollment in the high school grades. But in Rus- 
sia at large they were 58 per cent, reflecting a universal 
tendency of some boys to drop out and take physical jobs. 
Finally, the Communist party was instructed to step up the 
work of women's councils (not part of that party) at every 
level from the collective farm up. 

Women throughout the U.S.S.R. were for many years pro- 
moled to positions of topmost authority over men of com- 
parable merit as a matter of conscious policy, in order to en- 
courage other women and to compel a proper awareness in 
male "colleagues. In Russia proper, this is no longer done. 
Personally I believe that it is still very much needed. But in 
Central Asia the party itself recognizes that this continues to 
be necessary. For example, in 1971, a twenty-six-year-old 
Turkmen woman historian was named Vice-Premier of Turk- 
menia (2V 4 million population). She had completed graduate 
work at the party's Academy of Social Sciences in Moscow, 
which trains its top leadership, and had written her thesis on 
the elimination of illiteracy in Central Asia. At the time of 
promotion to this post, she was the head of the Young Com- 
munist League in Turkmenia (co-ed, of course) and assistant 
head of the Turkmenian Communist party's Department of 
Science and Higher Education. 

The same thing is done at lower levels. In Azerbaijan, sub- 
sequent to a criticism by the Communist party in Moscow pub- 
lished in the major Soviet newspapers, twenty-one female 
farmers were promoted to positions of leadership in the col- 
lective farms in a single county in 1970. 

Asian women are now still fighting for such public criti- 
cisms and changes as did Russian women forty years ago. 
For example, a joint letter by a group of women in a Turk- 
menian paper reads: "One still hears talk to the effect that 
administrative posts and responsible jobs are man's and not 
woman's work, and that a woman is 'better suited to' ordi- 
nary work. ... It must be said outright that party and gov- 
ernment organizations do not always help such comrades to 
break with their 'granddaddy' habits." 

A woman heading a department of a teachers' college in 
the capital of Tajikistan wrote that many collective farms had 
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no bathhouses or even bakeries to ease women's work in the 
family. Her use of the word "even" meant that bakeries were 
already regarded as normal, a phenomenal change from the 
situation only a decade ago, when a farm woman there with 
an average of five or six children had to bake her own bread 
in addition to the work on the farm. 

Perhaps the status achieved by the women of the Soviet 
peoples of Islamic heritage can best be summarized by com- 
paring a single statistic to the figures hi other countries in 
various categories. In 1970 there were 21 1,000 women college 
students among Islamic peoples in the U.S.S.R., whose com- 
bined populations are 34,000,000. Long-civilized France, with 
50 per cent more people, had only the same number of women 
students as these Soviet areas where the veil, the harem, and 
illiteracy were universal half a century ago. Yet France has 
the largest student body of any West European country and 
the highest percentage of women in it. Japan, the most ad- 
vanced capitalist country in Asia, had a slightly larger number 
of women students (216,000) than the combined Soviet areas 
of Islamic heritage, but a population exactly three times as 
large; that is, only one third as many women in proportion. 
India, under a woman Prime Minister, had a few more women 
students (250,000), but sixteen times as many people, so it 
is entirely out of the running. Egypt, with which the com- 
parison is fairest because it has exactly the same population 
as the combined Soviet peoples of Islamic heritage, has less 
than one sixth as many women students despite remarkable 
progress. Finally, Sweden, with the highest percentage of stu- 
dents to population of any Western country but the United 
States, and with what is regarded as the all-round best status 
of women in the capitalist world, had 10 per cent less women 
students in proportion to its population than these Soviet 
nationalities. 

If the same comparison were made for the professions of 
medicine, engineering, and law, and for the percentage of 
women sitting as judges or running high schools, the lead of 
the Soviet women of Islamic nationalities would be incom- 
parably larger. 

Except for teachers and social workers, the comparable fig- 
ures for black professional women in the United Stales are 
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«o low that to cite them would be to reinforce the racism 
5 the American mind. If one lumps together the schoolteach- 
1 at one end and the migratory berry pickers still moving 
Ltween Florida and New York State at the other, it is pos- 
Sble that the average living standard of black women in the 
United States may still be higher, in the purely material sense 
ma n that of the average in the Soviet Union because this 
country is so much more economically developed. But no 
Soviet woman, and specifically none of an ethnic minority, 
D eed fear the experience of twelve- and fourteen-year-old 
black sisters in Montgomery, Alabama, who were sterilized 
bv a federallv financed agency in 1973 because, he United 
Press reported, "boys were hanging around the girls and the 
agency felt that sterilization was "the most convenient method 
to prevent pregnancy." It had ordered eleven steriliza- 
tions that year, and they came to light only because oi a suit 
on behalf of the sisters. In the U.S.S.R. women and minorities 
are both treated and respected as human beings. 



Chapter X 
Women Speak Out 



Contrary to the picture of unsmiling gray uniformity and 
brainwashing created by the American press and electronic 
media, the Soviet people do not all think alike. There is a 
great variety of opinions among women as well as men. 

Therefore no one should accept any story that follows as 
expressing the opinion of the Soviet woman. There is no such 
person. There are young, middle-aged, and old, urban and 
rural, highly and poorly educated, Russians and members of 
numerous different kinds of nationalities, atheists and those 
influenced to a greater or lesser degree by several varieties 
of Christianity, Islam, Judaism, and other religions. Beyond 
all that they are individual human beings. Two young, urban, 
atheist, ethnically Russian, college-educated women, married 
and with one child each (a very large category has all these 
characteristics combined) may well have very different opin- 
ions about how many children one should have, what it is 
that a husband should contribute to the work of the home, 
whether the schools should provide sex education, and just 
about anything else. For example, opinion as to family size 
differs sharply between Minsk, a large city of a million, and 
Moscow, a great one of seven million, because 90 per cent 
of the population of Minsk has come there since it was devas- 
tated in World War II, and therefore consists of the country- 
born and their daughters. 

As in every other country where public opinion matters— 
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and it verv definitely does in the U.S.S.R.-spokeswomen have 
Lncrucd for female views. There is the Soviet Women's Com- 
mittee which is rather official but has come up with ideas 
verv much its own, including some that might be shocking 
t0 some feminists in the West. For example, in a country 
where women's access to occupations has come to be taken 
for granted, that committee, in speeches and publications 
states with great pride that it has convinced the government 
in recent years to bar woraci from coal-mining. In its litera- 
ture the Women's Committee explains that women have 
worked too physically hard under worsening conditions tor 
too long, and with all sorts of other work always available, 
why permit some to go on endangering and dulling them- 
selves? Upholders of untrammclcd individualism may be out- 
raged, but that is how that group feels. 

Then there are sociologists, whose findings and views are 
bein° listened to more and more carefully. Some of the most 
prominent, particularly in this field, are female. They are not 
unanimous in their convictions and recommendations. Dr. 
Zoya Yankova is the most outstanding. As we will see, she 
is not terribly radical: her views on some subjects are closer 
to those of the average American woman as revealed by pons 
than to others here who regard themselves as in the vanguard. 
For example, the Psychology Today poll in 1972 found only 
15 per cent of U.S. women in favor of ending marriage in 
its present form, no more than 37 per cent in favor of equality 
in housekeeping, and 42 per cent in favor of child-rearing 
without sex-role stereotyping. 

While there is no Gloria Steinem in the Soviet Union, there 
are female journalists of great prominence who devote them- 
selves chiefly to furthering women's interests as they variously 
see them. Larisa Kuznetsova is one, Ada Baskina another 
They do not necessarily agree either with each other or witn 
other categories of spokeswomen. 

The role played in American life by the actress as a voice 
for women is, because the history of Russian culture is differ- 
ent filled there by the female novelist and "serious writer.' 
Marietta Shaginyan is one. Vera Panova, who died recently 
and whose ideas are influential because bcr books continue 
to be read, is another. 
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Finally there are writers of letters to the editors. The Soviet 
press consists very much more of reader-written material than 
does our own, and there is an abundance of diverse opinion 
constantly being expressed by women about women and men. 

I have met many Soviet women, from semiliterate elderly 
peasant hitchhikers to Ph.D.s, workers, film writers, botanists, 
teachers and doctors, Communist party officials, diplomats, 
and individuals in any number of other occupations. I have 
also learned the views of those women who won't talk freely 
to a man, through my wife and other foreign female visitors 
to and residents in the Soviet Union, exchange scholars, wives 
of Soviet citizens, and so on. 

This provides a rich basis for judgment. Yet my knowledge 
of what Soviet women think ranges from firm data gathered 
with the most sophisticated techniques by their social scien- 
tists, to areas of vagueness because great numbers of women 
still won't talk freely even to other women about problems 
regarded as intimate, for reasons we discussed earlier, much 
as was the situation here a generation, and certainly two gen- 
erations ago. But some did talk to me about these things. 

It is reasonable to assume that a really popular journalist 
or novelist must represent a widespread segment of female 
opinion, particularly if her views correspond to measurable 
behavior, such as buying habits, and to social survey findings. 

One article by Larisa Kuznetsova is quite unusual, not be- 
cause it was a response to a letter to Moscow's Literary Ga- 
zette from an American woman, but because it was an angry, 
annoyed response. Usually, except on matters of foreign pol- 
icy, Soviet people are so extremely courteous in discussions 
with foreigners that it's hard to get a productive argument 
going, as they consider it bad manners to argue with visitors. 

But when Mrs. Elizabeth Pollock, of Norfolk, Connecticut 
—prompted by an article in Moscow's Literary Gazette which 
was reprinted in translation in many American papers-wrote 
the paper some perfectly sincere advice about how to hold 
and get men, Kuznetsova went through the ceiling. She wrote: 

In the past half century we Russian women have become ob- 
jects of close examination by everybody . . . Sometimes wc are 
looked at as though we are utterly out of the ordinary and not 
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entirely beings of this world. . . . PD make so bold as to say 
that there is no other woman, not even Brigitle Bardot herself, 
about whom as much nonsense has been written as about the 
ordinary Russian woman. She doesn't know how to use eye- 
shadow, powder and lipstick, and cats dumplings and omelettes 
fried in lard without the slightest thought to her weight. It is 
such women who nearly always find their way into the lenses of 
"objectively" aimed cameras. 

Neither I nor my colleagues would undertake 1o judge the ap- 
pearance and morals of American women by certain illustra- 
tions in certain magazines in which women who are more 
undressed than dressed look as though they are advertising 
themselves in a particularly demeaning manner. 

Let's speak frankly. The meaning of all the talk about female 
beauty and cosmetics is a great deal deeper than might seem to 
be the case at first glance. It isn't about powder at all but about 
woman's social role. 

Yes. for entirely too long the eyes of our women were penciled 
with the dark blue of fatigue and their lashes powdered with 
the dust of construction sites and the smoke of cities burning in 
the war. Time passed, our country recovered, and Russian women 
gained the time and desire to be concerned about their appear- 
ance. But the manner in which we use the contents of various 
jars, boxes, flasks, and tubes brought home from beauty aid 
counters will hardly determine the resolution of any significant 
problems of life. 

Let me return to the basic notion in that letter from America: 
that woman's major destiny is to win the love of a man. Be it 
noted that to that truly sacred destiny [my emphasis] there had 
been added another. I refer to women's work at a job. You may 
organize a worldwide lament over that or, on the other hand, 
dances of joy, but that won't change the historically progressive 
essence of that development. The truly modern woman is no 
longer capable of gazing into the eyes of her husband with de- 
voted submissiveness, and of belonging wholly to that world of 
family and homemaking in which Mrs. Pollock feels so com- 
fortable. 

As far as our country is concerned, the task of liberating 
women from slavery to the family cell was one of the serious 
Problems we had to solve. Never and nowhere in all human his- 
tory has women's level of education, culture, and occupational 
status been as high, and her role in economic and social life as 
great as in our country. I'm not going to repeat truths known 
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to all that our women often exceed their men in level of educa- 
tion and for all practical purposes have "occupied" a number 
of professions. Today it is already clear that modern woman 
has acquired an "ego" of her own [Mrs. Pollock had advised 
that one must never, never offend the male ego] and demands 
understanding and respect for that fact from the man who loves 
her. 

Here Kuznetsova makes a profound comment basic to our 
understanding of where Soviet women are today: 

The appearance of that great sclf-awarcness on the part of 
women, their sense that their own personalities have worth, 
doesn't exactly make it easier to get along with men. Rather the 
contrary. It introduces new complications into our love because 
it demands of us the solution of additional problems that our 
great-grandmothers didn't have to deal with. There are lots of 
such problems, and their real essence is not competition between 
the woman's job and family roles but the fact that they comprise 
a unity of opposites. What is she to do both in the one and the 
other, because thus far, society, having involved women in work 
outside the home, does not always provide her insurance in the 
form of the needed support. 

And it would clearly be an untruth to say that the life of a 
woman with a job is very easy and pleasant and that she makes 
no sacrifices for the sake of her standing as an independent hu- 
man being. She makes them. ... It was not for nothing that 
a certain great man said that the level of freedom of a society is 
measured by the position woman occupies in it 

Do I hear a chorus of "right on"? Count me in. Kuznetsova 
also wrote that she regretted that Betty Friedan's The Femi- 
nine Mystique had not been published in the Soviet Union. 
She clearly felt that its demystifications were needed by Soviet 
women and very much by Soviet men. 

Kuznetsova's qualified notion about winning the love of a 
man is the preponderant view of Soviet women today. But 
not of all. Liubov' Iunina (an -a ending denotes a woman 
in ethnically Russian names) ripped into an article by a man 
worried about the declining birth rate. He wrote about all the 
unmarried men around, in which Iunina saw something very 
different: 
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"But I respect bachelors!" They are men "who cook, who 
mend, who take their suits to the cleaners themselves, who 
sew on buttons, and who (how magnificent!) wipe the dust 
from windowsills all by themselves." But since the census 
shows that there are as many women as men in the population 
up to age forty-three, then "there has got to be an equal 
number of single women or, by the old classification, old 
maids. Both, depending upon character and inclinations, either 
sutler from loneliness or take pleasure in it. I can swear that 
the latter are a minority." 

She went on to say that married men want the benefits of 
having a wife without the restraints. Using the very words 
of the man who wrote reprovingly of the carefree life of the 
bachelor, she responds: "Among the married, too, there arc 
plenty who are lovers of life, bon vivants, and sociable fellas 
with bantering glances. Just try and tell who's married and 
who's not by that." 

But the core of her article was a discussion of the problems 
and attitudes of the new Soviet woman? 

In the old days the "right to propose marriage," to coin a phrase, 
was possessed by men, while a woman could only wait in 
trepidation until she was chosen, and as a rule did not dare to 
refuse, for what if no one else came along? And her only destiny 
was to take care of a family. There was no more pitiable lot than 
that of the old maid. 

Today a woman makes her own choice of a companion in life, 
and is perhaps more choosy even than a man. . . . Whereas in 
the past a woman, as a rule, married without love, today the 
concepts "love," "marriage," "family" are interwoven. And for 
two people capable of loving each other to meet in life isn't all 
that easy. 

She puts a very interesting interpretation (others don't 
agree) on the fact that, starting at age twenty-five, the per- 
centage of Soviet women getting married drops twice as fast 
as that of men. "Are they too old for marrying? By no means. 
• • • Men are marrying women older than themselves quite 
willingly [I was also told this personalty by women]— life is 
more interesting with such. The reason lies elsewhere. At 
hventy-five a woman generally attains her fullest economic in- 
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dependence. She has an occupation, satisfactory pay, and 
housing." The thoughts that follow have the ring of Malvina 
Reynolds' We Don't Need the Men. Iunina writes: 

A woman who is independent economically in our society 
has no need for someone simply to be a husband. She wants a 
companion equal in everything: in rights and in duties as well. 
... She doesn't want to exchange clear advantages for dubious 
ones. And she reasons just like the bachelor: "Marriage is extra 
bother, and if somebody wants it, let him take it on: but count 
mc out." . . . 

The reader doubtless thinks that I am outraged by such a 
woman. On the contrary, I rejoice in her [my emphasis]. / re- 
joice in her high ethical standards for marriage. That she will 
not compromise. What is marriage today for the majority of 
women? It is a working day as long as her husband's on the job 
and then another working day at home. The woman often bears 
this entire burden alone. Some husbands do help their wives 
to some degree." 

And she quotes the man she's debating: 

"Married men feel the condescending hand of bachelor friends 
on their shoulders: well, brother, you're groaning? It's your own 
fault-what did you take on that load for? And it hurts most if, 
when this happens, your hands are loaded with shopping and 
you've still got to rush to pick up your kid at the kindergarten. 
I'll bet that at such a moment the worm of doubt begins to gnaw 
even at happily married men." 

And here again lunina uses language Gloria Steinem would 
rejoice in: "So that's the root of it, that cursed 'worm' of 
male psychology: that housework is for women to do. And 
if you, a man, share it with her, it means you've been dealt 
short in personal happiness." (A Soviet exchange scholar I 
knew fell right into this category: he really shared fully, in- 
cluding cooking, but was bitter about it when pressed. The 
husband of a rising natural scientist is the same, but I know 
two other full-sharers who have no psychological hang-ups 
about that at all.) Now Iunina makes a point that would win 
her hugs from everyone from De Beauvoir on. Bachelors are 
not free of that burden. They make at least breakfast at home, 
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shop for food, take their shoes to the repair shop alone: "So 
U turns out that when a man does housework himself because 
he has no wife he can shift it to, there is nothing shameful 
about it; it even brings honor to some degree." She drives 
this home with a striking story: 

There's a bachelor I knew in three periods of his life. First 
when he was married and, by his own words, didn't know how 
to put a teapot on to boil, never mind eggs. And it took an argu- 
ment for his wife to get hin&o go down for bread. Then he got 
divorced A miracle followed. He could have been a professor of 
homemaking. His room wasn't simply clean, it was downright 
sterile, and the dinners he made for friends were beyond praise. 
He could bake cakes, and pickle, and put up jams. And he 
laughed at the helplessness of Ms married friends in this regard. 
During this period I often ran into him with bags of food in 
his arms. Then he remarried. And immediately stopped cooking 
dinners, making pickles, and it took an argument for his wife 
to get him to go down for bread. 

(One Soviet social psychologist calls this the traditional 
"parasitism" of men on women, and actually says men are 
"hopeless" in this regard.) _ ■ 

"So really, bachelors, why should you fuss in the kitchen 
and run to the laundry? Get married! All your problems will 
disappear." Satire having done its work, she becomes straight- 
forward: "Marriage is a union of hearts, minds, characters 
. . . that helps people live, fills life with meaning, and the 
principal essence of which is perpetuating yourselves in chil- 
dren." But she is bitter about men who marry for another 
reason: "It's a rare man who proposes by saying: T want 
someone to wait on me!' He says: 'I love you.' " 

lunina doesn't oversimplify, however. Going back to the 
rising number of women of twenty-five and older who stay 
single, she writes: 

Before heading for the marriage bureau, a woman (of that age) 
takes a good look at the man she has chosen. And often she 
finds that he does love her, he does respect her, but alas does 
not have a full understanding that everything in their future lives 
must be on a basis of equality. And she doesn't want this, she 
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sets her face against it, because she is a woman of a new mold 
[my emphasis]. 

It would not be the truth if I were to say that single women 
are happy, that for them loneliness is joy. Of course not. But 
they prefer loneliness alone to loneliness in the presence of an- 
other. 

Finally, she turns to the mother living alone. "A woman 
with a child is even less eager to marry again than a single 
one" over twenty-five. "She already has a family for all prac- 
tical purposes and her personal life, too, has rich meaning. 
Some women find a solution to the problem in having children 
out of wedlock." (1 know an anthropologist in Leningrad who 
did that in her late twenties. She was a competition skier and 
a splendid partner on the ballroom floor: tall, graceful, slen- 
der. Simply finding a man to marry would have been no prob- 
lem. The child was not by a lover but a friend- she just 
wanted a baby. The head of a Moscow obstetrics-gynecology 
center told me of a similar case among the thirty women 
physicians" of whom she was in charge, of a female school 
principal, and others.) "Today a child is rarely born out of 
wedlock unless the mother deeply desires it and decides to 
give birth to a child knowing beforehand that it will have 
no father. That, I would say, is a kind of feat of moral valor." 

I was very careful, in opening this chapter, to make clear 
that Soviet women are not unanimous in their opinions. Both 
Kuznetsova and, particularly, Iunina state as facts attitudes 
of Soviet women that are not borne out entirely by Soviet 
sociological research, much of it conducted by women. But 
when people writing in a million-circulation national weekly, 
which is where both these articles appeared, believe things to 
be true because their personal observations and conceptions 
combine to form such conclusions, that in itself gives them 
a certain truth. It becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy: if enough 
people believe something to be true and conduct themselves 
in accordance with that belief, that will help to make it come 
true, wholly or in part, if it is a phenomenon that can be 
affected by belief. You can't will the son to stand still, but 
if you haven't met a man you wish to marry, yet deeply desire 
to have a child, an article like Iunina's may cause you to de- 
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cid e that you're not going to tie your life to Ivan Ivanovs 
■Z for the sake of having a child, but will bear one anyhow. 
And undoubtedly a much more common and socially sigmn- 
cTnt result of both these articles is the effect upon women 
married to spouses not entirely unredeemable where male 
Sauvinism is concerned. It gives such wives better organized 
and phrased and more extensive arguments m the battle to 
change that old devil, male psychology. And it also gives them 
material to show each oth^r and reinforce their morale 

One effect of such articles, quite naturally, was to advance 
the argument and make it heavier. In the two yean after those 
quoted above appeared in 1971, the burden of discussion 
shifted to that of sex roles. While Soviet male sociologists, 
in several books and numerous research papers I have, unani- 
mously supported the view that male psychology mus be 
changed as Kuznetsova and Iunina desire, and particularly 
that men must be taught and persuaded to share in homemak- 
ing, occasional male writers, some with advanced degrees in 
fields giving them no expertise in this regard, have fallen back 
on the old argument of differences in the genes. 

A very popular female journalist in the field, Ada Baskina 
has also done this. She wrote in a 1973 article that lots of 
family arguments could be headed off or more easily resolved 
if each partner were more aware of the psychological traits 
of the other sex. She stated her case, to which another woman, 
E. Svetlanova, responded: "The reasons are rather to be 
sought in general individual psychology independent of sex, 
and in the person's culture of intellect and spirit." In a manner 
that obviously had to set readers thinking about the validity 
of the marriage institution, she referred back to the Russian, 
Alexander Gertsen, who over a century ago played the role 
in stimulating thought about women in that country that John 
Stuart Mill did a decade later in the West. Gertsen is quoted: 
"Cohabitation under a single roof is of itself a terrifying thing 
on which half of marriages break down. Living intimate* to- 
gether people get too close to each other entirely, see each 
other in entirely too much detail, with it all banging out. 
(Modern slang rescues me here from an otherwise untrans- 
latable situation.) . . ,. 
Svetlanova says we have to think about that again from 
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the standpoint of present-day knowledge of society and of hu- 
man beings. The family's evolution is being accompanied in 
all countries by a rising divorce rate, chiefly in urban areas, 
and the duration of marriage at the time of divorce is increas- 
ing: "More and more often it is mature people made wiser 
by life who are not held back by the firmness of family tics. 
Perhaps this is a 'sickness of growth' of the new family, today 
built not on economic foundations but on those of the spirit? 
Such lies arc complex, many-faceted, and do not arise out 
of simple addition, a bilateral contribution of material capital. 
Here it is capital of the spirit that has to merge. 

"Soviet society is not at all indifferent to the state of the 
family. . . . How can we increase the 'yield* of human happi- 
ness?" And she tells us that this is not a matter to be left 
to amateur, efforts, but neither can it be entrusted to the ex- 
perts alone: "The degree to which this depends upon our ef- 
forts, what they should be and in what form they can best 
manifest themselves, is a serious subject for concern and 
thought by sociologists, writers, physicians, psychologists, 
economists, philosophers. Each of us." 

Then Svetlanova goes to her own point. Many books had 
stated flatly that personality traits were defined permanently 
by sex. "Science has refuted these categorical assertions. The 
judgment of history is different: it is not the physical nature 
of the individual but one's social characteristics that define 
the essence of a person." Ada Baskina had cited A Man and 
a Woman and another French film in which men and women 
drew different conclusions from the same circumstances, to 
support her view about inborn psychological differences. 
Svetlanova responded that they simply showed the results of 
the different sex-role acculturation to which women and men 
are subjected in the capitalist world. Baskina had asserted that 
women's feelings are all sharper than men's, to which Svet- 
lanova responded: "What about Romeo?" She also referred 
to Othello's reaction to the whereabouts of Desdemona's hand- 
kerchief. "Trial statistics for murders out of jealousy would 
probably confirm that it is precisely men who are a majority 
of evildoers out of emotion." 

While Romeo and Othello arc familiar in the arguments 
of women's libcrationists in the West, Svetlanova piles it on 
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llt of the European and Russian intellectual and cultural tra- 
ctions- Goethe's Werther, Pushkin's Lensky. She quotes the 
dassic 'rationalist philosopher Leibniz: "We need feelings in 
tier to be able to think. If we had no feelings, we would 
S be able to think." From this Svetlanova deduces: So to 
°eld mechanistic thought and logic to the orbit of male psy- 
chology, and feelings, emotion, and intuition to the female 
is hardly fair to the truth." 

Regarding intuition, which journalist Baskina classed as ex- 
clusively female, Svetlanova, who clearly is vastly better edu- 
cated, responds: 

Without intuition, many of the greatest discoveries of male 
thiLrs would never have been made More than once have 
they found solutions without being able to explain the logic* 
processes that got them there. . . . Let us no* 
there are researchers who conceive of intuition as a process of 
logic! (Is that yet another compliment to women?) 

We know that people are all different-deeper or shaUowe^ 
kinder or more evil, keener or more complacent, mor > or tess 
vain or egotistical, firmer or more mehned to give in, more in 
clined to display confidence or more suspicious. Jus try to fit 
any of these traits of character into the psychological p offie of 
a man or woman. ... And can one really take senou ly Jhe 
classification of subjects in conversation [by Basbnal^l pnmardy 
female-children, clothes, men" and "purely ^^^i 
ing, fishing, and jokes of a kind that women really shoulda t 
be competed to hear"? ... Each of us has met women even 
virgins and even little girls, who quite complacently not only 
listen to but make generous use of obscenities m ™^on 
And tell jokes-the very same ones that Baskina puts in the not 
for ladies" column. ... So what happens to the psychology of 
sex? 

So we know that the same differences of opinion exist 
among Soviet women on these matters as among Amencan, 
With the very important exception that the "it's not ladyhke 
attitude, although dominant in this country in reality, has lost 
the battle in print. The thought that equality with men means 
being like them is not present today in the U.S.S.R. The best 
statement to the contrary in the Soviet Union, and certainly 
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that which has been seen by more people than any other, | 
the treatment of a platoon of women antiaircraft gunners i 8 
World War II, of whom five are killed in a scouting patrol, 
in the enormously popular 1972 film The Dawns Are Quiet 
Here. As they are pictured first in their quarters and then 
in the ordeal in a swamp, they are very, very womanly, b 
this in no way affects their ability to be effective and hero 5 
soldiers. Sisterhood (as distinct from comradeship) comes 
through loud and clear in many scenes, such as one in a bath, 
house where the whole squad, women of perfectly normal 
physique, gasp and call out their admiration when they see 
a new member, particularly shapely and with extraordinary 
hair, for the first time in the nude. While the director was 
male (there was a female assistant director), no one who 
knows Soviet people would challenge the fact that the film 
accurately describes the prevalent self-image of women there 
as different but equal. 

Svetlanova knows this but she doesn't accept it as immu- 
table beyond the fact that only women can bear and nurse 
children and that they are at a disadvantage, for example, in 
a hand-to-hand fight with a man of equal skill but the average 
difference in reach and muscular strength. She writes: "We 
know from the experience of society and the practice of medi- 
cine how deeply, how seriously individual psychology can be 
reorganized. ... All in all, there can be far more psycho- 
logical incompatibility, division, inability to establish contact 
among members of the same sex but of social groups or occu- 
pations or levels of knowledge markedly different in develop- 
ment than between two spouses. . . . And if two individuals 
belonging to two such different categories happen to be man 
and wife, it is easy to see how those differences can be mis- 
read as differences in the psychology of gender." 

She goes on to point out the sharp differences in psychology 
as life roles change: from new bride to wife to mother-in- 
law. While until now the discussion has been very little differ- 
ent from one between, say, Betty Friedan and Ann Landers, 
Svetlanova, with no reference to the non-Soviet world at all, 
turns in ber argument to realities of their life that make clear 
that the proportions, emphases, and directions in women's 
psychology there today are of another order than here. She 
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We know that the more complex and subtle an individual 
and the more significant as a personality, ihe more difficult it is 
to find personal happiness. Both the level of such a person's de- 
mands and the abundance of points of contact complicate this. 
The more powerful and all-embracing a feeling is, the harder 
it is to expect complete understanding of it by another. But the 
male and female character are equally capable of this kind of 
difficult and powerful emotion [emphasis mine]. As far as the 
essence of family arguments is concerned, Pavlov's classification 
by types of higher nervous activity is far more important than 
consideration of features of a sex as such. 

Perhaps I should repeat with regard to Svetlanova my com- 
ment on the Kuznetsova and Iunina articles. Her views, how- 
ever erudite, are not indisputable, but their presentation en- 
courages those who are inclined to think similarly, helps shape 
their behavior, and gives them documentation for discussion 
and argument. If Baskina is the relative "conservative" in 
speaking for Soviet women, Iunina and Svetlanova arc the 
"radicals." But a rereading of their views makes clear that 
the basis in reality for the entire discussion is the shift that 
has occurred in the U.S.S.R. away from the household orien- 
tation of the Western woman and her relegation to low-status 
work. When a male population specialist, worried by the drop 
in birth rate in the U.S.S.R., proposed that women be paid 
salaries during the years they stay home raising children, fe- 
male professionals spoke out against this in extraordinarily 
sharp terms. Lydia Litvinenko, Ph.D. in economics and a 
senior researcher with the labor resources agency under the 
Cabinet of the Russian Republic, a mother of two, said in 
an interview with the magazine Zhurnahst reprinted in Soviet 
Life, March 1972: "What happens to a woman who leaves 
her work and goes back to it ten, fifteen, or twenty years later? 
By that time she's lost her professional skill. Her knowledge 
is obsolete and a good deal of her energy is gone. She has 
to begin from scratch again, practically as an apprentice." 

While Soviet debate is usually remarkably free of attacks 
on opponents' ethics, the proposal Litvinenko opposed was so 
threatening to women's gains in her view that she ignored that 
practice: 
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Some people will say, "since the family is the primary and 
most important social unit, woman's greatest duty to society is 
raising her children." This may sound logical, but it's really 
quite dishonest. 

First a division of responsibilities on the basis of sex shouldn t 
be tolerated, regardless of the results (I'm not talking about hard 
physical labor, of course). Second, it's obvious that a woman ex- 
cluded from the work collective, which is a major area of life, 
is being cheated [my emphasis throughout]. This is particularly 
true when she has been prepared for such work from childhood 

and encouraged by public opinion Third, many people 

forget mat financial dependence is as oppressive to a woman as 
it is to a man. However much she loves her husband, she dis- 
likes being kept by him. 

She is particularly bitter about fellow professionals who 
supported the opposite view: 

The press has been featuring letters from women who main- 
tain that child-rearing and housekeeping are women's prime 
social function. Most of these women seem to be working at 
intellectual-type jobs. 1 suspect some of them aren't being very 
honest. They seem to say: "I'm clever and competent, and that's 
why I'm holding down this job. But since others aren't^capable 
of anything but housework, that's what they should do." 

In dealing with this "woman problem," the only right and 
humane solution is to find out why the idea of genuine emanci- 
pation hasn't taken hold yet. What wc have to settle is not how 
women can find more time for their families, but how they can 
be emancipated in every way: economic, social, psychological, 
etc. 

When the interviewer, not identified by sex, rejoined: "It's 
a fact that many women have too little time for their homes," 
and asked "what reserves of time are available," Dr. 
Litvinenko immediately made clear that the questioner was 
looking in the wrong direction: "For women, spare time is 
almost nonexistent. ... On the other hand, many men have 
time available for household tasks. ... We women spend 
two or three times as many hours as the men on home and 
family. In other words, a woman works for her husband too." 

As often happens with people who are firmly persuaded 
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they are speaking for others— and who frequently get to do 
so just because they have that conviction— she slipped into the 
editorial "we": "We cannot agree with the phrasing of 
the question 'How can society make housework easier for 
women?' The accent should be not on women's but on family 
housework. The husband should do as much as his wife." 

Baskina, lending her much greater authority to Litvinenko's 
criticisms in her comment a year later, said, "If man and wife 
both work, they ought to share the household chores"; but 
true to her belief in psychological sex roles, she added, "But 
equality is not identity. The differences remain and should be 
considered when the chores are parceled out." 

Litvinenko lashed out at certain phrasings used by the high- 
est Soviet leaders: "It's not right to call, say, home delivery 
of groceries a benefit for women; it's a benefit for the whole 
family." Taking advantage of the fact that she was being inter- 
viewed in the magazine of the journalism profession, she chal- 
lenged that craft directly: "In some articles we read, it's ob- 
vious that the author equates housework with women's work- 
It makes things worse when the author is a woman. . . . 
That's an outdated philosophy, and it should be seriously criti- 
cized in the press. Such confusion of relations and condescen- 
sion do a lot of harm; they prevent both men and women 
from learning the meaning of genuine equality." 

In closing, she gives fair warning that those whom she be- 
lieves to be trying to turn the clock back are going to face 
a stone wall: "Equal participation by women in the country's 
economic and cultural affairs is an indisputable virtue of our 
social system, a big step forward in the ethical development 
of humanity. . . . And no amount of propagandizing or 
poeticizing about the family hearth will make us change our 
minds." When I quoted to Soviet women the statement of a 
space-agency general that no more female cosmonauts were 
being trained, they were neither angry nor pleased, but quietly 
confident: "There will be. Nothing can stop us." Perhaps 
nothing speaks better for what their society has done than 
the tone of that reply, offered by a seventy-year-old retired 
professor of literature at Moscow University. She had seen 
the change during her own lifetime, and as part of her own 
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lfe jf she could make it, and raise a child, under the condi- 
ions of poverty, incredible overcrowding, and lack of not only 
Lliances but even hot water in the prewar and war years, 
no idiot general could make a significant difference today. 

The proposal to pay women for raising their own children 
^hundreds of thousands of women arc paid for helping raise 
titers' of course, in child-care centers and after-school pro- 
grams ' and women with very large families have for many 
years 'been given support payments regardless of husbands' 
earnings) was dropped, but the issue of what goes on m men s 
heads remains. The most influential of today's Soviet film 
directors, who made the remarkable tribute to female soldiers 
in World War U described earlier, said to me in 1973, "I 
am against the emancipation of women." 1 was so shocked 
that I couldn't find the right way to deal with that until we 
met again the next day. I asked what he meant, and he said, 
"They work too hard, in construction, in industry. And now 
we have this problem of only one child per family. I, too, 
have only one child. Of course, my wife is an actress." I asked 
what his solutions were. He replied: "I don't have any. But 
you've seen my pictures. Am I against women?" I saw the 
war film seated next to a nationally known figure in the Amer- 
ican women's movement who is exquisitely sens.tive to the 
slightest nuance of chauvinism and is also a film buff from 
way back. She approved his picture entirely. But it s obvious 
from his remarks to me that he does not understand that the 
solution lies in men's fully sharing the homemaking role And 
since his first phrase, taken alone, could be misused, I should 
add that I heard it, and worse, from a Soviet woman painter 
of prominence and connections: "I've had emancipation up 
to here I'd rather be in a harem." She comes from a nation- 
ality originating in a part of the U.S.S.R. where harems used 
to exist But she meant exactly what the film director did. 
She explained that she, like many other women, had borne 
the total burden of her home in spite of her career, yet she 
now bears some of the responsibility for her grandchildren 
because neither her husband nor son-in-law shared these tasks 
equally with their wives. 

Another woman, Valeria Pcruanskaya, has dealt with this 
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directly in an article titled, "Take Care of the Grandmothers." 
This, too, was in response to another male demographer wok 
ried about too few children, who in his thrashing around f 0r 
solutions, wanted to load the burden of child-rearing even 
more completely onto grandmothers. Her article is illustrated 
with a wonderful photo of a sturdy elderly woman in a "ba- 
bushka" (which is Russian for "grandmother" and which they 
do not use for "headkerchief ' ) carrying home a large wooden 
hobbyhorse she had bought for a grandchild. 

Like Dr. Litvinenko, Peruanskaya, a writer, is quite acid. 
She begins by describing a street scene she had witnessed. A 
middle-aged woman, in tears, was telling a woman ice-cream 
vendor that her married daughter had simply brought her 
young grandchild to her place, said "Take care of her," and 
walked out. On which she comments: "An extreme case, of 
course. But like all extremes, it reflects a certain trend, echoes 
of which come through clearly in the article by the respected 
professor." 

In responding to his proposal that it be made easier for 
mothers-in-law to be housed with a married child and grand- 
children, she says fine if they want it, but that he's ignoring 
the virtual disappearance of the family consisting of three gen- 
erations under one roof. Essentially, she says, the professor 
wants to compel people to live together who won't get along 
because they come from different backgrounds. To his idea 
that because, for historical reasons, there will be a sudden 
rise in the number of grandmothers around 1980, tbose 
women in late middle age should be called upon to solve the 
baby-sitter and after-school-care problem, she responds that 
"it's hard to take it seriously and even harder to support it." 

We must also not forget that the grandmothers born 1924—29, 
upon whom all these hopes are placed, aren't at all the same 
kind of grandmothers there used to be. These grandmothers will 
leave their jobs after having lived their lives in a work force and 
with pensions on which they can live without despair. These will 
be grandmothers who were members of the Young Pioneers [the 
Communist children's organization] and the Young Communist 
League. Their horizons, as a rule, are not confined to the fam- 
ily hearth and cannot suddenly be reduced to that. 
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This is not only obviously what the artist-grandmother 
tteant, but it applies to every woman of that age, or even 
\A P r that I have met there. 

° Peruanskaya, too, emphasized that many of the latest crop 
a{ grandmothers are in no hurry to retire at fifty-hve when 
women are entitled to. And as far as wanting to undertake 
housework is concerned: "The grandmothers born in the 
iq^Os were young during the war and postwar years. For dec- 
ides on end they rose at cockcrow^ to hasten to work and 
Ln rushed back to take care of their families. How many 
man-hours they spent at the washboard when there were as 
vet no laundries, washing machines, and detergents! How 
many tons of food did they haul in their shopping bags so 
all would be fed? Is the society that owes so much to these 
women not under obligation to case their lives in the* declin- 
ing years? Society is doing that. . . » But there are those 
Who are wondering if "these grandmothers can't be harnessed 

"Veruamkaya can't imagine that anyone who had dealt with 
the problem personally could make the proposal she opposes: 
"Carine for a child under age three seems easy only to some- 
one who has had neither children nor grandchildren. It s easier 
to stand up for a day at a machine. It's no accident that young 
mothers hasten to go back to their jobs as soon as they can. 
And if a young woman falls off her feet at the end of her 
day as a mother, what can one say about an elderly one. 

As she writes on, she gets angrier and angrier. Young peo- 
ple naturally have to be free to take courses after work, read 
books go out and off on vacations. Grandfathers, she says, 
quoting the general opinion, ought to be allowed to enjoy their 
earned rest when pensioned off, go fishing, and play dominoes, 
while grandmothers "have to fulfill a critical so-called demo- 
graphic assignment. But if there are things young people need 
to do and grandfathers are permitted to do, then grandmothers 
too need to and should have something in life over and above 
the grandchildren they love. Grandmothers, too, if you will 
forgive me, need books and theaters and the movies and 
friends." 



Chapter XI 
The Layer-Cake Family 



A Russian couple I know, let's call them Maria and Ivan, 
are youthful, vigorous grandparents. They are urbarj and very 
highly educated. Her grandmother was a peasant and had six- 
teen children. Her mother lived in town and had four chil- 
dren. Maria has two. Her daughter has one, seven years of 
age. Maria and Ivan's views on family and roles are very typi- 
cal. That is why 1 am going to tell you about them and our 
conversation at some length. 

Ivan's mother was a commissar in the Revolution, and lived 
that way to the end of her days, not long ago. "Why buy 
a blanket? I've got my leather coat to throw over me. Fur- 
nishings? Who cares?" She didn't bother cooking; she ate a 
chunk of black bread, a thick slice of bologna, tea sucked 
through lump sugar held in the teeth, and perhaps boiled po- 
tatoes. One could always buy a bowl of soup or a snack some- 
where on the run. She didn't clean house or mend. Meetings, 
organizing, discussions, were her life. Ivan was raised in a 
Soviet orphanage. His mother was too busy. "You didn't turn 
out badly," i said, referring to his personality, not his suc- 
cessful career. Neither Maria nor he disagreed. 

But I wonder what his commissar mother would tbink of 
his manners. He is, like most Soviet intellectuals over forty, 
a courtly European gentleman. He is always there to open 
a car door for you (female or male) and to close it behind, 
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a cnite a lee in braces caused by a wound in World War II. 
S?wife had made a bulky purchase; though he carries a 
\ ne he picked up the package before I saw what had hap- 
ped and I almost had to fight to prevent bim from carrying 
\ A t'a snack counter, when they were our guests, he tried 

to pay the check. ' 

Their two children-the daughter an engineer, the boy then 
, sixteen-year-old volunteer summer helper on an epidemio- 
logical expedition to Siberia-were not raised as he was .and 
certainly not like Marias grandmother's sixteen children Of 
her mother, aunts, and uncles, Maria said, "They grew like 
the grass. If there was a pair of shoes, it was banded down 
from one to the next as long as it lasted. If there was a coat 
the same, and it was patched when there were holes. Today 
raising a child is more complicated. There are winter boots 
and summer shoes to be bought, a light coat for spring and 
a heavy one for the cold weather. My daughter and her bus- 
band [also an engineer] want my granddaughter to learn to 
play an instrument and to know more English than is taught 
in school, and the little girl herself wants to learn figure skat- 
ing At seven, someone has to take her to these activities. 

Who does? "Until now it was easy. She was m nursery, 
then kindergarten. We have enough of them for all, »n Mos- 
cow, in Leningrad, everywhere except a few towns m p.oneer- 
bg areas where the population is very young and there arc 
lots more children in proportion. Anyone can afford it. Twelve 
rubles [seventeen dollars] a month! Fathers help and take 
the children to and from. If necessary, you can leave them 
all week and take them home only on Sunday." (A tax. driver 
told me that he and his currently noncmployed wife put their 
seventeen-month-old infant into a nursery on his days off it 
they feel like a picnic in the woods.) 

My wife said, "I hear there are Soviet women who feel 
the child-care institutions aren't good enough and would 
rather raise their children at home, and some are taking hem 
out. Personally, I think it is very good for children to learn 

live in a group." . 
Maria agreed strongly. "But our nursery teachers need a 
higher level of training. Our standards arc rising. We demand 
more » This not the rise in feminism internationally, is the 
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reason for increasing Soviet attention to matters of concern 
to women in the past decade. 

I wanted, to know why things were harder now that her 
grandchild was of school age. "We've solved the problem of 
care for preschool children, but not that of the after-school 
time of the school-age group. Virtually all our mothers have 
jobs. We now have extended-day schools [providing for five 
and a half million] but not enough, and the trouble is that 
that's just what they are. They use the school buildings. There 
is a school atmosphere, like supervision over doing homework. 
It's as though the children had to go to school for eight hours. 
That's too much. Something else has to be done." 

How does that affect them personally? "Our grandchild has 
to be taken from school to her other activities in the middle 
of the working day. My son-in-law— he says he believes in 
women's equality— wants our daughter to quit working for a 
couple of years because of this. We said that if she quits we 
would not help them, as we did when she was going to col- 
lege." (Because the government provides living expenses to 
80 per cent of students, these grants have to be small, and 
are not calculated to support a child as well.) "If a woman 
quits work to care for her children, she forgets what she has 
learned. Technical knowledge advances very rapidly nowa- 
days. She falls behind." Maria was not worried that her 
daughter would not be able to find work, and the notion that 
she could not have whatever profession she had chosen was 
not even part of the thinking of this peasant woman's grand- 
daughter. But she didn't want her to lose standing in her field. 

"So how have you solved this?" 

"My daughter is trying to arrange part-time work" (diffi- 
cult, because it's a new notion, while getting a full-time job 
is no problem whatever) "and meanwhile 1 will take care of 
the little girl after school." 

"But you have an Ed.D., don't you? What does this do to 
your work?" 

"That's an old story. That's why I work at home, as an 
editor. When our boy was to be born, I had a very difficult 
pregnancy, the whole nine months were lost. Then the first 
year of a child's life a mother really has to take care of it 
anyhow." (While nurseries take children from the age of three 
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nths they are placed there at thai age only when there is 
*° other alternative: a single mother whose own mother is 
with her, or can't, or-very rarely-won't take care of the 

Lt ) "Then my husband worked on his doktor dissertation 
i^know how that is with us. He had to be kept from all 

other bothers."' 

"So what happens to women's equality/ 

«ln that sense, it will never be. There are certain things 
that are really a woman's to *>. Our men help. At least a 
thir d of them help in every way a man can be expected to 
Thcv wash the floors and do the repairs-that of course-and 
run the washer and shop for food and take the children to 
and from school. They don't cook or mend, and it is tor tnc 
mother to keep an eye on the child's schoolwork." 

"What if the child is sick, and both parents work: who 
stays home to care for it?" my wife wanted to know. 

"The mother. Of course. Women are warmer. The cmiu 
is used to the mother. There is something in women's nature 
causing this." 

Mrs. Mandel pressed: "That's just what our young women 
object to. They say it's a matter of roles.' 

Maria said, "But only a woman can give birth to a child. 
Only a woman can feed it at the breast." 
1 asked, "How long can that last?" 

"A year So, all things taken together, women fall behind. 
I pushed on- "Your Communist party has solved some very 
difficult human problems in its time. Why can't it say to us 
men: Okay, comrades, your wives lose two years or more 
when a child is born. Afterward, you've got to take on the 
larger part of the family burden until they've made up that 

lost time." , , . . T 

Maria, a very loyal Communist, changed the subject. Ivan, 
both a loyal Communist and a man, looked relieved. 

In a population of 135 million women, there is a wide va- 
riety of opinion, as you know from the previous chapter. But 
Maria's thinking is exactly where the overwhelming majority 
of Soviet women is today, as shown by thousands of letters 
to their papers and many sociological studies. The legal right 
to all the education there is. yes. The right to enter any pro- 
sion whatever, yes. The right to have the number of chtt- 
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dren you personally wish, yes. The right to make decisions 
jointly with your husband, or not to have a husband, or to 
get rid of him, yes. Most divorces are now initiated by women 
in the U.S.S.R. But if you have a child, or more than one, 
rearing is yours, the woman's task. So the relationship is 
"equal" in your eyes if the husband does everything but par- 
ticipate in child-rearing and, say, major cooking. And if, as 
Maria specifically agreed, this means that a woman spends 
twice as much time in connection with the household than 
her husband, well, that's what being a woman means. A great 
many women, accepting this, believe the solution for them 
is part-time jobs. In 1973 the Communist party's daily, 
Pravda, carried an article by three sociologists listing the steps 
needed for women's emancipation there as being (1) part- 
time jobs for those who want them, (2) equitable sharing of 
work in the home, and (3) improved consumer-service in- 
dustries and availability of appliances. That is a step forward 
from their long-standing position that consumer-service indus- 
tries will someday solve everything in this area. 

If Maria does not yet believe that traditional sex roles be- 
yond the physiologically inevitable have to be abolished, much 
less that women must demand this, she does have very defi- 
nite ideas on the next practical steps to ease women's lives. 
One is further large-scale expansion of home appliance manu- 
facture. The government agrees and is doing this, very rapidly. 
Incidentally, less-educated women, those of the blue-collar 
class, and particularly their husbands, lag behind the party 
and government in that regard. Surveys show that working- 
class families, in which not only radios but TVs are a matter 
of course, have far less in the way of refrigerators, washing 
machines, and vacuum cleaners, even though production and 
prices are in the same range as TV sets. There is a deliberate 
choice of home entertainment first, and easing the woman's 
physical lot a very poor second. As a result, it is educated 
families that buy the available supply, although differences in 
family earnings between the mass professions and skilled 
workers are quite small. But the manufacture and sales sta- 
tistics curves convince me that it will be no more than another 
ten years before appliances will be universal in worker and 
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peasant homes. That length of time is needed because most 
rural homes don't yet have running water. 

Maria's second area of interest is one m which the U.S.S.R. 
• s m a class by itself. This is child-care. The job of providing 
rban preschool facilities is essentially done. There are now 
1 million places in year-round child-care centers, ten times 
as manv as in the United States. The task of convincing 
m0 si women that this is more than a lesser evil has not been 
fully accomplished. Surveys sfcow that a majority of mothers 
would rather have their children cared for at home, if not 
bv themselves then by Grandma, a relative, a friend, even 
a houscworker. They arc still oriented overwhelmingly to fam- 
ily upbringing. The conservatism of traditional culture simply 
docs not disappear in two generations. In addition, as their 
standards rise, they want a higher quality of care for their 
children. And, most simply, they find a higher incidence of 
colds and childhood diseases among young children exposed 
to large numbers of others. That is true, despite exceUent 
medical staffing. A 30 per cent pay raise to preschool teachers 
in l97-> was designed to attract and keep better-trained per- 
sonnel who will complete higher education in this field. It 
is hoped that the level of care will be so improved that moth- 
ers will change their minds. It has long been tar above the 
custodial level, as my wife and I agree after repeated visits 
to Soviet nurseries and kindergartens, and comparison to our 
experience with our own children in nurseries here at home. 
In this sphere the party and government are doing their share. 
Only time can tell what the outcome will be. A decade ago, 
an attempt to persuade parents to place school-age children 
in boarding schools for upbringing failed completely. Parents 
regard children, even if they have only one, as a chief purpose 
and joy of marriage. 

But it is in the area of after-school care for school-age chil- 
dren that a truly new step has been taken, although much 
remains to be done. The fact that techniques and methods 
have not yet been satisfactorily worked out is secondary. The 
Point is that parents want it, and the government has made 
its commitment to finance and organize it. The •extended- 
d ay schools," for all their faults, began as a volunteer parents 
Movement about a decade ago, when that built-in after-school 
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child-supervisor, the live-in mother-in-law widowed by World 
War II, ceased to be a universal phenomenon. The govern- 
ment's housing program made the nuclear family without a 
twenty-four-hour-a-day kibitzer a reality for the majority. 
More and more mothers-in-law were people with more than 
housewifely skills who did not want to retire to the home aud 
did not necessarily have the kind of profession that enables 
Maria to combine both functions. The government then put 
the "extended-day schools" into its own budget. I think it is 
safe to say that a dozen years from now the Soviet Union 
will have provided universally available after-school-hours 
guidance and supervision for school-age children that will be 
as distinctly a model for the world as its mass-scale preschool 
facilities have been for many years. Likewise, its present pro- 
vision of a month in camp each summer for twenty million 
school-age children is exemplary. But most parents prefer to 
take their children with them on vacation or send them to 
the close farm relatives that nearly every family still has. 

Maria and Ivan demonstrate something else that is to be 
seen throughout Soviet society, and that Utopian radicals else- 
where completely fail to understand. It is what happens when 
a social revolution succeeds, and a small vanguard minority 
and the great mass begin to live together under new rules: 
the woman commissar's son and the brood-hen peasant's 
granddaughter. Ivan's mother was absolutely clear on the mat- 
ter of sex roles. Only she was capable of bearing and suckling 
a baby. Everything else a man either could do or could learn 
to do. The family was the stronghold of all kinds of conserva- 
tism, and a child brought up outside it would presumably be 
really the new human being. 

The problem is that there were vastly more brood-hen 
grandmothers than woman commissars, by a factor of at least 
a hundred to one. So either the commissars' children would 
isolate themselves from the population as a new caste with 
its own life-style and form of interpersonal relations, which 
of course would defeat the purpose of the revolution entirely, 
or their personal relations would be with the mass of the 
population, which had its own traditions in personal life. In 
the latter case, either the people would swamp out the new, 
which really would have been proof that it was not valid, or 
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the reality that would emerge would be somewhere between 
two, in a constantly shifting ratio. 
That is what has happened. Maria is not, like her grand- 
mother, an illiterate baby-factory subject directly to her 
mother-in-law and indirectly to the oldest male in the house, 
as we discussed in the chapters on history. However, although 
highly educated and an independent earner, she still regards 
her interests as secondary to her husband's and in some ways 
to her daughter's. Ivan is not%ie partner insistent on equal 
sharing that one would imagine a male intellectually commit- 
ted (as he is) to female equality to be, but he is anything 
but a patriarch. His family more nearly resembles a fairly 
enlightened one of similar educational attainment in the West 
than it does anything corresponding to a new ideal, and this 
is the penalty paid for the fact that he took the comfortable 
and easy alternative of accepting his wife's traditional notion 
that child-rearing and nurturing is her function, with all that 
implied. Also, perhaps he wanted his children to have a moth- 
er's and father's love and care, which he himself did not have. 
And since the topmost leadership of the Communist party to- 
day, which is all male, no longer consists of the idealists of 
the Revolution but chiefly of people whose personal ancestry 
is much closer to Maria's than to Ivan's, its policies are much 
more Maria's than those of Ivan's mother. 

The truly emancipated woman of the U.S.S.R. does exist, 
in the form of large numbers of single mothers and a smaller 
number of deliberately childless wives. Four hundred thou- 
sand women a year now give birth outside marriage, formal 
or informal, although abortion is available on demand. That 
is one tenth of all live births. Those with children are not 
fully equal, because of the demands of nurturing. The most 
encouraging single figure relates to generational change. A 
study found that 80 per cent of husbands over fifty years of 
a 8e contributed less than half as much housework time as 
tneir wives, while this figure drops to 50 per cent of husbands 
^hose wives are twenty-five or younger. The other half of 
l he young men spend at least half as much time in housework 
38 their wives. There is a study of rural men in six widely 
scattered areas, showing one tenth to one twentieth of hus- 
bands doing most of the housework. In no study did more 
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than one third of the men claim to help sufficiently to satisfy | 
their wives' notion of what is right. In any case, the life-styfe * 
of true female emancipation in the U.S.S.R. for most would I 
appear to be the fully sharing nuclear family rather than any I 
other form. 

The fact that the great majority of men do not share equally ' 
in homemaking duties explains why so many educated women ! 
—for example, my teachers in a special summer course I at- 1 
tended at Moscow University in 1973 to perfect my Russian ' 
—have developed the slogan "We want to be de-emancipated." 
At first that was a shocker. Do they want to go back to being i 
housewives? I met one woman who actually believed that: 
"Women who do men's work" (she didn't define it) "lose 
their femininity. Men who do housework lose their masculin- 
ity." I asked how she, very feminine indeed, reconciled those 
views with her responsible job as a magazine editor (not a 
women's magazine). She refused to explain. 

She was alone in her extreme view. The others, it turned 
out, wanted to leave neither their jobs nor their professions. 
They simply wanted the burden on them and on their hus- 
bands to be equal, and regarded part-time work for themselves 
as the solution, since they don't expect or, in most cases, don't 
even want their husbands to share equally in the home. Soviet 
family sociologists differ widely as to when, if ever, such shar- 
ing will be general. The disagreement is because they, too, 
represent a variety of convictions as to what is desirable. 
There are a very few, including the individual of greatest pres- 
tige, Dr. Zoya Yankova, who share the opinion of the fe- 
male magazine editor that such sharing is undesirable. Dr. 
Yankova's reasoning is very different, however. She said to 
me, "Why not take advantage of the accumulated experience 
of each sex in specialized skills (repair versus nurturing)?" 
I said, "Provided males are taught that the difference is not 
a sign of superiority, and the time burden is shared equally." 
She agreed. At the other extreme, there is at least one Soviet 
family sociologist, V. Shapiro, who expressed in a research 
paper in 1972 the view that men are "hopeless" in the depth 
of their desire to maintain a social distance between them and 
women. Shapiro sought a way out by trying to think through 
the consequences of parents' being able to decide what sex 
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*Hd they want, which scientists predict wUl be as available 
hirS control within a single generation from now. Based 
a recent survey of attitudes at Kiev University in the Soviet 
nnfon Shapiro finds that males would then outnumber fe- 
rfs Wee to one, polyandry would replace monogamy _ as 
Tresult, sexual deviance would be a consequence, and society 
1 3d be revolutionized. That study is the very first sign of 
^gness to think and talk abo* alternate forms of sex- 
SSTif only as a possible consequence of probable scientific 

^fS'that financing is available for research arid specu- 
lation like that, and that the conclusions are now publicly pre- 
sented But it is obvious that while science-fiction unknown 
22 be kept in mind, one cannot build policy on them at 
this stage. Most Soviet family sociologists take the view that 
Sen's heads have got to be changed. ™^>™<^ 
experts insist on that than female. Perhaps it is because^ he 
females are influenced by the reality of their own lives When 
a prominent family sociologist and her husband — - 
in Moscow, it soon became clear that he, not a specialist^ m 
the field, was quite male chauvinist in his views about alleg- 
edly genetic psychological differences between the sexes which 
determined their roles. So his wife tried to equalize the real 
status of women by inventing and supportmg forms o f neigh- 
bor organizations in housing developments that will reduce 
the burden on women, with the co-operation and assistance 
of all sorts of existing government agencies and I ^ces 

Essentially her view is not fundamentally different from 
that of a young woman office employee of Moscow Univer- 
sity who responded to my statement that real equahty would 
only come when men share absolutely fifty-fifty: /'How are 
you going to make them?" Scientifically, her opinion is sup- 
ported by a remarkable survey on what happens to men s 
opinions when they become fathers. Virtually every cMdless 
Soviet man-forty-nine out of fifty, married as well as single- 
has accepted his society's official view that married women 
should not confine themselves to the home or housewifery plus 
volunteer work, but should hold a job No sooner do ftey 
find themselves with the reality of a child in the house than 
their views change very sharply: now only two fifths of men 
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favor wives working and one half oppose it. The rest hav e I 
no opinion. 

Plain journalistic observation provides the same results. \ I 
drew a cabbie, a solid middle-aged type, into conversation, I 
He said, "A married woman with children can't work." I re . I 
plied, "But a child is the fruit of both the man and the 
woman, and both should share." He agreed, which his peas- 
ant father doubtless would not have, but then the realities took j 
over in his mind, and he said, "For a woman with two chil- 
dren, a job is out of the question." 

Very great numbers of women with two children do work, 
his opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. Yet his attitude 
finds support in the fact that in the long-urbanized parts of 
the country, a large minority of women are simply not having 
a second child. And if that spreads to the new cities and to 
ethnic areas with large-family traditions, the result will not 
be zero population growth but an absolute decline. In the 
Ukraine, a Soviet republic with a population as large as that 
of France, that is already happening. Abortion-clinic surveys 
show that if spouses can't agree on whether a pregnancy 
should go to term and the wife wants an abortion, she goes 
and gets it. The birth rate in the Soviet Union was almost 
exactly the same as in the United States in 1971. Ours has 
since fallen very sharply. 

At this moment the Soviet government is trapped by inten- 
tions working at cross-purposes. On the one hand, it will not 
interfere with women's right to decide whether they will go 
through with or terminate a pregnancy. A middle-aged female 
head of a very large gynecology clinic in Moscow, Dr. 
Kazhanova, told me that when she and other women proposed 
that abortions be forbidden to pregnant childless women, the 
government refused to accept this on the grounds that the re- 
sult would only be illegal abortions and resulting damage to 
health, even deaths. (Dr. Kazhanova, as I know from a 
lengthy tour of her clinic, is very actively prescribing IUDs 
and the pill. Her objection to abortions is on grounds of 
health.) 

On the other hand, the government wants a larger popula- 
tion in a country that is still very empty by the standards 
ot most of the world, including the United States and most 
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- 5 n1v Europe. Right now it seeks to resolve that dilemma 

for ai1 ' panicularly women - We hav : 

lTdy mentioned child-care institutions. The government 
to hopes that when there are appliances and gas m every 
t JZ™ city apartments are no longer cramped and here 
I Z £2oor "water supply and sewage facilities where these 
a fsm lacking, women will be willing to have a second cMd 
W even a third. But a 1969 survey suggests that it's fighting 
fiosing battle. The larger the*partment space per person 
h Z women want a second child! The explanation * .that 
Sose with larger apartments are the better-educated. Their 
£b a™ more interesting, they have wider interests outside 
wo k and home, and their notions of child-rearing are more 
Time consuming. Think back on Maria's daughter at the be- 
ting of this chapter. Maria recalls that her mother ^s ped- 
ant sisters and brothers just "grew like the grass." Yet the 
same 1969 survey shows that two thirds of women now want 
more than one child (generally two), an increase over 1966 
(Ninety-seven per cent of U.S. women want more than one.) 
ThTwas substantiated both by what I was told by a young 
American woman who has lived in Mo. ™ 
since 1966 and by Soviet women public transport worker at 
their place of employment. Both sources said in 1973 that 
more women than before were having a second ch» Id. 

I know no Soviet man over 
household duties with his wife, and the eldest men (I know 
scholars and writers in their seventies) don't do anything at 
home. Under forty-five, those I know personally, with but one 
exception, share home time responsibilities equafiy. Two ^So- 
viet policies are paying off in greater real equality m the home^ 
One * long-established: preschool instituUons. 
in them are taught self-help: serving their meals clearing the 
table drying dfshes, putting away toys straigh t™g *«r 
beds (hoi meals and midday naps are an ab solute rule^ere 
is absolutely no dtferentiation by sex in these *f^™^ 
fathers of school-age children were themsd^s of nur sery and 
kindergarten age when only about one fifth of he children 
could be accommodated. There is a remarkably 
tion between that figure and the ? !* h ™J?% 

Who co-operate very substantially, if not entirely equally, in 
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the home. But today surveys find 70 to 80 per cent of pre. 
school-age children of urban workers and white-collar people 
in child-care institutions. There is reason to believe that, taken 
together with all the other factors at work, this will be the 
percentage of fathers helping significantly in the home when 
the skills and roles to which they are now being socialized 
as preschool children become part of their responsibilities as 
adults. But they play with different toys after the age of three 
in kindergarten, partly because of home socialization (young 
women told me they recalled simply going for the dolls when 
brought to child-care centers), and partly because teachers are 
trained to instill responsibilities by future sex roles (nurturing 
versus home repair). So the equally sharing family which T 
anticipate in most cases a generation hence will be that in 
terms of time and not of specific duties. Even then, however, 
the mother would still be the one losing time from work when 
someone has to slay home to care for a sick child. That will 
continue to slow women's promotion, even if less than today. 

A second factor that has brought a real leap in the practical 
emancipation of women has been the two-day weekend, es- 
tablished in 1967. Not too long ago only March 8 was "Wom- 
en's Day," and lots of bitter jokes were made and cartoons 
published about the rest of the year. (Lots of male chauvinist 
ones, too.) But now every Saturday is really a day off for 
many women. For example, on the first Saturday of my 1973 
visit I fell into step with two young men in their twenties, 
clearly working class, pushing baby carriages side by side. I 
said to provoke discussion, "I guess your wives are home 
cleaning house." "Why do you say that?" "Well, they're not 
here." "It's their day off. Aren't they entitled to a day for 
themselves? Since the baby was born, I've certainly learned a 
lot about the burden of women." As they strolled along, they 
fussed over the babies exactly as mothers would. They quieted 
them, arranged their clothing, covers, and so forth, and ex- 
changed advice with each other. When one cried a lot, the fa- 
ther picked her up and carried her in his arms. When I offered 
to push, the fathers were equally proud and possessive and 
as apprehensive about how the baby might react to the stran- 
ger as mothers usually are. Being men, they aimed their really 
long walk at an outdoor beer parlor. But they did not feed 
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anv of it to the infants, as I have seen fathers do here Before 
Te two-day weekend, a woman with children would spend 
tnday largely catching up on housework for which there was 
Z time after work on weekdays, and she really had no day 

° ff There are other signs of increasing male interest in nurtur- 
ing 1 photographed a young couple walking their baby mite 
carriage. Not only was the father doing the pushing which 
Hound to be universal, bu* it was he who would stop and 
bend over and tuck the cover in around the babys chm or 
nut the pacifier in its mouth. ■ , 

At the gynecology clinic, I remarked on a cabinet full of 
dolls. Dr. Kazhanova said, "We conduct instruction m infant 
care with them, for both the future mothers and fathers I 
asked what percentage of the fathers-to-be participate in tnose 
classes. She replied, "Regrettably, only thirty per cent I com- 
mented that in terms of their sex-role traditions, h« 
a bad figure at all, and reflected that tins was just about the 
percentage of children being socialized into sharing house- 
keeping when those future fathers were in child-care insti- 

tUt BuT nothing happens automatically, as so many American 
students in the turbulent 1960s seemed to expect of revolu- 
tionary societies. Dr. Kazhanova said of the fathers The 
way we get them is that they accompany their wiv s when 
they visit here." I thought that was a good sign in itself And 
we've adapted the classes in motherhood to keep them ^com- 
ing. We've thrown out all the anatomy, physio logy, and we 
simply give practical advice that is needed not on* by ^ mothers 
but above aU by fathers. We consider it important that they 
know how to diaper a baby, for example." 

"Women's consultation" centers like hers-there .are twenty 
thousand blanketing the country-are where all the problems 
of population policy, abortion, birth control techniques ^ and 
the most important of personal-life decisions except marriage 
itself take on individual human dimensions. Her center with 
thirty-two physicians, all female, and forty-two obstetocai 
nurses, serves one fifth of Moscow, so the statistics of its work 
pretty clearly represent the situation. 

As of 1973, the use of the latest methods of preventing con- 
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ception was clearly in an early stage. Of about a quarter, 
million women of childbearing age in her district, only about 
three thousand were on the pill and five thousand had had 
intra-uterine devices inserted. The reason there were more of 
the latter is that women were afraid of the effects of hormones 
on body chemistry and the physicians agreed. The IUD has 
been an officially approved technique since 1968, while the 
pill was still, in 1973, only on the equivalent of the list the 
United States government calls "New and Unofficial Drugs," 
although it is legal and sold by prescription in government 
pharmacies in the Soviet Union. Dr. Kazhanova was very self- 
critical about having provided her own daughter with Enovid 
on her marriage when they had received it for testing and 
the U.S.S.R. was not yet manufacturing its own pills. "The 
disorders they caused her were so awful that she had to un- 
dergo two years of treatment. And she's still taking treat- 
ments." Today, pill prescriptions are for a few months' sup- 
ply, and the woman must come in for an examination in order 
for a prescription to be renewed. 

Results with IUDs have been very good, with minimal side 
effects, but they are removed and replaced every three years 
as a precaution. Just as here, the physician's skill and experi- 
ence makes a difference. I have no reason whatever to doubt 
Dr. Kazhanova's positive results in her clinic, because she 
was equally frank in reporting problems with the pill. But 1 
heard horror stories from late teen-age women about their 
friends' negative experiences with IUDs, and am inclined to 
think the problem was that the doctor doing the insertion had 
not yet acquired experience at it. At Dr. Kazhanova's clinic 
three types of IUDs were being used, one a flat curved zigzag 
similar to a popular American model, one simply circular, 
and one, of Soviet design, cross-shaped and opening like um- 
brella ribs when inserted. All were made of soft plastic, indis- 
tinguishable in feel and touch from the American product. 
The results in preventing conception and in low rate of side 
effects were essentially equal with all three. 

The relatively low rate of use of the latest contraceptives 
was not merely a matter of recent availability. Dr. Kazhanova 
said, "You know, women are very complex, psychologically. 
In one maternity hospital where there is also an outpatient 
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r .inic like this one, they put up a big sign: 'Comrade women, 
hnever wishes to prevent conception by new methods, please 
Tme to such-and-such an office.' Only a few individuals came. 
nuTin our clinic, we put up no signs, but would say to a pa- 
rent after an abortion: 'If you want, I'll provide you with a 
Irv reliable method.' Before they ever have an abortion, they 
wt want them. But after, we say: 'We'll send you to a spe- 
cial office for this. We very much want it to be pleasant for 
vou.' Listen, in our clinic they line up at the door for them, 
because the women feel more confident if we show such a 
special concern for them-that's psychology for you!" 

The point is interesting because of the belief among many 
women's liberationists here that female physicians are more 
concerned with women's feelings than male. In both the bo- 
vict clinics, the staffs were female. But at one the individual 
in charge was more sensitive. Similarly, an American woman 
of my acquaintance who had a baby in the Soviet Union in 
the 1960s, with female physicians in charge, says they were 
verbally very rough with patients in the labor room: Your 
mother had you without making such a fuss," they would 
say "Keep control of yourself." A female instructor at Mos- 
cow University had only the highest praise for the gentleness 
of male specialists who treated her own extremely painful 
complications after childbirth. She prefers male doctors. 

Today the vacuum method is used in abortions. They are 
much simpler, given under anesthesia, and with much less 
subsequent pain. Yet Dr. Kazhanova told me that the ratio 
has gone down from three abortions per live birth previ- 
ouslv when we did not have contraceptives" (she meant pills 
and' IUDs) to one-to-one at present. The eight thousand 
women equipped with modern preventive measures by her 
clinic are only 3 or 4 per cent of those in the fertile ages in 
her area. (Tying off the male ducts is simply unknown to 
average Soviet people, and the rhythm method is regarded 
as an advanced technique used by a few who are well in- 
formed, and concerned!) 
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WHY MARRY? WHY— AND HOW — DIVORCE? 

Iu sixteen years of conducting a radio program, with phone- 
ins, on the Soviet Union, I have never had a more poignant 
question than one from a young man, clearly of poor educa- 
tion and by accent probably Chicano: "Can they marry who 
they want over there?" 

In all countries, the overwhelming majority of people want 
to live in matrimony. Of all proposals to improve women's 
lot discussed in the American women's liberation movement, 
the lowest level of support found by Psychology Today in a 
1971 poll, except for preferential hiring of women, was that 
for ending marriage in its present form. Although respondents 
—readers of that magazine-fall into the group among whom 
conscious feminism is most pronounced, only 28 per cent of 
those who belonged to a women's organization of any kind 
and 15 per cent who did not favored an "end to marriage 
in its present form" (my emphasis). So the nuclear family is 
what they want. Male respondents, not divided by organiza- 
tional affiliation, fell precisely between those two figures: 23 
per cent. 

While that question has not been asked in any Soviet poll, 
marriage and divorce statistics provide an unmistakable an- 
swer: 85 per cent of all women aged thirty to thirty-nine were 
married, according to the 1 970 census. What is more, the per- 
centage was higher in every five-year age group from twenty 
to seventy-plus than at the previous census in 1959, and 
likewise from age twenty-five up relative to the prewar 1939 
census. For the youngest groups, it simply means that women 
are marrying older, because the notion of marrying a man 
who will support you is now gone even among the peasantry, 
and women wait until they have acquired a skill equipping 
them to be economically independent in marriage. The num- 
ber of divorces, although the highest in Soviet history, is lower 
than in the United States despite the fact that their population 
is substantially larger than ours. Therefore their divorce rate 
is considerably lower, although it is much easier to obtain a 
divorce there, in terms of both procedure and cost. 
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Clearly, the answer to my listener's question is that Rus- 
sians can' marry whom they want much more readily than 
here, where religion continues to be a serious obstacle, as do 
differences in the economic and social status of the families of 
people planning marriage. All those factors represent some 
obstacle there, but not much. The figures speak for them- 
selves: larger percentages of people find mates than ever be- 
fore, and the percentage who decide they've made the wrong 
choice, which is partly a consequence of having had to choose 
from a narrower range than you'd prefer (never mind pres- 
sures against marrying "whom you want"), is smaller than 
here. 

Do the marriage figures mean that Soviet women have sim- 
ply resigned themselves to an outmoded relationship? Space 
doesn't permit a discussion of whether it is really outdated or 
not, but the fact is that there is nothing to compel them to 
marry. (I'm speaking of factually living in a monogamous 
family with a member of the opposite sex, and usually a child 
or children. There are old-fashioned Victorian rules over 
there under which unmarried persons of opposite sex cannot 
rent a hotel room together, or an apartment, but that doesn't 
force a couple to marry if they don't wish to live with each 
other. It may cause some to formalize marriages who would 
not bother otherwise, but that does not affect our discussion 
of whether they want the family as an institution.) 

The essence of the matter is that the family is very different 
from what it was, although the word remains the same. A 
monogamous family in which the male dominates in fact and 
in law, and in which the extended family may be subject to 
the will of an older patriarch, is very different from one based 
on an assumption of sexual equality reinforced by full earn- 
ing power on the part of the wife, child-care facilities, and 
control by the woman over whether she will bear conceived 
children or not. A personal experience, and an example from 
recent Russian creative literature, will illustrate this. 

In 1970 my wife and 1 picked up a hitchhiking woman of 
about thirty outside Moscow. She was in so desperate a mood 
that "I'd do anything to get out of this country" Her husband 
was an alcoholic who sponged off her. She was a conductor 
on public transportation. They had a child of ten. She had 
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finally gotten sick of the situation. Pregnant again, she had had 
an abortion, left ber husband, and placed her child in a 
boarding school at government expense. And she was unhappy 
for another reason. There was a temporary health quarantine 
on the Black Sea a thousand miles to the south, and she 
wouldn't be able to spend her vacation there as usual; she'd 
have to spend the summer in Moscow. 

We talked about her when she left the car, and what struck 
us was how free she was. She could leave her husband when- 
ever she made that decision because she had a job and there 
would always be one: there's been no unemployment in 
the Soviet Union for nearly forty-five years. She had wanted 
an abortion and had had it, legally, on demand. That 
would not have been legally possible in the United States at 
that time, or in the large West European countries. She had 
placed her child in a school and could take him back at any 
time, at will. A worker of limited skill, her income was suffi- 
cient, thanks to government subsidy of vacation resorts, for 
her to go South every summer. If she wanted a divorce, she 
would get one. There is no list of formal grounds for divorce 
in Soviet law. If you can't get along, it is issued (at this writ- 
ing, only Michigan, California, Oregon, and Colorado have 
approximately that situation, in the United States). And the 
spouse who does not receive custody of offspring has to pay 
child support to the other. 

The example from creative literature demonstrating the 
fundamental change in the family is a short novel by Alex- 
ander Yashin, Wedding in Vologda. The writer, who was ac- 
tually from the village in north Russia in which the action is 
set, and knew its life intimately, wrote in the first person. He 
says to the prospective bride's mother: 

"'What kind of wedding will you have, old-time or 
modern?' 

" 'How can there be an old-time wedding? It won't work.' 
But then she begins to tell you everything must be in order 
for it to be good. 

"'And the bride has to cry?' 

" 'She has to howl at the top of her voice. Naturally!' 
" 'I can't howl,' Galia cut in, in fright . . . 
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"•You've got to howl, a little, anyhow,' her mother in- 

SU The wedding occurs, seemingly old-style. The piteous folk 
songs are sung, but the bride's tears just wouldn't come. The 
traditional mourner and wailer is invited, a woman who still 
remembers all the laments. The author goes on: "It turned 
out that hardly a single one of the girls knew these bitter 
olden wedding laments," while the bride became utterly dis- 
traught, so inappropriate did these songs seem to her. A So- 
viet critic comments: 

"It was not by anyone's evil instigation or edict that the old 
wedding laments had disappeared from folk memory, if one 
is speaking of the younger generation of peasants. Something 
has changed in life if the bride of today, whether in village 
or town, does not wish bitterly to sing a lament about being 
married 'off. What had changed was above all the economic, 
the social status of that bride, as well as her sense of the 
ethical and aesthetic." She had been working away from home 
for three years, and had made her own choice of the boy she 

wished to marry. 

The time of the novel is twenty years ago. Had it been set 
in the first decade after the Revolution, a time pictured by 
some as a near-utopia in feminist terms, the bride would have 
had no trouble howling. All the young women would have 
known the laments, and no one would have regarded them 
as inappropriate. The rural family of that day had changed 
little from that in which a wedding was an occasion for 
mourning for the bride going to serve a strange family in 
the capacity of wife and brood hen. 

There are three aspects of getting married in the Soviet 
Union- the legal, the ceremonial or ritual, and possibly the 
religious The legal is simple. It is a matter of going to a gov- 
ernment office where both parties sign a notice of intent to 
marry waiting a month (a measure instituted to avoid hasty 
marriages and quick divorces), going back to the same office 
and being married. That used to be dull and routine. But the 
fact that the people, women in particular, very much want to 
remember a wedding, has caused a change. Dr. Kazhanova, 
the obstetrics-gynecology center director, in her other capacity 
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as an elected member of the borough Soviet, chairs its Com- 
mittee on New Rituals. 

The civil wedding, she told me, now takes place in a ban- 
quet hall decorated with flowers. Representatives of civic or- 
ganizations and of the local government get up, one by one, 
to congratulate the newlyweds. They, in turn, generally rent 
a Chaika (the Soviet luxury car), and decorate it with a doll, 
symbolizing offspring, on the radiator, and with ribbons, in 
an updating of village ritual. They then drive to the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier at the Kremlin wall and place flowers 
there. Then family and friends take off for a private cele- 
bration. Dr. Kazhanova said her committee now also spon- 
sors silver weddings and, recently, a golden wedding "very 
ceremonially." 

I've seen a wedding celebration in a hotel in town. Much 
food, ample vodka, lots of dancing, altogether rather like a 
New Year's Eve party back home. But when it is in a private 
home, or particularly in a village, many ancient formalities 
are observed, the eating is enormous, the dr inkin g gargan- 
tuan, with toasts, wonderful singing, dancing. In people's 
minds a country wedding is an amazing mixture of tradition 
and their notion of Utopia. In 1973 a young man in Moscow 
who had been raised in the country said of one: "Something 
else! Three days' running. Communism for real!" 

Church weddings, involving a priest in gorgeous vestments, 
magnificent musical chants, and the literal crowning of both 
spouses, have today declined almost to rarity, although they 
are still entirely legal and not interfered with in any way. The 
ritualized new civil ceremony is part of the reason, and is 
intended as such. Dr. Kazhanova said, "So we try to win them 
away from the Church. Prohibiting things accomplished 
nothing." 

Soviet divorces do not require going to court at all if there 
are no minor children and no one contests. The spouses go 
to the same office that registers marriages, and sign papers. 
If a case is contested, a court decides. If there arc minor chil- 
dren, the government holds that their interests are a matter of 
public concern, and therefore a court hearing is required, 
with a decision as to which parent gets custody (usually the 
wife), which party shall pay child support (normally the one 
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that does not get custody), and how much (the basic schedule 
is fixed by law, as a percentage of earnings, modified if and 
when the individual has a new family to help support; it is 25 
per cent of income for one child, 33 for two, and 50 for three 

or more). . 

There are many provisions for special situations. One is oi 
interest to us. A husband may not file for divorce if his wife 
is pregnant or has an infant less than a year old, even if it is 
not by him. I know personally of a case in which a father of 
two, the second child born after he and his wife had sepa- 
rated, filed for divorce. The wife came to court and demon- 
strated that the husband had failed in his duty to the family, 
specifically by not seeking to find housing for them (a serious 
problem in Moscow) utter he had, in the wife's absence from 
the city, sold their joint co-operative apartment and himself 
gone to' live elsewhere. The wife made no secret of the fact 
that she had no desire to live with him, but made it clear that 
granting the divorce would free him of responsibilities he had 
deliberately sought to dodge. The judge, a woman, did not 
conceal her outrage at his behavior, and took advantage of 
the fact that be had filed two weeks before the infant's first 
birthday to deny the divorce ("What's two weeks?" he asked 
when caught in this). There are distinct advantages to women 
in the fact that nearly one third of judges are female. A court 
consists of a professional judge and two citizen juror-judges, 
and a majority vote decides. In this case, one of the juror- 
judges was female (nationwide women are 50 per cent), and 
she was as upset as the presiding judge. The male member of 
the court said not a word. 

There is plenty of need for the courts, particularly to pro- 
tect women. A Soviet Justice Department study of a town of 
120,000 showed 1,200 men's wages being garnished for child- 
support payments. There are 2,500,000 children in the 
U.S.S R under eighteen whose parents are divorced or whose 
mothers are single and have claimed and won support, by 
voluntary admission or court action, from their fathers. 
(There are 85,000,000 under-eighteens in the U.S.S.R.) But 
since nearly three quarters of the women who bear children 
out of wedlock make no attempt to have the father's iden- 
tity established, it may be calculated that there are about 
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7,000,000 children of incomplete families, minus those whose 
mothers subsequently marry or remarry. This also tells us, by 
subtraction, that over 90 per cent of children are in families 
with fathers. (I have used the word "incomplete family" be- 
cause it is an established term. Actually, there are Soviet 
women who have protested inclusion of the question "Head 
of family?" in the census, declaring in published letters: "A 
mother and a child is a family.") 

The confusing changes in marriage and divorce laws to 
which we are subject when we move from one state to an- 
other do not exist in the U.S.S.R. Everywhere in that country, 
a woman may take her husband's name, keep her own, or use 
both. Most do take their husbands'. There is equal ownership, 
use and disposal of all property (house, car, piano, furniture) 
except for that which is clearly sex-associated in the culture: 
brooches, earrings, etc. Everything bought after marriage is 
community property. The surviving spouse is the sole heir as 
a general rule (usually this is the wife, since women there 
live nine years longer on the average), although minor chil- 
dren and parents lacking means of support may petition a 
court for a share. The point is that it is taken for granted that 
minor children will be supported by the surviving parent and 
that aged parents will normally have either pensions or support 
from other surviving children. Upon divorce, community 
property is divided equally. If a divorced wife is not eligible 
for a pension (this applies to the 8 per cent of women who 
are housewives), the former husband must maintain her after 
long married life, if she is above working age or incapable 
of working. The court decides what constitutes long married 
life. Beyond these basic principles, valid throughout the Soviet 
Union, the marriage codes of each of the fifteen republics 
have provisions resting upon their ethnic cultures. 

Parents, or a single parent, may be deprived of a child or 
children by courts only as a last resort requiring clear proof 
of (1) failure to care for the child or (2) abuse of it. If par- 
ents are conscientious in their efforts, delinquency on the part 
of the child is no basis for deprivation of parental rights. The 
children's interests are always overriding, but Soviet authori- 
ties believe experience has demonstrated that children raised 
in a family environment, with personal warmth and concern, 
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, ,m out better than those brought up in the best of institutions. 
Therefore they provide a middle ground: a trustee or guardian 
tor a child, without depriving parents of rights to it. If a child 
faiven over to another person or couple as though the latter 
were parents, then legal duties run both ways: the surrogate 
ILnts are responsible for the child's welfare as fully as if 
Sev were natural parents, and the child raised by them is 
responsible for their maintenance in old age, sickness or in- 
capacity (e.g., if a foster mother has been a housewife and 
therefore has not qualified for pension). 

Tine underlying principle here lies in Karl Marxs principle 
that "if marriage did not provide the foundation for the fam- 
ily, it would not be a subject for legislation any more than 

friendship is." j . , • t 

The Soviet Union contributed for the first time in this sphere 
the view that motherhood is a social function distinct from 
the previous notion that it is a free natural "accident for 
which only the mother is responsible. That is why there is an 
appeal by the state of California to the United States Supreme 
Court, unsettled as this is written, against a lower court ruling 
that disability payments must apply to pregnancy as well. It 
would be unthinkable in the U.S.S.R. There, motherhood is 
as much a social function as working or defense of the coun- 
try, and therefore disability due to pregnancy brings public 
maintenance, preservation of job rights, etc. 

At all periods in Soviet history, the mass of women have 
preferred legal marriage-as protection against runaway hus- 
bands, against gossip, and because "a child needs a father. 
In the 1920s, when common-law marriage had the same 
standing in law as registered unions, only one twelfth of the 
people livine together did not formalize their union. Obvi- 
ously, the great majority of men did, and do, want or accept 

marriage in law. . , . . . 

Divorce in the Soviet Union-I repeat that the rate is lower 
than in the United States-occurs for much the same reasons 
as elsewhere. One study there showed nearly 40 per cent for 
alcoholism, 30 per cent for infidelity, 15 per cent for incom- 
patibility of character, 1 per cent physical incompatibility, etc. 
Alcoholism is a sex-associated phenomenon. I counted about 
150 male drunks and 3 female in a month in Moscow in U73. 
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There is a cartoon I saw in one of their publications in which 
a female lecturer, with a thoroughly soused male slumped in 
a chair next to her on the platform, points to him indignantly 
and asks her female audience, "Can one live with such a 
man?"— to which they respond unanimously: "Yes I" There 
is a folk belief among Russian women (does it exist else- 
where, too?) that giving a man a home and care will cure him 
of the habit But the amount of drinking should not be ex- 
aggerated. A survey of the work forces of three factories of 
different types showed that one third of men and two thirds of 
women drink only on holidays and at family celebrations. 
Only one fifth of men drink more than once a week, it claims. 

Divorce is also related to reasons for marriage. Marriages 
for love or liking and respect show a low rate of divorce, 
while those to avoid loneliness break up more often. Frivo- 
lous marriages, chiefly among young people on short acquaint- 
ance, break up frequently, but a high percentage of divorces 
are found among people married for many years. The most 
stable marriages arc found where good education, satisfactory 
income, and sharing of household duties by the spouses are 
all present. 

Perhaps the changes that have occurred in the family can 
best be understood if today's Soviet reality is compared to that 
set forth in two world classics of creative writing, one Russian 
and one Western. Dostoevski's Crime and Punishment is built 
around conditions of family life nonexistent in the Soviet Un- 
ion: Sonya takes to the streets to support an alcoholic father, 
tubercular stepmother, and her little sister and brother. In 
the U.S.S.R. today, she would have a job at the median in- 
dustrial wage (she was not stupid, lazy, or unconscientious); 
her mother would be in a sanatorium or hospital at public 
expense; the younger children would be fed in school, or aided 
by a grant from her trade union out of social insurance funds, 
or placed with foster parents, or institutionalized; and her 
father could be committed for compulsory free treatment of 
alcoholism. In the same novel, Raskolnikov's sister's entire de- 
cision is whether to marry for money to provide for her im- 
poverished mother and herself, and Svidrigailov, who makes 
her a cash offer, puts it to her directly that the "more honor- 
able" alternative she has chosen is to marry for money. 
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Studies in the Soviet Union show that marriages there for 
niaterial considerations are exceedingly few. 

The other classic I should like to look at in terms of Soviet 
reality is Ibsen's The Doll's House. When 1 saw it in San 
Francisco in 1973, the audible, sympathetic responses of 
middle-aged women throughout the audience made clear that 
tbey found it very pertinent to their lives. It has about as much 
relevance to Soviet reality as a play in the United States today 
advocating abolition of chattel slavery. Nora and her money 
problems with her husband are unthinkable in the Soviet 
Union. Only one urban woman there in ten, and one rural 
woman in six, is economically dependent upon her husband, 
and that is by free choice. 

Consider the motivations for action on which Ibsen builds 
his plot. Money for a trip to a healthier climate for a very 
sick person? It's provided out of government funds through 
one's trade union, in whole or in part, depending upon in- 
come. If more is still needed, the union will provide it on per- 
sonal request. Personal friends there lend money without 
question, and entirely without interest. It simply goes without 
saying. Nora's fraud in the play would have no basis in ne- 
cessity. The need to keep her act of management as a secret 
weapon against her "loved" husband against the time when 
she loses her beauty (so she can then demonstrate that she is 
more than merely a faded doll) is unnecessary for the same 
reason. 

Fru Linde's tragedy is impossible in Soviet society. There is 
no conceivable situation in the U.S.S.R. in which a woman 
would have to abandon a lover to marry for money, for the 
family's sake or any other reason. The tragedy of the nurse- 
maid is also impossible there (but not here!): there is abso- 
lutely no need to give up a child for adoption. If it's hard to 
find a child to adopt here because of the rigid requirements 
of adoption agencies (except for children of minority racial 
backgrounds), it's nearly impossible in the Soviet Union be- 
cause the only real source is totally orphaned children with 
no close relatives, plus a very few women who have had chil- 
dren out of wedlock and don't want to keep them. 

Ibsen's question of what will happen to Nora, a housewife 
emerging from a cocoon, when she undertakes to make her 
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own life, doesn't exist in the U.S.S.R. The whole final speech 
so relevant in the United States today that Ms. has run it re- 
peatedly, is archaic and quaint in the Soviet Union. 

Soviet scholars disagree about much with regard to the fam- 
ily there. But they agree, in varying formulations, about its 
direction. Pimenova (female) says, "Today's family is in the 
stage of transition from an autocratic to a democratic struc- 
ture." But she adds that only 43 per cent of women even say 
that their husbands are the heads of the family, while close 
questioning shows that this is the real situation in only one 
fifth of that percentage, mildly true in half, and not true at all 
in one third. 

A favorite writer of mine, Yuri Riurikov, male, told me 
that he sees two kinds of families now, the patriarchal, which 
he defines as one in which the wife is a servant because she 
carries the burden, and the "ambichate," which he says is 
prevalent among the higher intelligentsia. The word, which 
he coined, means a family structure in which both parents are 
equal heads in partnership. 

The very prominent family sociologist Dr. Yankova (fe- 
male) said to me: "With us, inequality is concentrated at the 
stage of families with young children. The woman before 
marriage is really equal" (lots of data supports this) "as is 
the woman with grown children." (I don't quite agree: think 
of Maria at the beginning of this chapter.) She went on: 

"Equality must not be the same as identity. It seems to me 
that the error of our literature is that for a very long time, 
and with great emphasis, it created the impression that men 
and women are identical, everywhere and in all things, with 
the result that a great many ridiculous conflicts arose in fami- 
lies. I gave a lecture to farm machinery operators. A man got 
up and said: 'Last night we had a big argument at home. My 
wife was washing the floors— she is a factory worker— and 
when she got halfway through the hallway floor, she put down 
the pail and broom and said, "Vitya, we have equality: I did 
half the floor space." I said, "But I just finished chopping the 
firewood. That's a job for a man. So I can chop the wood; 
I'll go out now and fetch potatoes. Why should I have to wash 
the floor?" "Well, but we have equality. You're going to the 
store? I can go. And for the potatoes too." ' Equality," Yan- 
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, « repeated, "is not identity. Does it mean that I wash the 

™y husband was 5 es * e second? In m 

. there is a division of labor." 

irrupted: "On the basis of sex?" "No. But I hold that 
Jerter any small group exists, a division of labor exists 
S n e deferences in people's abilities-she sews well i and 
Tdoesn't, or the husband is a splendid cook but no good at 
ithtTnine up the room, or a husband is great at taking 
the wife is a wonderful cook. Division 
oTwork in the family, inasmuch as it is not a formal orga m- 
zation must in many respects be based upon individual ex- 
perience abilities, capacities, and-inasmuch as the family » 
K Ton personal relationships-upon love. It also matters to 
what degree each spouse becomes fatigued on the ]ob or how 
well or poorly one feels on a given day. In a formal 
myself as Senior Research Associate, ^ f^T^^ 
learn to play that role and do so unless out sick. At home one 
can feel a little bad, and drop or exchange roles. ... 

We moved on to division of work along lines of sex m the 
family. She said, "Man, because of his social experience 

cooks" better, sews more poorly." I ™« tQ *^'Zen Vrl 
look at that social experience "as one m which women were 
always oppressed, in all societies." She agreed. I added^ And 
as a consequence, man, most men, regard women s wo k as 
being something on a lower level." Here she made an inter- 

^cksf Lome responsibilities in two groups: one from 
Which the doer gains nothing, but merely spends much effort 
and time. This actually does duU a person. Washing floors 
adds nothing to a personality. But another category helps m 
one's own growth. Child-rearing." I noted, "If real rearing. 
She agreed: "Not mere custodial care." 

So fhe discussion went. Other Soviet scholars lay stress ^ on 
the new function of the family for "release of workaday ten- 
sion," a "psychological bomb shelter," and say, rightly I be- 
lieve; that "the socializing function of the family has even 
been increasing in recent decades." 

I personally am most impressed by the attempt to put the 
further evolution of the Soviet family in the context of that 
society's goals for the future, as expressed by Dr. N. O. 
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Yurkevich (male) : "A further increase in the number of mar 
riagcs based on complete equality of the parties, while one of 
the ideological objectives of socialist society, is simultaneously 
a most important condition for strengthening the family. If 
both spouses hold jobs, their obligations with respect to keep, 
ing house and raising the children must be equal in volume. 
Implementation of this rule probably should be regarded to- 
day as the major emphasis to be placed in the struggle to re- 
organize relations within the family on communist principles." 



Chapter XII 
The Light at the End of the Bedroom 



A nude Russian fifteenth-century peasant woman celcbratog 
L pagan festival of the summer solstice J™^™ 
around a monk, Andrei Rublev, who, in the fine recen ^Soviet 
film about him, has been drawn to watch Russia s > greates 
ikon painter. She has never seen him before, and he . no 
portrayed at all as a womanker-qmte the cont ary-nor a 
particularly handsome. She does not try to be seductive or 
Sing. She is simply passionate, and when he, smcerely re- 
ligions resists she asks why one should not love. 
S r^o,ta 'eLueo. Soviet movie, The made 
in the late 1950s and set in the famine year of 1920 nght 
after the Revolution, a drunken worker 7"*"™*^ 
ally into a barracks of sleeping peasant and poor working 
women at a construction site. First they almost toll to for 
coming in like that. Then he tells them good ^news that. some 
candy has reached this town and there will be a «lebrat,on- 
The/fling him up in the ail in a tradit.onal gesture of ap- 
proval. Then one of them gives him a tremendous hug and 
Song toss As in Andrei Rublev, he is a complete danger She, 
Ufa?*, others, is wearing a coarse slip, which is tonspar- 
ent or clinging or d6coUet6. As in the other film the movie- 
maker depicting a situation, not trying .0 titiUate the au- 

In Moscow in 1973 I saw a play set in the present In it 
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there is a woman forester who arrests men, including a self, 
important army major and a civilian official she caught hunt- 
ing in a closed season. At another point in this play, a young 
woman in love with a man who can't make up his mind f!ing S 
her arms around him with the same whole-being kiss as in the 
films. 

In the Moscow subway, particularly on its long escalators, 
I saw any number of couples embracing face to face, oblivious 
to the world. That was in 1973. Three years earlier I witnessed 
nothing of the sort, nor had I on earlier visits. On this last 
trip, I remember seeing in Moscow's Central Park a tall and 
handsome young man with his back to the river wall looking 
bored, or trying to, while a girl leaned against and stroked 
him, in a textbook example of male arrogance and cul- 
turally conditioned embarrassment combined with female 
spontaneity. 

But there is also another morality and behavior pattern, 
one of feminine modesty, and the two sometimes get mixed 
up in typical human inconsistency. In The Beginning, a film 
of recent years, a textile worker's roommate tells her that she 
has become engaged. The other asks her, "Have you kissed 
yet?" She shakes her head, looks down at the floor, and says, 
"I can't trust myself." The textile worker nods in understand- 
ing and approval. Nevertheless, she herself has taken a mar- 
ried man away from his wife with no malice or calculation, 
but simply because she had fallen in love with him after he 
approached her at a dance. 

Somehow one thinks that where there is such spontaneity 
in courtship there would also be sexual satisfaction for women- 
The only Soviet study of this, published a dozen years ago, 
showed that of 295 women being treated for sterility, 12 per 
cent had never had an orgasm, and one third only rarely. By 
subtraction, then, even in that group, a majority, 55 per cent, 
do have orgasms more than rarely. Men are not entirely in- 
sensitive. At least they ask: "Have you come?" But very few 
of them know more than rudimentary sexual techniques. And 
if they do, it is by hearsay or through openness to the sug- 
gestions of women who arc psychologically capable of mak- 
ing them. 
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There is no such thing as a marriage manual in Russia.* 
Tbe closest thing to it is a fine book by Yuri Riurikov on the 
history of love all over the world, including its physical as- 
sets The book does not actually describe them, however, 
but argues bitterly and brilliantly against the harm done by 
not treating this subject frankly. Its two printings of 100,000 
each were snapped up, and all five copies in the Lenin library 
were stolen by readers. Until 1960, no Soviet writer, though 
he (or she) may have wfshed to, submitted for publication 
anything saying his characters were having intercourse, be- 
cause he knew that it would never see the light of day. In this 
regard, the situation was better in the first fifteen years after 
the Revolution, both in literature and on the screen. Movies 
never showed the act of love, but there was at least minimal 
reality from an Eisenstein classic of the 1920s showing peas- 
ant bo'ys with their hands naturally in their girls' blouses to 
an enormously popular horse opera of the Soviet Civil War 
produced in the 1930s, Chapayev, in which a guerrilla teach- 
ing machine-gun maintenance to a woman volunteer puts his 
hands on her breasts from behind. If the guerrilla treated her 
as a sex object, her response put him in his place. But then 
twenty-three years elapsed, in Stalin's dark ages (the earlier 
films had also been made when he was in power, but not yet 
dictator) during which the notion that relations between the 
sexes involved anything physical whatever could not be put 
on the screen. True, film characters got married and babies 
appeared, but how that came about was as mysterious as in 
American films of the same period (we managed to be ig- 
norant without benefit of a dictator to help it along). 

While nude bathing, separately by sex, was entirely com- 
mon during my first visit, in 1931-32, it was suppressed m 
the years that followed, much more by a change in peoples 

* One was published when this book was in rtcd a 

second study on the female orgasm, which found ^ only 18 per 
cent of Soviet women had never experienced one, versus about ■ 40 
Per cent in France and Britain. Sex is all right, says this book, 
"anywhere and anytime." If a couple is m love premarital sex is 
okay. If not, it can cause "severe psychic disturbances. Men 
often overestimate a younger woman's need for sex while they 
Underestimate an older woman's needs." The first printing of 100,- 
000 copies of the book was sold out overnight 
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ideas of what was right than by any edict. I am told that 
mixed topless bathing has made an appearance on the Black 
Sea beaches in the 1970s. 

Where did the puritanism of the late 1930s, largely present 
even today, come from? Oddly, that takes us back to Andrei 
Rublev and the Middle Ages. A Russian prince adopted Chris- 
tianity a thousand years ago. Over four hundred years later, 
as the film about Rublev, which is historically accurate, shows, 
the rulers were still having to use physical force to impose 
Christianity and its notions of morality upon the people. In 
the opening scene, soldiers raid a peasant gathering where a 
folk entertainer has been singing about how women have their 
beards where they need them, and about a priest who has 
chased a boy into the woods. The soldiers smash tbc buffoon- 
minstrel's harplike instrument, knock him unconscious, and 
drag him away. When he reappears later in the film, we learn 
that he was chained ten years in a pit and half his tongue 
was cut off. 

The pagan festival at which the nude woman seeks to em- 
brace Rublev is also raided by troops. She is driven mad by 
her experiences. Rublev later paints her into one of his ikons. 
But he himself believes that nakedness is a sin. All the figures 
in his paintings are fully clothed, in fact magnificently draped. 

Anthropologists have found that while the Russian people 
finally did accept Christianity entirely into their consciousness, 
many pre-Christian practices and attitudes remained as late 
as the nineteenth century. In a country so large, this varied 
widely from place to place. But the general rule in peasant 
Russia was that peasant girls who had premarital relations 
were punished severely and their families shamed by neigh- 
bors who painted tar on their fence posts. And when the in- 
dustrialization of the 1930s brought tens of millions of people 
with these mores into the cities, they swamped out whatever 
little sexual enlightenment had developed in the tiny prerevo- 
lutionary intelUgentsia and had spread somewhat among the 
small urban working class after the revolution. The new city 
populations and the country at large needed organizers, man- 
agers, administrators, to direct and govern a society with un- 
precedented needs for co-ordination of work, supplies, and 
products. The required people emerged from that same peas- 
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„t or at best, just-urbanized, ex-peasant background. Under 
Z pressures of the times, the education they received was 
nverwhelmingly technical and political in the narrow sense. 
<L they carried the old mores into their positions of authority. 
The top figures in government today are of exactly that origin. 

Writing of the youth of that generation, a bitterly anti-Stalin 
Moscow writer, Vladimir Kantorovich, who served twenty 
years in exile under the old dictator, makes clear in a recent 
book that folk traditions were &r more to blame for persist- 
ence of old attitudes in relations between sexes than any indi- 
vidual. In fact, what emerges is that cultural policies were 
progressive as far as women were concerned but were over- 
whelmed by the weight of established chauvinism and rural 

custom. . _ 

Shipped to Sakhalin, the Pacific island north of Japan, 
Kantorovich was housed in a room with five young miners, 
village born. (Exile was not concentration camp: those in ex- 
ile were required to live in a designated spot far from the 
mainstream, and could make a living in whatever way was 
available.) Four of his five roommates were striving to im- 
prove themselves, three by attending schools in the evening 
or by correspondence, and one actually wrote verses printed 
in the local paper. They were fine fellows in every respect 
but one: "They were skeptics and cynics with regard to love, 
and reconciled themselves easily to everything that was coarse 
and degrading in everyday relations with women." 

They talked about the young women they went out with 
invariably in obscene language, offered vulgar advice, and 
bragged about "conquests" real or imagined, always bandying 
real names about. One evening the "poet" put down with a 
sigh his copy of Tolstoi's Anna Karenina, muttered some- 
thing about "beautiful feelings," and got ready to go out with 
some "stupid skirt, who is in love like a cat," adding a few 
intimate details, to roars of laughter by the others. When one 
of the others said, "Watch out, youH wind up married! he 
replied, "Don't be stupid. I'll marry a girl from my own 
village, just like you." Kantorovich asked, "You're engaged 
to girls in your villages?" "No, they're still growing up. Is 
that love?" the writer asked. "To play around here with any- 
one who comes alone, call them tarts, knowing all the while 
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that you'll marry a girl you don't know, whoever your mother 
advises you to [my emphasis], so long as it's someone from 
back home? You don't have much in the way of feelings. Y ou 
read good books. You know how Anna Karenina loved and 
suffered, how Vronsky and Levin loved. You mean you've 
decided that there's less to you than to a bunch of princes 
and counts, that you're not capable of deep feelings, that that 
won't happen in your lives?" 

They put their heads together in a huddle, and finally one 
said, "Do things happen in real life like in novels?" 

That was the problem. The government had taught them 
to read and write, which their fathers did not know. It circu- 
lated in enormous editions and very low prices the finest in 
world literature, not only Russian, and deliberately and suc- 
cessfully suppressed outright pornography treating women as 
things to be used. Millions of copies of first-rate books were 
issued and read-books like Sholokhovs And Quiet Flows the 
Don, containing a classical love story about two Russian peas- 
ants to whom Kantorovich's roommates could directly relate, 
and, most remarkable of all, Chernyshevski's mid-nineteenth- 
ccntury What Is to Be Done? which is the women's-liberation 
novel of all times. Its burden is set forth in the author's per- 
sonal diaries about his own wife: " 'Remember,' he wrote her, 
'I love you so that your happiness is more important to me 
than your love.'" And to himself: "If my wife chooses to 
live with another, I will say to her only: 'When you choose 
to return to me, please do, don't hesitate for a moment.'" 
In explaining this he wrote: "Women must be equal to men. 
But when a stick has been bent too long in one direction, 
to straighten it out it has to be bent a great deal in the other. 
. . . Every decent man must, in my opinion, place his wife 
above himself— that temporary imbalance is needed so that 
equality may exist in the future." 

And a novel based on that thinking was read by millions 
in the 1930s, whether or not Kantorovich's roommates were 
among them. But that generation of ex-peasants was simply 
unable to internalize it, or Tolstoi, or Sholokhov, as more than 
entertainment. As Kantorovich put it, "The guilt lies most 
often with the consumerist attitude toward women acquired 
in youth in 'male company,' and transmitted from generation 
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aeration in the traditions of the barbarous love games' 
W S Thv boys with girls, described with such severe horror 
^li ZZ i/his novel, The Girls [1928 1935]." 
by UD «ely, as Wedding in Vologda, described in the last 
aS». makes clear, women of those generations in the = coun- 
which then had most of the population, accepted those 
2 es ? Id later carried them into city life when they moved 

t0 Z n y e a n WeTn, woman vising the Soviet Union in the 
1960s was approached by elderly Russian women with the 
£e^Sren't you ashamed of yourself?" for wearing minis 
of Scroti* or slacks. In that period I saw young couples 
pbr^dedTy passersby for simply sitting with their arms 
SSfLJoLr on park benches In 1959 I 
tern-faced woman worker with a ^^^.^TwwS 
young people in a dance hall in a park m Leningrad^ wh ch 
had been the most sophisticated city m M"* £ 
phrase "No dancing 'in style,'" which 
by 1970 pants suits were being worn to the theater even in 
mediumled industrial towns and skirts were severa 1 inch s 
above the knee, although a Soviet paper could ^ 
horror a case in which a woman was ^*^^n M3 
union committee for coming to work m slacks! * * m 1973 
it was extremely pleasant to see even middle-aged couples, 
obvil U^oTg-married from their general demeanor walking 
down Z streets holding hands, or leaning their head, against 
each other when seated in streetcars Russians are : a very 
warm people and they are now letting it show. A^wnJ 
middle aged of today are young enough to have gotten mar 
tied ate the custom of arranged marriages M *™*^ 
almost entirely. In a very impressive 

wives and husbands surveyed separately by socio og sts de- 
scribe their marriages as happy. Most of the rest say they 

T^Tmake sense to believe that none of this has 
reached back into the bedroom, but if surveyors have ad- 
vanced to asking questions about that, ^ 
yet been published except for the one set of figures I have 
cited. No Masters and Johnson or even Kmsey studies have 
yet been made in the U.S.S.R. A scholar, Sergei Golod, did 
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a survey of attitudes on sexual relations in the mid-1 960s. hut 
Victorian-minded authorities would not accept his dissertation 
based on this! 

But attitudes are improving. Until my visit of 1973, no one 
had ever been able to get Soviet women to talk into a tape 
recorder about intimate matters. An elderly American woman 
on good terms with her Soviet daughter-in-law, whom she sees 
fairly often; a young American woman married to a Russian; 
another who had had Soviet lovers in recent years; others who 
had been exchange students in the U.S.S.R. living in women's 
dorms there for a full year: all were willing to help me, but 
none could provide much information because Russian 
women still considered these "shameful" subjects for discus- 
sion, even with other women. 

Thanks to the help of understanding Moscow acquaintances 
and probably to a very rapid change in attitudes at least 
among the more sophisticated, I was able to make such tapes. 
No question was rejected or seemed to cause embarrassment 
or a request to turn off the recorder, which I offered to do. 

Essentially, Soviet women, like many women in the West, 
think much more about love than about sex until they've ac- 
tually found themselves pregnant. All current Western studies 
of the continuing high pregnancy and abortion rates despite 
the pill agree that that is the reason. If women everywhere 
are more romantic than men, both sexes in the U.S.S.R. are 
by now more so than in the West. I remember the amazed 
manner in which the youthful male president of a college for 
the co-op movement near Moscow looked at and handled the 
things for sale in a sex shop in San Francisco, and said to 
me in a tone of wonderment after we left: "How can people 
buy such things? The relationship between a man and » 
woman ought to be the purest and most wonderful thing there 
is." He is a full generation younger than Kantorovich's room- 
mates of the prewar period. 

But the women I interviewed tell me that there's a great 
deal of plain macho and Victorianism in male attitudes. Lots 
of men won't use condoms because a "real man" shouldn't- 
Yet they are willing to use coitus interruptus. Pharmacists are 
invariably women, and a man going in to buy condoms will 
not utter that naughty word, but will point and then turn his 
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bead away as she gives him the product! When an American 
woman newly married to a Russian told a Russian woman 
friend that the husband wanted her to buy them, the friend 
replied, "You tell him that if he's not bashful in bed, he can 
damn well speak up in a store." Even the fact that women 
were, in 1973, willing to talk to me about sex life is almost 
without precedent, and an indication that there is now some 
willingness to talk with their husbands (as one said directly), 
which is a beginning. Another recent observer reports: "One 
hears constant complaints from men about Soviet women be- 
coming very choosy, uppity, and demanding in sex relations; 
and every man who wishes his marriage or affair to last must 
be very adroit sexually." 

But two married women with whom I had a conversation 
saw things differently. They were both thirty-four. I had noted 
that American women of my acquaiutance who had had sex 
relations with Soviet men said they are still crude in bed, 
and I asked them to comment. One of them said, "Yes, of 
course." The other said, "The men of our generation grew 
up in times that were entirely different, when there weren't 
even films in which they could see a naked woman. Even re- 
vealing a bare knee was regarded as a leap forward. There 
was no literature on sex, not to speak of sex education. None 
whatever. And to this day the majority live by the old laws. 
A wife is afraid to talk to her own husband. Therefore, when 
the first night comes, if both have no experience, they think 
that what happens then is the way it's supposed to be. And 
they continue that way through their whole lives. And, gen- 
erally speaking, nobody even tries to improve this, because 
that's what the mother told her daughter." 

I asked what the mother told her daughter. "She didn't tell 
her anything. Maybe she gave her a dowry of thirty pil- 
lows. . . ." The other interrupted: "What she told her was 
to be a virgin until she gets married: 'Preserve your honor.'" 
"Yes. That is the principal injunction that is now given in 
ninety per cent of families. So if a girl permits herself any- 
thing, it is kept secret from her mother, who would regard 
»t as a terrible disgrace. Our mothers were raised that way, 
a Qd no literature, no films or anything else can change them. 
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They were brought up that way, and that's how they'll be 
until they die." 

"Their daughters would like to live differently. But if she 
tries to do something— well, she can't, she is still ashamed. 
We are very constrained. It is only very recently that we have 
begun to see a few things." 

A study published in a Soviet journal for public health per- 
sonnel says women make their first visit to women's (medical) 
consultation centers only when they want an abortion. One 
tenth had been ashamed even to ask doctors for advice on 
contraception, although the obstetrician-gynecologists at these 
twenty thousand centers, which blanket the country, are ex' 
clusively female. 

One of the women on my tape had married in 1968, three 
years before the IUD was approved, and since the rhythm 
method has worked for her and her husband— their one child 
was desired— she has had no personal incentive to find out 
about other contraceptive techniques. But obviously that 
method involves constraint, by the calendar if not by the hour. 
They had simply never heard of vasectomy. 

Using this woman's words on contraception for this book 
is like trying to take a photo of high-speed motion. I know 
from experience in many other fields how rapidly innovations 
are made available to the Soviet public, once its government 
authorities have decided to make a particular move, and with 
respect to modern contraceptives that decision has been taken. 
Even their condom, which used to be thick and often unsafe, 
is today a good contraceptive, but Soviet physicians write that 
its bad reputation from the past, both aesthetically and in ef- 
fectiveness, causes many people to refuse to use it, with the 
result that the rate of abortion is higher than it should be. 
While I am convinced that IUDs, and most probably the pill 
as well, will be in mass-scale use within five years, the bed- 
room behavior of the current generation of Soviet young peo- 
ple is constrained, as my informant states, by what they be' 
lieve to be true about contraceptives. Perhaps I should add 
that it was in the very month that I taped that interview, Au- 
gust 1973, that their mass-circulation magazine Health (tefl 
million copies a month) first informed its readers about IUDs. 
Was it feared that an earlier public announcement would 
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^ uS e a mass run that the number of physicians trained in 
insertion could not yet handle? I don't know, but the first book 
ever published there for physicians on IUDs and the pill ap- 
peared only that year, in an edition exactly the same size as 
the number of women's obstetrics-gynecology clinics in 

Russia. , 

The first Soviet survey of use of family-planning methods 
based on scientific sampling techniques was taken in 1966, 
in their pre-pill, pre-lUD era*, and published in 1972. It found 
the following: 

Some middle-aged women ignorant of birth control have 
had as many as eight abortions, but they form a very small 
minority: only one in twenty-six has had seven or more. Sixty- 
five per cent have had two abortions or less, which is about 
the same as in the West, even though abortions are legal in 
the U.S.S.R. (One in four had had none at all, generally in- 
dicating good contraceptive use.) The scholars, a woman and 
a man both associated with the Demography Laboratory of 
the Central Statistics Office of the Soviet Union, find that 
abortion is "a result of ineffective employment of contracep- 
tives and other birth control methods either because they are 
inaccessible or because the existing and generaUy employed 
measures for regulating fertility cause serious physiological, 
mental, and psychological side effects that disturb not only 
the natural course of physiological processes but harmony be- 
tween the spouses." 

This team learned that practically everyone uses some 
means of contraception, which is borne out by the present 
v ery small family size. Their figures show that somewhat over 
half use condoms, and one fifth combined this with coitus in- 
terruptus for greater safety. One third used coitus interruptus 
a Ione. Fascinatingly, that is exactly the same percentage who 
u sed that method, stressful and disappointing for men and a 
great deal worse for women, in "enlightened" Sweden, where 
me pin an d the IUD were available, according to figures it 
Emitted to the United Nations in 1970. Sweden is not a 
Catholic country. It has also had compulsory education for 
a century, compared to forty years for the U.S.S.R. Sweden 
ls also much more urban. 
The same Soviet study showed one tenth of the people ques- 
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tioned using other methods of contraception: diaphragms, jel- 
lies, etc. Broken down by age groups, the percentage in the 
twenty-five to twenty-nine category using any form of contra- 
ception was identical to that in this country (87.7 per cent 
in the U.S.S.R. and 86 per cent in the United States). Among 
older Soviet women the figure was higher than here (92.6 for 
those thirty to thirty-four and 92.3 for those thirty-five and 
above, while in the United States it was 84 per cent for the 
former and 78 to 81 per cent for the latter). In the young- 
est age group, up to twenty-five, the opposite situation ob- 
tained: 74.5 per cent of Soviet women and their partners used 
means of contraception, as against 85 per cent of American. 
Young Soviet couples tended to use no means of contracep- 
tion until they had their child or children, inasmuch as their 
economic security is not affected by childbirth: a young 
woman's job waits for her if she returns within one year, an- 
other is always available otherwise, and there is free hospi- 
talization and paid maternity leave. Young Americans plan 
their first child, at least, more carefully, because paid mater- 
nity leave and free childbirth hospitalization are enjoyed by 
few and because of the fact that the husband's economic posi- 
tion is also uncertain. On the other hand, the pill was already 
available in the United States, so that one could have contra- 
ception without interference with sexual pleasure. One quarter 
of Americans seeking to control childbirth already used that 
technique, chiefly in the youngest age group. 

Finally, the Soviet study gave some notion about the extent 
of premarital relations at least as reflected in pregnancies. The 
authors were quite surprised by what they found, saying their 
figures were "very low by comparison to estimates made io 
the literature" which were not based on actual surveys. Six 
per cent of single women had had pregnancies: only one io 
seventeen. 

Once women were married, they had precisely as many 
children as they wished, thanks to the availabihty of abortfe-fl- 
Every single unwanted pregnancy among women with three 
children was aborted, and virtually all among those having 
one or two. Among those with no children, four fifths of uB' 
wanted pregnancies terminated in abortion. 

One recent Soviet study has been published on attitudes to- 
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^ard premarital sex. Among five hundred students queried, 
85 per cent of the men and 47 per cent of the women reported 
having had sexual relations. Among the women, only 14.5 per 
cent were under nineteen the first time, as against 52.5 per 
cent of the men. Half the women began sexual relations be- 
tween nineteen and twenty-one years of age, and over a quar- 
ter as late as twenty-two to twenty-four. 

Unlike the United States, where, the student generation has 
the most open ideas, or did in thc^960s, in the Soviet Union 
women a little older than student age are more open. A survey 
by the same scholars of women already employed in research 
fields found 55 per cent approving premarital intimacy, as 
against 38 per cent of undergraduate women. Outright con- 
demnation of sex before marriage was voiced by 27 per cent 
of the female undergraduates but only 7 per cent of the re- 
searchers. People are willing to permit themselves things they 
oppose as a general standard. One hundred twenty-six white- 
collar workers (neither students nor researchers but office per- 
sonnel, engineers, etc.) were asked: "Is premarital sex per- 
missible for you personally?" Affirmative answers were very 
high, differences between the sexes small: 91 per cent of the 
men and 81 per cent of the women said yes, if the experience 
were with a loved one. But when the distinction was made 
between love and sexual release, an extremely sharp difference 
showed up: 60 per cent of the men thought relations with 
a casual acquaintance permissible for themselves personally, 
but only 14 per cent of the women held that view. For women, 
clearly, sex and love are inseparable in the overwhelming ma- 
jority of cases. That it is also true of two men in five is en- 
couraging. This is the generation of the children of Kanloro- 
vich's Siberian roommates thirty-five years ago, whose sexist 
attitudes so shocked him. (He is now seventy-three.) 

Finally, the surveyors inquired into the area of the double 
standard, asking whether one's sex partner should be free to 
have other sex relations. From the statistics of the replies, the 
author concluded, not surprisingly: "The double standard is 
process of withering away. But at the same time it is also 
demonstrated that vestiges of it remain; men are more liberal 

toward their own sex behavior than toward that of women, 
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and women are more liberal toward male behavior than to- 
ward their own." 

Enough of statistics. Two young women of nineteen, 
friends, one married and with an infant, the other single, an- 
swered my questions on this subject in Moscow in 1973. Both 
were city-born, of notable intellectual families. The married 
woman's husband is a blue-collar workingman, both of whose 
parents are workers. I was interested in their entire self- 
perception as females, and so began with their earliest mem- 
ories. When were they first aware of themselves as belonging 
to a distinct sex? In the child-care centers, they replied, where 
girls and boys used the same toilets and "looked at each other 
to see how different people are made." Did boys and girls 
play doctor? They looked at each other blankly, didn't even 
know what the game was. When I explained, they said no. 
As far as sex roles were concerned, it was their parents who 
first gave them dolls, before they went to nursery. There the 
kids themselves fell into the standard roles: "I'll be a general; 
you be a nurse." 

In answer to my further questions, they told me that up 
to the age of puberty, girls and boys played separately— the 
girls playing Russian games and taking walks, and the boys 
playing sports. None of their girl friends wanted to play soc- 
cer, and there was no clash about girls playing in any games 
because they just didn't want to play the things boys were 
interested in. At the Young Pioneer camps (up to age four- 
teen), all organized activities were for both sexes together, 
but in their free time boys and girls went their separate ways. 

Menstruation began at ages eleven to fourteen. They bad 
learned only six months earlier, that is, in 1973, of the ex- 
istence of factory-made sanitary napkins available for pur- 
chase, but supplies often run out. The cost is thirty for eighty- 
four cents. (A Soviet medical journal the previous year 
carried a suggested hygiene lecture to young women which 
read: "Homemade napkins should be made of gauze that is 
sterile and has been gone over with a hot iron. . . . Absorb- 
ent cotton not covered with fabric [or gauze] should not be 
used. Napkins should be changed as often as possible." ) 

One started having boy friends at age fifteen, the other at 
seventeen. It was the latter who became pregnant and go* 




married. "But now they have boy friends earlier: eleven, 
twelve, thirteen." Anthropologists would call that a very rapid 
culture change, but it is consistent with what happened in the 
United States a few years earlier. It is also borne out by the 
observation of a young American woman who found the atti- 
tudes of nineteen-year-olds working in a Moscow office with 
in 1970 sharply different from those of women just a very 
years older (she herself was twenty-two at the time and 
d little in common with the "kids"). 
The ninctcen-year-old who had started dating at fifteen said 
it she had never kissed on a first date. (Think back to the 
ie in the film The Beginning in which a young woman 
of about twenty says she has not yet kissed the boy to whom 
she is already engaged, of their own choice.) Both young 
women were noncommittal when asked about heavy petting. 
Of their girl friends, all of whom are unmarried, one said 
that two or three of six had had sex relations, the other four 
of eight— because "most were in love." One said that sex rela- 
tions begin at age seventeen or older, the other at sixteen. 
If these answers are representative of all women, it would 
mean a decline in age since the survey reported above, done 
five years earlier. But that would also be consistent with earlier 
maturation in terms of menstruation, earlier dating, and medi- 
cal data showing a remarkably rapid and impressive increase 
in the height and weight of Soviet adolescents in a very few 
s as diet and other conditions have improved, 
ley said that they go "out into the country" to have sex 
-ions. (That means summertime only. Teen-agers don't 
have cars, and few parents do.) They said that their outlooks 
regarding sex are very different from those of their parents, 
to whom premarital relations are a "nightmare." 

With respect to contraception, there was clearly a very 
heavy burden not only upon them but upon their physicians 
from an earlier period when the quality of all Soviet consumer 
goods was poor. These young women thought that the pills, 
about which they knew, "don't work " and their doctors actu- 
ally advised using them in combination with foam or what- 
ever. I told them of the excellent results at Dr. Kazhanova's 
clinic with the same pills, and my guess was that their doctors 
Were probably conservative and uninformed, playing safe in 
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light of the previous situation. They said that all three of their 
friends who had IUDs inserted had had extremely bad experi- 
ences, and I told them that success with IUDs had to do with 
skill of insertion and the amount of practice the physician 
had had. 

The married woman, with problems because her husband 
won't help at home, had no suggestions on how to make rela- 
tions between married couples better. Her parents had bought 
them a co-operative apartment, giving them reasonable space 
and privacy, but that hadn't solved things. She herself had 
not gone beyond high school, and was planning to learn a 
skill when her infant was a little older. I'm not sure about 
the durability of that marriage. The single woman suggested: 
"Live separately. Then there are fewer petty things to bug 
you. When you're together, you'll be in a better mood." I 
knew that a woman had written that in a paper my informant 
probably reads, but other letter-writers in it had replied: 
"Wait till she has a baby!" 

One of them asked me how many children there arc in a 
family in the United States? Two or three, I said. She re- 
sponded, "That's an awful lot." I told them of a Soviet Uzbek 
scientist I know with four children. "Horrible! What can you 
do with so many children?" I responded, "What do you do 
with not such a large number?" "Raise them, train them." 
They agreed with my observation that the large number of 
single or divorced women now having a child out of wedlock 
is a step forward in women's emancipation. 

I told them of the big discussion back home about the fu- 
ture of the family, and said it seemed to me that Soviet women 
clearly feel a psychological need to get married. "Yes, that's 
so. Maybe because they're built that way. A woman knows 
she is a future mother." 

There is one problem we have not discussed: extramarital 
sex. I know of no studies done there, except the one quoted 
earlier on whether one regards it as permissible. I assume 
there is some relation between the answers given and how 
people really behave, but only some. In general, the impres- 
sion I have from watching Soviet men resident in the United 
States for periods, and from talking to American women who 
have lived in the U.S.S.R., is that there is a great deal of 
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extramarital sex. These women tell me it is true of both sexes. 
They describe it not as promiscuity but as a natural kind of 
Isponse to attraction and friendship. One such woman says 
that three out of five couples she knows well have had such 

CP The one survey on this subject, done among educated white- 
collar personnel, showed that 30 per cent of the men and 48 
per cent of the women accepted the idea of other sex relations 
on the part of those with whom they arc in love, presumably 
including spouses. What this says by subtraction, of course, 
is that a majority don't want their spouses sleeping around. 
Summer affairs at vacation resorts arc definitely common, 
partly because spouses, both working, often can't manage to 
get their vacations at the same time if they are not employed 
at the same place. On the other hand, the notion that people s 
morality is other people's business, which is true generaUy m 
villages and officially for the millions of members of the Com- 
munist party, probably plays a role. It is also true that the 
number of people who simply don't want to sleep with anyone 
but their spouses because they're really in love must be dis- 
tinctly higher than in the past, because marriage for love is 
now a mass-scale phenomenon. But I just don't know for cer- 

tain. , 

I know of a young Soviet woman, nineteen or twenty, who 
was told absolutely nothing by her own mother even about 
menstruation. When it began she thought she had a venerea 
disease, even though she had never had intercourse, about 
Which her spouse was equally ignorant. Later she became 
pregnant because she had heard that that can happen only 
if you have intercourse during menstruation, not otherwise! 

I spent an evening in Moscow in 1973 with a man who 
is part of a team of six that is supposed to be working on 
the subject of sex education. He is worried that men are be- 
coming feminized and women masculinized. When I asked 
him to explain, he responded: "In the old days, if someone 
insulted a man, he could challenge the other to a duel. Now 
you have to think: should I take it up with the trade union 
committee or the party committee!" It is only fair to add that 
he is not Russian but of a nationality native to a part of the 
country where duels are not that far in the past. But for such 
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a person to be engaged in working on sex education? It will 
be no surprise that his basic answer to all sex problems is 
"chastity." For women, of course. He doesn't think it's so 
vital for men. 

A certain Soviet psychologist of very high repute, recently 
deceased, argued for years for the need for nationwide sex 
education. He finally got the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist party to consider the issue, and a couple of years ago 
it decided favorably. 

Thus the need for sex education has been officially recog- 
nized. That is a breakthrough. The administrative appointees 
at present are not people who will do very much. There is 
a lot of opposition. The reason for opposition was discussed 
earlier in this chapter in dealing with the rise to power of 
a peasant-born class full of Victorian and Church-implanted 
traditional notions— and the politicians' normal way of han- 
dling it is to start by appointing personnel to whom their op- 
position can have the least possible objection. So they named 
an incredible medievalist like the man I spoke to. The job 
for those in the U.S.S.R. who want to advance matters is to 
press for real action that these appointees may just be incapa- 
ble of carrying out. There is already some sign that things 
are not standing still. The pro-chastity man I met has already 
been replaced by a woman as head of the project. Somehow 
I think that's a step forward. But even that first appointee 
eagerly took out his notebook and jotted it down when I men- 
tioned to him that there had been sex education, on however 
small a scale, in the earliest years of the Soviet regime. To 
bureaucrats precedent is a very important thing. 

Frankly, I hesitated about reporting this conversation here. 
There is so much venom, bile, and bias in the United States 
with respect to the U.S.S.R., in the ferninist movement as 
everywhere else, that every piece of information of a negative 
character is taken out of context and broadcast. That is why 
I have emphasized throughout the nature of the culture from 
which this society has so recently emerged. 

Let's take prostitution, for example. For all practical pur- 
poses it doesn't exist in the U.S.S.R. When I visit the Soviet 
Union, I usually stay in tourist hotels, where people tell me 
there are prostitutes. True, I spend as little time in or near 
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the hotel as possible. But I have never been approached by 
^prostitute, much less a pimp, and only twice have seen 
lomen who I think were walking the street. 

Not many years ago, my father, still very vigorous, was 
fl ^ed by a fellow tourist to help him find a prostitute since 
heknows Russian and had been to that country repeatedly 
Dad whose curiosity has not dimmed with age, strolled with 
iis'man the full length of Leningrad's grand main avenue, 
Nevsky Prospekt. The tourist, with a lot of experience in this 
regard all over the world, kept an eye out for likely prospects. 
At the end of the long walk he was exhausted and disgusted; 
he had seen no ODe to ask Dad to talk to. 

However, there are some individuals. I know a young Rus- 
sian who, hailing a cab, found the driver pointing to a young 
woman in the back seat and saying he'd be happy to keep 
his eyes straight in front if the fare and she wanted to work 

out a deal. , 

To this day, every American study shows that the over- 
whelming majority of prostitutes are driven to this by outright 
poverty or by the obstacles facing a woman in seeking to rise 
above economic dependence upon a single man for her liveli- 
hood, or by the incessant trumpeting of the glamour of escap- 
ist sex. None of these factors exist in the U.S.S.R., and me 
fact that organized, large-scale prostitution, houses, pimps, call 
girls etc. do not exist, is clear evidence that there is no in- 
herent need for this on the part of either Soviet women or 

In 1973 in a very sharp and sensible break with tradition, 
a pamphlet was issued, called Love and the Law, in an edition 
of 100 000. By deliberately taking off from utterly sensational 
situations, however rare, it was designed to reach that portion 
of the Soviet population which is least apt to read serious 
Matters. 

Three seventeen- and eighteen-year-old boys and two young 
Women of the same age went out of town one summer eve- 
ning They built a fire by a riverbank and there was drinking. 
The girls danced around the fire and stripped. Maybe they 
had heard of the ancient folk traditions pictured in the Rublev 
film. But they did not desire sexual relations, and the relations 
*at did follow with each of the boys were proven to be rape 
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not simply by the girls' testimony but by the injuries they suf. 
fercd, which experts testified were typical of those inflicted 
when physical resistance is offered. When an observer in court 
asked the prosecutor, a man, "You mean the boys will be 
convicted?" he replied, "You expect us to pat them on the 
head?" "But the girls got undressed themselves. . . ." "Cer- 
tainly that doesn't speak very well of them, but they didn't 
want what followed, no matter how bad they might have 
seemed or perhaps actually were." "What about the state of 
drunkenness?" "Drunkenness not only doesn't mitigate but in- 
creases responsibility. If you can't hold your liquor, don't 
drink, and if you get drunk, you answer for what happens." 

The prosecutor then spelled out the key issue: "The law 
punishes rapists, and does not cease to function even if the 
victim is not a model of virtue. Naturally, the court considers 
that factor in determining the sentence." "So the behavior of 
the victim also is of significance?" "Of course, but it does 
not eliminate responsibility for the use of violence. Even if 
a husband is the man involved, he is answerable under that 
same law on rape." 

A husband can get two weeks in jail for "gross behavior" 
toward his wife, simply on her say-so. Similarly, a man can 
get three to seven years for rape on the woman's say-so, with 
no witness needed. This does not mean that Russian courts 
ignore such realities as the woman who seeks to entrap a man 
into marriage, which still happens, or that they fail to weigh 
the credibility of the testimony of both parties, or that at- 
torneys and judges are miraculously free of the prejudices that 
hang on among other human beings. But, as I pointed out 
in another chapter, the fact that one third of prosecutors, 
judges, and lawyers and one half of citizen juror-judges are 
women immediately makes a difference. Moreover, the notio° 
that enticing behavior on the part of a woman excuses the 
man for acting against her will, or proves that he did not 
do so, which is the universal "out" in rape defenses in this 
country, is specifically rejected in the U.S.S.R., as the case 
cited above indicates. 

After all is said and done, the bedroom is chiefly the pJj* 
serve of the married. In the previous chapter, it was made 
clear that the overwhelming majority of women are married- 
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Why do they really marry? A number of studies can be cited, 
hut the one I like best is from Kirgizia on the Chinese frontier 
• n the heart of Soviet Asia. A beautiful Soviet feature film 
Lm there made about 1970, Jamilya, set during World War 
n tells the story of the very first generation of Kirgiz women 
who tried to marry for love. In Jamilya's case, the entire 
village sets out to lynch her and the male outsider, also a 
Kirgiz with whom she eloped against clan tradition. 

Little more than a generation had passed when sociologists 
investigated Kirgiz marriage and reported their findings to a 
UNESCO conference in Moscow in 1972. Of 577 Kirgiz 
women responding on a collective farm, 57 per cent said they 
married for love, 15 per cent because of common interests, 
5 per cent because of the partner's physical attractiveness, 
5 2 per cent for material reasons, 3.5 per cent because of the 
post held by the spouse, 3.5 per cent due to parents' insistence, 
and 1.4 per cent for fear of remaining single. In short, only 
one in seven married for reasons other than the value of the 
partner purely and simply as a human being. Unfortunately, 
no age breakdown was given. I suspect that it was the most 
elderly wives, married when parental pressure and material 
considerations were the rule, who had accepted spouses 
chosen for them or who settled for a comfortable life or status 
through the husband's position. 

Has marriage been disillusioning or the contrary? Forty- 
eight per cent say they are still bound to their husbands by 
love, one quarter say it is mutual respect, another quarter cite 
the children the comforts of home life, the mutual assistance 
given by man and wife. Only 1.7 per cent stay together out 
of habit, fear of condemnation, or the like. Research showing 
highly similar findings could be cited for Russia proper. 

I think it can be concluded that there is light at the end 
of the bedroom, and that when proper sex education is pro- 
vided, it will gleam considerably brighter for the Soviet 
^oman. 



Chapter XIII 
When Working Life Is Done 



As my wife and I got into our rented Soviet car to leave the 
hotel on the outskirts of Novgorod, an elderly woman— short, 
neat, sturdy, wearing a simple black coat, her gray hair pulled 
back in a bun over a face both strong and kind— waved and 
asked if we could give her a lift. She had just missed the 
intercity bus to Valdai, a vacation town on the road from 
Leningrad to Moscow. She was going to visit her son and 
his family. 

She rode with us for three hours. During our conversation, 
a good deal of her life story emerged. Because what she had 
to say was so meaningful and we didn't want to miss it, we 
took the risk of asking her if we could tape the conversation. 
Many people are mike-shy, in any country, but she agreed, 
and in response to a question, said she had been a teacher 
in a school of commerce. "And now I am retired on pension. 
I travel. One year in Moscow, another here." 

We chatted about places we'd seen, and I said I'd been ex- 
tremely impressed by a collective farm in Estonia. She said, 
"Today you can't tell a collective farmer from a cabinet min- 
ister by the way they dress. The peasants' everyday cloth eS 
now are like those they used to wear on holidays. For ex- 
ample, I work here, in this junior college. [Later it became 
clear how she could work and be retired.] Students come to 
it from the villages (We belong to the International Co- 
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natives Association. We train for work in the co-ops.). The 
Tden"better dressed than me. And then mothers and 
? ts are collective farmers. That's how things are now. 
^revTously I taught in a village. Well, you know what a 
,,54 was like. Thmgs were bad. And now I go to v*it it. 
^e"e there ^television sets and washing machines; 

-ttS - £££ Soviet women. When I described 
J f !Z^cLn of American women with inadequate male 
f I aXme sa^Hme kind of tog happens with 
SfliSfjing people. They get married. The young 
^omaXrds herself 'as all set. But then it turns out that 

Z^ZZZ^o* America, and we said that al 
Jui Americans have all kinds of 
RusJL don't, we feel very insecure 
Urlv as we net older. To this she responded, But with us 
S£ te put it with us many things go very 
i£ you want to, you work; tomorrow, tf you d on t feel ^to 
it, you don't work. You work where yon hke tHpW 
Ito it in one plaee, go to some other place Stud y ■ wherever 
you want to. Education is a big dung wdh us oh what a 
big thing' Take me, for example; I was from the kmd of 
"mat needed the money I could bring home. I worked 

goals of the Revolution, and was active in the Young Com 
mun st League. Therefore she was given the ^<>^Z 
portunhy at a time when higher educauon was very tatted 
oSWnt to college for training in what waa to * the 
beginning of Soviet modernization, the most high-status of all 

^w^rZscow Steel Institute. I ^ 

was tte noise of die machines. And it didn't appeal o me. 
I I wenTmyseU to the head of the institute and explamed 
1 had worki in the textile mill for six years and I wanted 
to study something I could bring back to that null. And so 
they transferred me to the Textile Institute. So you see how 
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free things are with us." She was speaking in the context of 1 
that time, when every student was a burden on the shoulders I 
of the working class she had left behind, and transferring from I 
one college to another meant a certain amount of tax money I 
down the drain, aside from the fact that even then higher I 
education was entirely free, and students were fed and housed I 
and clothed at public expense. 

"But the knowledge came to me with such difficulty that I 
I couldn't see that anything useful would result or believe that I 
it would be interesting to me. I went to the head of that in- 1 
stitutc, and explained this, and they transferred me to the Co- 1 
operatives College. And that's where I studied. That's how 
things are with us. And while I went to school, they organized 
instruction in the textile mill, where the workers studied a 
basic technical curriculum. So I was assigned there. And I 
began to teach. Then they sent me to a technical high school. 
And so I was in both places. 

"And then my son was born (in 1941, the year the U.S.S.R. 
was invaded by Hitler). My daughter was still very young. 
And it was very hard for me. And by this time the war had 
begun. You know, everything was turned upside down. I 
worked in a factory to which I was assigned. There were no 
days off. And I taught in the junior college. You see how 
things used to be." So she had had a brand-new infant on 
her hands plus a seven-day-a-week factory job, plus a teaching 
load! 

"However, I went on teaching. But I continued studying, 
and at forty-three I graduated from teachers' college. With 
us, for higher education, there is a higher teachers' college. 
Then I taught for six years. So you see, that's all a matter 
of free choice. Whatever you want to do, that's the occupation 
you go into. 

"Ten years ago my son was drafted into the Army. Ano 
my daughter moved away. She was going to college. And so 
I was left all by myself." She never spoke of a husband, and 
we preferred not to ask. But for her generation, for a husband 
to have been killed in the war was commonplace. 

"And so I made a trip to the capital, to Moscow." She 
had been teaching fifteen hundred miles away, in Baku, Azer- 
baijan, a Soviet republic of Islamic heritage on the Caspian 
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^ »l told them: 'I am alone in the house It is hard for 
S P And where I was, it was like a little village. I had to 
T'a Ae stove cut the firewood. It is very inconvenient 
^ns e me to where it will be easier.' They shifted me to 
Novgorod. And you know, I then had only two years to go 
f 0 refirement. You see how it is with us! They provided me 
SiST^od room." Novgorod, with sixty thousand people, 
t utteriv wiped out in the war, so that in 1960 a room 
to oneself for a person without family was very good m- 
W "And so I worked the two years. My son, when h got 
out of the Army, came here to me. He said to me: It s too 
ha d ofyou, Mima.' And so I retired." She was then orty- 
le, for teachers may retire after twenty-five years sen, ce^ 

"Now I've been on pension for eight years, but in the teach 
ing collective it's just as though I'm m my own home. When 
I need the extra money, I work for two months. I ™k*c*e 
every year. On September first [the opening day of school] 
Z Always there. With the young teachers, I am always with 
Zm I feel right at home. And if you want to know how 
concerned they are for me: last year I made a trip to Moscow. 
5H«^y1«ne when I was there. And while I was there^ 
at^ deer's, I received birthday congratulation Mrom 
them That's how attentive they are. That moved me so that 
thly had remembered my birthday, and that Wated me 
in Moscow and congratulated me. That's how things are here 
with us So you see how tranquil life is. We live 

Each time I listen to that tape, I think: a ^to no 
worse than that of millions of aged Americans ; f 1 

ing the working years our living standard is thre Mimes as 
hilh; a pension that by her standards is enough so tha^ she 
feels comfortable with the extra provided by two months 
work a 7-; money enough to travel to her 
and even to far-off Azerbaijan where she used to > each chil 
dren who apparently welcome her; a community of which ^ she 
feels Tpart not confined to elders; and of course absolutely 
Se medical care and hospitalization, to which , she h» -ever 
had to make any direct contribution. I am close enough to 
hef ate to feel a bit of envy, despite an ^n^ty^o^ 
living 5 standard so long as I can go on workup lp*gig 
into whatever will supplement the pittance of social security. 
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There are Americans, including women, who commiserate 
with Soviet women for the fact that they hold jobs. During I 
the working years it's hard— easier than one might think, be. I 
cause they have child-care facilities, but harder than it should I 
be because most men don't share homemaking equally. But I 
when working life is done, the picture is very different I 
Women outlive men in the Soviet Union by nine years on 
the average; here by nearly as much. In both countries the 
age difference at marriage between men and women in the 
generation now near or past working age was much wider 
than it is today. As a consequence, the number of years of | 
life alone after the husband's death is equal to the difference 
in longevity plus the difference in age at marriage of husband 
and wife. In the U.S.S.R. there are 27,000,000 women on 
pension and 9,200,000 men. Most of the difference is due to 
male losses in World War II. 

The most important facts for women are that they may re- 
tire at fifty-five (younger in many jobs), that a work record 
of only twenty years at all employment combined is required 
to qualify for pension (less under various conditions), and 
that pensions average 70 per cent of highest earnings! Very 
large categories are entitled to draw full pension plus full 
salary if they choose to continue working, and professionals, 
because their incomes are higher, may draw one half pension 
plus salary. What it amounts to is that society considers work 
beyond the attainment of pension age something like overtime, 
and therefore one is entitled to that kind of bonus. There is 
a ceiling on combined salary plus pension, beyond which no 
pension is paid, but it is very high in terms of maintaining 
a good Soviet living standard. 

The most important practical meaning of the job-plus-full- 
pension provision is that large numbers of women who came 
into the labor force from the countryside with only three of 
four years of schooling before or during World War II, and 
who never upgraded themselves above the minimum wage, are 
able to double their incomes, attaining a living standard they 
never previously knew. For those in this bracket who do not 
or cannot continue working, there is no reduction in living 
standard, as the pension for persons earning the minimum 
wage at retirement is 100 per cent. (Life is very hard, how- 



fnr those who retired about fifteen years ago when the 
eVer ' 1 was bwer, are no longer well enough to take any 
^Zd ^Tno t^y to help them.) These proven, 
tuTh more meaningful to women than to men: a high r 

* tooTat them staved in the minimum-wage bracket both 
* S ^t?Zt!*»* Placed on educating girls in their 

t^Xfore the Revolution and for sorne^ time £ 
^nd because the double burden of job and family kept 

* tn^n from taking courses that would have entitled 
r\rhTr e r Pay ptfons are tax-free. About 400,000 re- 
them to higher pay rensi Teduced . cost accommoda- 
ted people each year get fre or 

tions at vacation resorts, the free ones goinj, 

! X P « has constant inflation, and the rate gets worse 
«r^H«ws lose their homes as tax rates become more 

Consumer-goods prices have been steaay a 

and-file journalist who earned ^ f ^ ^ g. ^ 
recently at sixty, the minimal standard age or m n. l*s wit 
who isVunger, a laboratory techmcian on ^ ^'nk 
still working. Together, their cash income is $239 per 
at the official rate of exchange. There are Amer^D econ 
omists who would have you think it is really much less be 
cause they look at the very high Soviet P"^^^ 
or cars. But this couple has a three-room apartmen : in . ^weU 
built house on a fine boulevard twenty — ^^Z, 
ter of Moscow by public transportation which ^ ^ : 

<L, Twas able, when I saw him last, to travel to tt datly 
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on a cheap suburban train to visit their daughter who wad 
there with their grandchild. Their refrigerator is well stocked 
and there is cash in his pocket. When I visited him on no 
notice in 1973, he served me a hot meal from food on hand 
and sent a visiting nephew down to buy fresh bread and milk, 
European style. 

Including this family, I know four Moscow couples of re. 
tirement age, although one husband continues to work as a 
writer and another as a professor. Two of the wives arc retired 
from high-status salaried jobs: professor and editor. But the 
employed wife of my journalist friend is the most interesting 
because she confirms what the hitchhiking retired teacher had 
told us. Although she could soon retire at two thirds of her 
earnings, she would never think of quitting as long as her 
health permits. While her job is routine laboratory testing, 
people doing their Ph.D.s at the research institute where she 
works count on her to help with their dissertations. When they 
get their degrees, "she is the first they invite to the celebra- 
tion." She has standing and prestige in her "collective" among 
people whose incomes are two and three times hers. 

One day our rented Soviet car broke down outside a palace 
built by Peter the Great in what is now a Leningrad park. 
Except for one man, the small crowd, all past middle age, 
that gathered around to assure us everything would be all 
right, was female. As we waited, we learned that the palace 
was now a rest home for people with cardiac problems, some 
of whom lived there and some of whom came there to sleep 
when the day's work was done. Two women who told us their 
stories had been widowed in World War II. One said that 
every important document in her large factory had to pass 
through her hands, and she was phoned and kept informed 
even at the rest home. The second, who was Jewish, told us 
with pride that she was assistant principal of a high school, 
and her standing and salary were such that she received the 
highest pension permissible under Soviet law. She had chosen 
to work beyond retirement age and received both pension and 
salary. 

Retired widows may live in one of a number of situations. 
The traditional one is with offspring. 1 know a four-generation 
family living in a single large and modern apartment in Mos- 
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Great-grandma, about eighty and still spry, helps her 
f ^hter at the family's summer cottage, but keeps silent m 

TtZ:^ SSe family?* referring 
r^e wtfe is a technical translator, a profession very much 
£ g ber in the Soviet earnings scale than here, the husband a 
Jurist The fourth generation is their schoolboy son. 
Two generations a g o su«h a family would have been patn- 
1 wHh Grandpa the master. Today it is a traditional one 
Sy m that iTlives'under a single roof. If any one tadm* A 

S2Z «SBSK« Z. — - - 

are also retirement homes. Bella aoid , f or tv-five 
to the United States at fourteen and ™\£ 5 . 

mw Tt h 011 ses five hundred, each m a room wuu y 
cow. It nouses nvc u ' There are single and 
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of $133 per month (95 rubles) covers room and board, all 
medical services and medicines, plus recreation such as movies 
and concerts. The rooms are cleaned daily, and other free 
services include personal laundry, the beauty parlor in the 
building, soap and toothpaste. The building is on the bank 
of the Moscow Canal, an area zoned entirely for recreation 
and physically the most attractive in the immediate vicinity 
of the city. An orchard next to the canal is on one side, and 
a pine forest on the other. 

There is a main dining room, a smaller one on each floor, 
and room service if desired. Meals are planned jointly by a 
dietician and a member of the elected pensioners' council. 
There is a staff of resident physicians and nurses who are 
on duty round the clock on each of the thirteen floors. (If 
this sounds a bit much, it actually follows the long-established 
pattern of Soviet schools, child-care centers, and merchant 
marine ships with large crews, all of which have physicians 
on duty. The Soviet medical profession, primarily female as 
you know, is very much larger than our own.) 

There are two floors for the bedridden, two to a room, 
cared for by their own large staff. Another floor is a polyclinic 
with a gym and physical therapy facilities. There is a library 
of five thousand books, being cataloged by volunteer pension- 
ers under a professional librarian. The youthful staff— nurses 
and aides, office workers and cooks, waitresses-put on ama- 
teur dramatic performances. There are regular readings of fic- 
tion and poetry for those with failing eyesight. These are in 
one of the two recreation rooms on each floor, with TV in 
one and radio in another, although many residents have their 
own sets. 

Retired women living in this facility include a geologist, 
a drama critic, and a surgeon. This is not a typical residence 
for the aged, but the very best. It is specifically in things com- 
ing under the heading of social welfare that the Soviet Union 
has made a superior record, so it is reasonably safe to predict 
that such places will be generally available in a decade. In 
her small hometown of Rezekne in the Latvian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, Ms. Solasko found a home for the aged for 350, 
with rooms "neat, light, spacious, and nicely furnished, ... a 
modern clinic, a medical staff, and a prescription department," 
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a with workshops and gardens for those interested in and 
1" sold time in them. However, the overwhelming ; ma- 
3 fw of pensioners do not live in retirement homes nor do 
j0rlt y of P e ° sl °" . thcir ch iidren do not desire to 

fi^^^o- of personal responsibly for 

„ woman of retirement age was put most ^ ^ 
la! Nader in a criticism of the ^^ncan s,tuatior He smd 
fw American women are encouraged to stay home and are 
^LTJZ for not having worked, because a worn- - 
*f vt7onlv a portion of a husband's social security when he 

mm 

upon survivor's pensions (wtach do to * t maU^ 
'"widf provision is made "J* 

small proportion of families in wtucn me 
housekeeping is borne by the grandmother. 
The same kind of child supervision 

: r Th4^ 

so that the husband, who does u» uk 
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than before retirement! She also gets two days off per week, 
and paid vacation, as the law requires for all houseworkers. 
In general, Soviet people employing houseworkers were 
amazed at the low rates paid in the United States. Not having 
unemployment or racial or sexual job discrimination, they do 
not understand the effects of these factors in driving down 
the wages of houseworkers. Extremely few nonpensioners are 
interested in such employment, and that pushes wages up. 

While tbis nurturing function, whether in one's own family 
or outside, is performed chiefly by retired women of limited 
education and low skill, it is not confined to them alone. An- 
other Soviet couple I know, the wife a biochemist, the hus- 
band a sociologist, share duties very much as in the previous 
case, but help with their child, who is of young school age, 
is provided by the wife's mother, a retired economics profes- 
sor at Moscow University. That such women exercise real 
power in the family is revealed in some strange ways: many 
children of atheist parents are baptized when a religious 
grandmother says, literally, that she won't take care of a 
heathen. This was a mass-scale phenomenon until not long 
ago. Of course, it also explains why many children of both 
sexes grow up with traditional views of a woman's and a 
man's function: Grandma instilled them, and this is not at 
all beneficial. 

The first generation of women with higher education has 
reached the age of retirement in significant numbers only in 
the past few years. Some do take on the nurturing of grand- 
children, particularly after school hours. But this is not uni- 
versal, nor do they regard it as a full-time undertaking, as 
do the retired unskilled in many cases, who worked only for 
the combination of the money and the respect it brought. 
Every effort is made to provide meaningful activity for pen- 
sioners, whatever their interest levels. Our hitchhiking teacher 
illustrated one form of that. Some train young workers or 
merely show them the ropes to make them feel at home. AH 
apartment buildings have house committees, usually composed 
of such people. Many have "comrades' courts," unofficial 
tribunals of neighbors that people may turn to with matters 
too trivial for courts of law and that also are encouraged to 
intervene in situations that we might regard as private. While 
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this offers another outlet for the elderly, sometimes the effects 
£e nesative when they apply traditional village mores. News- 
papers have reported a man being "ordered" by such a body 
f 0 marry a woman whose apartment he frequently visited, 
even though he denied they had had sex rel ^ons and in any 
else marriage was entirely a matter for them to decide Such 
an order has no legal force but it can make things quite un- 
comfortable. Of course, it can be quite positive »n cases i of 
drunkenness or child neglect, if the individual is not beyond 
the reach of shaming or supportive actions. 

Women on pension are involved in citizens' committees to 
inspect operations in retail outlets, medical facilities, and 
S-care institutions. They participate in, when physically 
able, or advise on neighborhood plantings of apartment court- 
yards a matter in which the overwhelmingly rural backgiound 
of older women is both a distinct advantage and a source of 
gLuine respect from city-bred juniors who don't know much 
about making things grow. They have , Metime aco« to the 
social activities of the enterprises at which they. forked qtnte 
ramified and elaborate in large industries or offices The vwt 
ing committees that are part of the activities 
etics in our country are regular functions of Soviet trade 
unions to which virtually everyone belongs, so that lone y eld- 
ers are not left entirely alone or thrown back upon their fam- 
ilies for moral support when they are sole survivors or have 
no one in the given community. 

The co-ed children's organization, Young Pioneers (there 
are no sex-segregated organizations), has such help to me 
Eerly as one^f its functions, and this is directed particularly 
t teachers retired from the school at which a troop is cen- 
red. But the most striking example m my personal expen- 
nce of respect for a retired woman and the 
maintained, occurred when I recent y visited &e offloearfa 
Moscow borough government in the company of a group 
of foreign teachers of Russian. Heads of committees rose n 
turn to explain their functions. Most were female. One elderly 
woman was in charge of citizens' volunteer -tivi.es very 
Lhly organized and involving a great number of people. 
When she finished, the woman vice-mayor, who was presiding, 
Id "She is a pensioner, but she helps us. And she receives 
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the maximum pension." This is the Soviet way of saying that 
she had made maximal use of her potential in her working 
lifetime and had thus earned society's most tangible thanks. 
The pensioner glowed with pride at her words. 



Chapter *X1V 
Women and Power 



Culture from I960 until her rty of 

she was for six years the head ot the Cou ^ ^ 

the city of M^ow a post w^h » Uj ^ here 
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a provincial mill town on the Moscow-Leningrad railroad. She 
was of the very first generation of girls to attend a trade 
school, which enabled her to become a skilled worker, a 
weaver. She joined the Young Communist League at age four- 
teen when, in the year of Lenin's death, 1924, it issued a gen- 
eral appeal to people of the working class to join the party 
or its youth organization to carry on his cause. It was national 
news that year when a young woman was appointed assistant 
foreperson in the textile town that is the state capital of the 
area Furtseva comes from. So it is not hard to understand 
her Joyalty to the system that opened a road to her which 
no blue-collar woman has yet traveled in any capitalist 
country. 

In 1930, at twenty, she joined the party itself. In 1933 she 
entered the college run by the national airline, and graduated 
in 1935. However, her abilities as organizer and persuader 
had already become clear, and her only employment in this 
field was not as flier or technician, but as assistant head of 
political affairs in an aviation high school. It was the function 
of "political commissars" like the twenty-five-year-old Furt- 
seva to make sure that government policy was adhered to, 
that young people of the blue-collar and peasant classes got 
preference in education and advancement, and also that such 
students were properly fed, clothed, and housed. That was 
not simple in those early years, when social classes with no 
previous experience in government were learning how to 
run a country for the first time in history. 

Furtseva was still interested in pursuing an engineering ca- 
reer, however, and in 1937 she entered the Institute of Fine- 
Chemicals Technology in Moscow. She graduated in 1942. 
It was at about this time that she met her husband, Nikolai 
Firyubin, today a deputy minister of foreign affairs (assistant 
secretary of state), and therefore a long step below his wife 
in rank. They had a daughter, and a young granddaughter 
in the school of the Bolshoi Ballet. 

Although she graduated in chemical engineering, she was 
immediately assigned to head the Communist party in one of 
Moscow's boroughs, a major job and certainly an extraordi- 
narily high one for someone aged thirty-two. Moscow is the 
center of the Soviet chemical industry as well as of its airlines, 
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technical background undoubtedly helped 
^i Zr t^sporlmcs. When she entered 
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Arthur Miller, who had a long private interview with her, was 
highly impressed. 

Of the other women who are full members of the Central 
Committee of the Communist party, we have described in 
earlier chapters the biographies of two: Yadgar Nasriddinova 
from Central Asia, who headed one of the two houses of the 
Soviet Congress, and cosmonaut Tereshkova. In the executive 
branch of government, perhaps Domna Komarova ranks next 
after Furtseva in real responsibility, although officially she is 
only one of thirty-seven women who are members of the cab- 
inets of the fifteen republics constituting the U.S.S.R. But as 
Minister of Social Security of the Russian Republic, which 
has slightly more people than the other fourteen combined, 
her actual stature is obviously greater. She administers the 
payment of pensions to twenty million people: retired blue- 
and white-collar workers, farmers, war veterans, and the dis- 
abled due to all causes. 

Her department is no mere bookkeeping agency. It main- 
tains the homes for the aged and disabled, caring for some 
150,000 in her republic, and the sheltered workshops for blind 
and other handicapped persons unable to work in normal em- 
ployment. Some disabled are directed to specialized sanato- 
riums and health resorts maintained by the ministry in various 
parts of the country. 

The personnel of whom she is in charge train invalids in 
eleven special high schools and forty-two special vocational 
schools. Her department also has to find jobs for all persons 
partially incapacitated in any way, operate factories manu- 
facturing all artificial limbs and other prostheses, orthopedic 
devices, and even the electric cars given some legless and par- 
tially paralyzed persons. The Social Security Ministry super- 
vises voluntary societies of pensioners and the handicapped— 
the Society of the Blind, for example, with 250 training and 
manufacturing centers in her republic. Komarova's responsi- 
bilities extend to making and supervising complex co-operative 
arrangements with unions, employment establishments, and 
many other agencies, as well as with local and "state" gov- 
ernments below and the federal government above, because 
much of the work for which she answers is carried out through 
them. She is the "boss," directly or indirectly, of about 75,000 
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ie of every conceivable profession, not only welfare 
**t - hut factory managers and mechanics, physicians 
*° f I' accountant teachers, and scientists researching and 
ESX£2& cevices' such as artificial hands con- 

^^^^S2k nrst Komarova's duties not con- 
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etting things done had preceded her. The Communist party 
Lot ber to one of its leadership schools, and then appointed 
her a "secretary" (its title for executive officers) in one of 
the city's boroughs. Our biography of Furtseva provides some 
idea of her duties in that post. 

In 1969, twenty-five women were second or third party sec- 
retaries (in no case first) of the Soviet equivalents of states. 
In both Moscow and Leningrad, .there are women presently 
in such posts. The eleven female full or alternate members 
of the party's Central Committee, other than Furtseva, Nas- 
riddinova, and Tereshkova, were chiefly "secretaries" at that 
level. Their responsibilities may be gathered from the biogra- 
phy of Ibodat Rahimova in the chapter on ethnic minorities. 

Soviet city government as such offers a more familiar pat- 
tern to us than that of their state governments. Nadezhda 
(Hope) Chumakova is mayor of Riazan, a city of 300,000, 
a little smaller than Oakland, California. Her day in the office, 
beginning at 8:30, is naturally a succession of meetings. The 
utilities department reports on its work. Next the managers of 
factories describe how the children's hospital will be repaired 
out of the funds at their disposal. The oil refinery, the syn- 
thetic fabrics, and the ceramic pipe plants had each given the 
city a polyclinic. Other industries were going to build two 
schools. These enterprises, like all others, are publicly owned, 
but not by the city. 

The female reporter for a Soviet national newspaper do- 
ing a feature story on Chumakova writes: "Things that men 
have not been able to get done, the woman who is the bright 
chief of this city has succeeded in brilliantly. Perhaps this is 
a consequence of the mayor's purely feminine practicality and 
Prudence? She is a woman, and she can hardly fail to un- 
derstand that the more work one puts into one's home, the 
more that home is loved." 

Like relatively few other cities, Riazan employs an official 
city sculptor, then just graduated from the country's leading 
art school, and the mayor was worried that there was no 
apartment for him yet and he had to live in his studio. The 
reporter rhapsodizes: "Veritable woods of birch, maple, and 
linden are growing up between the apartment houses. The 
tree plantings come to a total of 1,125 acres! This was 
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Chumakova's idea, her taste, the mark of her individuality)! 
When Moscow had needed a huge quantity of fresh flower 
for some special event, it had appealed to Riazan to supply 
them, and Chumakova had done so. That's quite a conipij. 
ment, because the two cities are in the same climate belt. 

The feature story continues: "The fact that the mayor is I 
a woman shows in yet another thing. As such, she already 
knows that the 'emancipation' of women means to free them 
as far as possible of the burdens of housekeeping." Chuma- 
kova had sent a team to a Soviet city exemplary for its 
consumer-service industries, and on the basis of what had been 
learned, Riazan's efforts for two years had been concentrated 
on this problem. Combined barber shops and beauty parlors, 
dry-cleaning pickup aud delivery stores, laundries, and shoe- 
repair shops had been opened on the grounds of all large 
factories, so that women workers would not have to make 
side trips on their way to or from work. Should husbands 
share this? They should, and an increasing minority does, but 
no one can force them. Locating such services in places con- 
venient to work makes it easier for a wife to persuade her 
husband to do this. 

As mayor, Chumakova's concerns cannot be solely or even 
primarily with matters pertaining to women. She discusses 
with staff whether an underground rivulet should be put into 
pipes or a lined channel, what materials should best be used 
in the city's building projects, where a war monument would 
be sited. "She has the ability to win from higher authorities 
the things the city needs." To persuade technical personnel 
of her views, she bones up on the pertinent engineering lit- 
erature and books on urban services. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about Soviet women in 
posts of high responsibility is that they are sufficiently taken 
for granted that I learn of many of them not from articles or 
other published sources that point them out, but simply by 
coming across names with the female ending in the Russian 
language, or with feminine first names, or actually by random 
conversations with strangers seated at the same table in Mos- 
cow restaurants. It is in such ways that I discovered that N. P. 
Makarova is Chief Justice of Moscow State, Nadezhda Troyan 
heads the Soviet Red Cross and Red Crescent, Lydia Chupak 
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spokesperson for tbe shepherds and cattle-raisers. This brought 
her the nomination and the election. 

There are 463 women in the two houses of the Supreme 
Soviet, constituting 30 per cent in one and 31 per cent i n 
the other, as compared to less than 3 per cent in the United 
States House of Representatives and not 1 in the Senate, 
There were at least nine women on the Agriculture Commit- 
tee of the 1974 Soviet "House of Representatives"; seven on 
the Consumers Goods Committee; eleven on the Health and 
Social Welfare Committee; seven on the Education, Science, 
and Culture Committee; five on the Commerce, Service In- 
dustries, and Urban Services Committee; four on the Environ- 
mental Protection Committee, etc. I write "at least" because 
many ethnic-minority names are not identifiable by sex. In 
the Central Committee of the Communist party, with 360 
members, fourteen are female. That figure, low as it is, is now 
the highest in the history of the U.S.S.R. 

While Lenin believed in and practiced the advancement 
of members of oppressed categories— ethnic minorities and 
women— to highly visible posts so as to encourage the self- 
confidence and strivings of such groups, the Central Commit- 
tee members are elected purely on the basis of demonstrated 
individual political qualities. In the prerevolutionary period, 
there was never more than one female voting member, some- 
times none, and sometimes not even an alternate. The body 
was small at that time: about a dozen voting and alternate 
members combined. The last four central committees elected 
in Lenin's lifetime after the Revolution, 1920-23 (the con- 
ventions were annual), had no women at all, although that 
body grew to fifty-seven in size. That was the period when 
Leon Trotsky, in later exile very free in his criticism of So- 
viet policy toward women, was at the height of his political 
power, in command of the armed forces, and a member of 
the inner Presidium with Lenin and Stalin. 

Immediately after Lenin's death in 1924, Claudia Nikolay- 
eva, the printing trades worker described in our history chap- 
ters, was elected to the new Central Committee controlled 
by Stalin. For nearly all the rest of Joseph Stalin's nearly 
thirty years in power, the number of female voting members 
was never more than two, and voting and alternate members 
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physically who could not make up their minds, pushed m eo 
out of the way who ridiculed her. When the crop was in, th e 
farm realized that the chairman it had was not the person 
for the job, and elected her instead. At this point, her hus- 
band, who had not objected to her activity to this point, left 
her and the village: "How can I take orders from my own 
baba [old lady]?" The scene between them, the poignancy of 
her love, her wavering but ultimate refusal to abandon the 
trust her fellow villagers had placed in her, is to me one of 
the great moments in cinema. I can think of none in West- 
ern film-making— certainly in that day-that treated love among 
the poor without condescension. 

She matures in her post, but the sadness over her loss never 
leaves her, and she welcomes her husband back without 
hesitation when his wanderings have opened his mind. At the 
close of the film she is elected to the Supreme Soviet. 

Women like her were elected to government, but not to top 
party leadership, which ranks higher in the Soviet Union, and 
which naturally consists of people whose membership is of 
fairly long standing. At the party's 1930 convention, only 1% 
per cent of the delegates were women. I am impressed by the 
fact that the percentage of female members has increased 
steadily. By simple arithmetic, this means that the rate of in- 
crease of women in the party has been consistently higher, 
since the Revolution, than the rate of increase among men. 
More important is the fact that the ratio of women in leader- 
ship has risen faster than the rise in membership, indicating 
that as education and experience have been acquired, child- 
care has become available, and husbands have begun to give 
some assistance, women have gained elbow room. Thus, while 
the percentage of women members has not quite doubled 
since 1927, the percentage of women delegates to the na- 
tional convention has trebled, and now equals their share of 
the membership, which it did not in the early years many 
Westerners have romanticized. More important, female rep- 
resentation now fully matches their proportion of the mem- 
bers not only at the club level but in county and city leader- 
ships: 22 per cent. In 1972, 29 per cent of new members 
were female, the highest yet, while in actual numbers the sin- 
gle year's female recruits were equal to the entire female 
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wielded only over them. When Arthur Miller interviewed Cu|. 
ture Minister Furtseva in 1969, there was a ten-foot table with 
he guessed, two hundred manuscripts and books behind her 
with slips of paper sticking out of them indicating marked p as ! 
sages, he assumed. He "knew that writers rather liked her- 
all sorts of writers, conservative and vanguard alike, more or 
less. The general feeling was that she cared about literature 
and was basically humane." But she had the power to decide, 
in pursuit of Politburo policy, that certain works should not 
appear or that particular passages had to be changed or cut 
out. 

It is not only in government and party or management 
posts that women wield power. The largest of all Soviet or- 
ganizations are the trade unions, with several tunes the total 
membership they have in the United States. Here one fifth 
of the members are women, there one half. In our country at 
the rank-and-file elective level, one trade union leader in 
twenty is a woman; there they are a majority: 56 per cent. In 
both countries there are fewer women at the top of the hier- 
archy. In the United States, with a hundred different national 
unions, each with an executive board, only thirty-five women 
serve on such boards, so the vast majority have no women at 
all. In the U.S.S.R. six hundred women hold such posts. 
Finally, at the very top, there are no women on the AFL-CIO 
national body, while over one third of the 140 members of 
the Central Council of Soviet trade unions is female. Western 
countries all generally resemble the United States in their un- 
ion leaderships. For example, Dr. Shevach Weiss, of the Uni- 
versity of Haifa, writing of Israel, finds that "for years now 
no woman has occupied any functions of importance on labor 
councils." 

What do unions mean in reality in the U.S.S.R.? When the 
male manager of the streetcar barn described in the chapter 
about women workers talked about drivers' hours, phrases 
like this would pop out: "Say today she works, with the per- 
mission of the trade union, nine hours, then tomorrow it must 
be five." No overtime can be worked without union approval- 
The union leader (female) had every detail at her fingertips- 
As to vacation schedules, a particularly touchy problem i° 
public transportation, which must function the year round, 
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The manager spoke up at this point: "And we report to 
you." She rejoined: "And the members of management report 
to us on their work." He: "The committee has the right to call 
before it any executive, of whatever rank, including the man- 
ager. Then the union committee proposes some specific meas- 
ures. It is then binding upon me to carry out that decision." 

Another woman, the personnel manager, entered the con- 
versation: "The union contract lists specifically what manage- 
ment is supposed to do during the upcoming year. When the 
contract is negotiated, the workers offer proposals— for exam- 
ple, to improve ventilation in such-and-such a place, or to 
improve lighting at another, or heat insulation. All this gets 
included, and then we are obligated to carry it out. And every 
six months fulfillment of the contract is checked out." The 
manager added: "At a general union meeting. And I can tell 
you that if I don't carry out the contract, I, as manager, am 
held to account. If the union committee finds that I am show- 
ing any disregard for the contract, it can issue a resolution 
not only here but can obtain a similar resolution from the 
city-wide committee of the union which would, in such a case, 
certainly impose some kind of penalty upon me. Moreover, 
the city-wide committee can demand that I be fired. It is my 
duty to reckon with the masses; I have got to listen to the 
voice of the personnel and must carry out rigorously the 
mandates it issues. If I don't, I am answerable to the trade 
union." (The union contract was posted on the carbarn 
walls.) 

I was then told about the distribution of the year-end bonus, 
which is important as it is about a month's pay. My inform- 
ants specified that "the bonus is distributed by the rank-and- 
file itself, with the participation of the union organization." 

To the woman in the street— and at the controls of the street- 
car—this is what power is all about. Money in the pocket. 
What shift one works. A vacation at the same time as one's 
husband, if you are married. Replacing a manager, if he or 
she is callous to workers' interests and, specifically, to 
women's. For example, in the streetcar system, it is a rule that 
women drivers get their vacations in summer if they have 
children, because that's when children would otherwise be un- 
supervised. 
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Nichipor, currently Minister of Light Industry in the Soviet 
republic of Belorussia: "If a man changes his mind, nobody 
raises an eyebrow. If a woman does, they say: 'Well, what 
can you expect from a woman?' " Ms. Nichipor runs 112 fac. 
torics, employing 140,000 people, in textiles, clothing, and 
footwear. 

There is a legitimate question as to whether women actually 
desire power in numbers equal to men. Many do find satis- 
factions in the combination of a creative job plus child-rearing 
that men do not, because they remove themselves from the 
latter. But so long as chauvinist expressions such as the one 
cited above can even be heard, and so long as women who do 
or even might desire to move to positions of power are pre- 
vented from doing that, or even considering it, by the failure 
of men to share the burden of child-rearing, there can be no 
complacency. For those_ pf us oinjridg_the Soviet Union , the 
question is only whether to regard anything s h ort of complete 
equality as meaningless, or to consider the cultural and his- 
torical b ackground in forming our judgments. 
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emerged in the United States and Europe, and capacities f 0r 
criticism were not too sharp. 

Cuba is close enough to the United States to be visited with, 
out terrible difficulty, even when Washington put obstacles in 
the way. Spanish is a language known by a reasonable number 
of young Americans. "Brigades" from America went there at 
Castro's invitation to help cut sugar cane. And it soon became 
clear that, with the Latin macho attitude toward women com- 
plicating the problems of an underdeveloped country just 
emerged from semicolonialism, Havana offered no model for 
women's liberation. 

^dozert years late r, less than^ one quarter_of women in 
Cuba_hojjj obs outsidethe h onieTWith 43,000 children' in 
child-care centers, "It's obvious," writes Ana Ramos, of Ha- 
vana's Prensa Latina, "that this does not suffice to take care 
of all the children of working-age women." (In proportion 
to population, that's only one sixth as many children as are 
cared for in Soviet centers.) Ms. Ramos adds that with 
"standing in time-consuming lines, the insufficient number 
of workers' dining rooms, and the problem of transporta- 
tion . . . , it's understandable why many women either quit 
work or are absent a great deal." 

In 1965 the United States began to wage full-scale war in 
Vietnam. Our student rebellion at home was well under way 
and swelled to unparalleled strength in its opposition to that 
war. The heroism of the Vietnamese under napalm, white 
phosphorus, defoliation, and blockbuster bombs won the ad- 
miration of millions. Pictures of women antiaircraft gunners 
in North Vietnam, of female legendary heroes of the National 
Liberation Front who allegedly withstood the worst tortures 
the CIA could devise, of bombed, burned, and starving moth- 
ers and infants— all these converted sympathy into adulation. 
Achievements in the liberation of women were credited to the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam; to which it had made no 
claim, and it could not possibly have accomplished them, 
given its cultural traditions and the fact that it had had no 
peace in which to reorganize society. The forced necessities 
of wartime were pictured as the realization of ideals, just as, 
forty-five years earlier, the equality of poverty called "war 
communism" in Russia had come to be regarded, even by 
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down into acceptance of .. as tfaj . norm A ^ed by a 
barrier far greater than that »J*Wg£fc2« an ally 

against the U.S.S.K., anu uy faad SQ 

Late conversations by a ^ as the 

bt c^Trd^r^ r - - 
ell m u -^rsssu**-* 

Chinese propaganda is much less r P thinking . The 

eyed view of that ^^JSTf^ of China is Sun 
most revered woman in th ^f^Zo^shme^ is for 

Ching-ling who, ^^JS-^SES of the founder 
historical reasons best known i as _tn on 

of ^C^^J f/ihe omcial PdKi* *** 
fe^Sn^si frankness prob.cms be- 
yond direct control by law alone: 
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"Today in our country there are people's communes hj 
rural places where women receive less pay th an me n for e qual 
work in productio n. In certain villages patriarchalia^aTsfiTT 
have their effec t. Proportionately, more boys tha n girls attend 
school. Parents nee d the girls to do household work TliomQ 
even feel mat girls will eventually enter another family and 
therefore it would not pay to send them to school. Moreover, 
when girls are to he married, their parents often ask for a 
certain amount of money or various articles from the family 
of the would-be husband. Thus the freedom of marriage is 
affected. Finally, as farmers want to add [to] the labour force 
in their families, the birth of a son is expected, while that 
of a daughter is considered a disappointment. This repeated 
desire to have at least one son has an adverse effect on birth 
control and planned birth. A woman with many children 
around her naturally finds it too difficult to participate in any 
productive labour. Another thing hampering a workingwoman 
is her involvement in household work. This prevents many 
women from full, wholehearted participation in public serv- 
ices" (my emphasis; English from the original). 

This does not mean that China has accomplished nothing, 
or little. What it says for China— and this is equally true for 
the communist world as a whole-is what I tried to make clear 
in the history chapters about the Soviet Union: that the pres- 
ent status of women is only in part a product of the principles 
and objectives of a new society. For the rest it is a reflection 
of two things: (1) where a particular country was, economi- 
cally and culturally, when those new rules became its govern- 
ing guidelines, and (2) how much time— specifically how 
many generations and how many years of peace- it has had 
to imbue people's consciousness with the new rules. That 
consciousness-raising cannot be accomplished only through 
education and propaganda. It requires the learning process of 
experience. Even that is dependent upon the degree to which 
the setting of that experience (urban-rural, industrial-farm) 
differs from the old. 

Mme. Sun described a situation that is unavoidable in a 
country that continues to be four fifths rural, and has had only 
a quarter century in which to change people's thinking. The 
U.S.S.R. has had twice as long, and as its population is now 
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we know that the number ot fara w ves wn 

proportionately. In th ;"f:^ dc lu y TAhe explanation tot 
town and country, and that incidentally i r husbands . 

1 fact that many rural ^■»*»«gg» sending 
Keeping girls home to o£ Qsafcal 

them to school tang on longest in the Harare 

Asia, within the Soviet «-«*^«S&**U 
- * * notion that it does no pay £ se 
.» their labor will be lost to fte J educa . 
KThfuS^dKr^Jti War II. The Soviet 

tte bridegroom's family m e *c ta^g fa r to r dang ^ 

tones to be .me in ««*|<"££ °« ' n0 slalisti cs in either 
where else in the U.S.S.R. There a coun tries. 
case, becanse the practice >s advanc ed past 

Rural conscou s fV" '^Tgtae % a disappointment," be- 
considenng the ^^Jfiggt upon the sex of working 
cause lamily income does not oep y hMv _ 
children, as Mme. Sun says id^m^ «h ^ 
iest loads ate still hauled by hand, hte rally a m ) 
children are sliU more desired than J*™^m to 

however, in part as an d f g ° e and when 

when it was sons who supported parent sin owjs 
World War II wiped out the men Un hU Oun , P 
ence is no longer significant enough to affect t 
in the Soviet Union, which is only one half _as Mgb 

Famihes so large that K*e U.S.S.R. 
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These nationalities represent less than one sixth of the Soviet 
population, and among them it is one fifth of families that 
fall into that category of having five or more children. 

Of all the matters of which she complains, there is one, 
but only one, that is still also widespread throughout the 
U.S.S.R.: the fact that th e burd en of housework and c hild- 
r earing falls chiefly .on_w3gjenjmd hinders their partich pation^ 
m other act ivities . As the social category of men who are m5st 
helpful" (or least unhelpful!) in that regard is among the 
college-educated, partly if not largely due to direct pressure 
from educated wives, and as the number holding college de- 
grees in China is as yet only a tiny fraction of that in the 
Soviet Union, it follows that this aspect of the family rela- 
tionship has advanced less in China. The fact that all higher 
educational institutions were closed for about five years during 
the internal turmoil of the Cultural Revolution in the late 
1960s will delay by that much the entry of larger numbers 
of women into professional occupations, and the progressive 
social effects this has within such families. Edgar Snow re- 
ported in 1971 that China "may have 150,000 physicians 
(his emphasis). About one third, or some 50,000, are female. 
The U.S.S.R. has ten times that many female doctors. It is 
college-educated women who possess the confidence to insist 
that husbands share in the home. China has only a fraction 
as many of them as the Soviet Union. 

Another negative consequence of China's disruptive period 
is that the mass organization of women, for which 76,000,000 
members had been claimed, was simply dissolved. When it 
began to be rebuilt, in mid-1973, the Chinese press carried 
articles explaining why it was needed, and these were reported 
and quoted in the New York Times of May 27. Not only 
were women having difficulty getting equal pay for equal 
work, but they were having trouble simply in getting factory 
jobs at all.* The problem was that while the economic situa- 

* Peking's official People's Daily admitted these things frankly in 
its editorial of March 8, 1973, translated in the pro-Mao New York 
weekly, Guardian, March 6, 1974: [There should be no more] 
"giving men and women unequal pay for equal work in rural areas, 
showing unwillingness to accept women as workers in some fac- 
tories. ... No factory should discriminate against women when 
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firm conclusions are hard to arrive at. But the growth rate 
of "about 2 per cent" offered by Chinese officials in 1973 
means about 15,000,000 additional people per year. 

The problem is ruralism and tradition. Here, too, there is 
a direct parallel to Soviet Central Asia, the only part of the 
U.S.S.R. with a high birth rate. Rural women in mainland 
Asia have an abhorrence of abortion except when they be- 
come pregnant out of wedlock. Children are regarded as both 
a blessing and a pleasure, even if differently valued by sex. 
Men don't like the only contraceptive readily available every- 
where in the countryside in both the U.S.S.R. and China: the 
condom. But in China there is an additional problem. A 
woman scientist, Li Hsiu-chen, the Health Ministry's chief ex- 
pert on population, told a foreign correspondent in 1972: 
"Children in the communes can earn work points to swell 
family incomes." Physical strength is a factor in earning such 
points, according to economist John Galbraith after a Sep- 
tember 1972 visit. This helps explain the preference for male 
children. In the Soviet Union the notion of child labor is hor- 
rifying today. In China, a much poorer country, every hand 
a family has working in the commune pushes it that much 
farther from the hunger line. Firsthand reports from China 
simply don't agree on whether abortion is available on the 
demand of the woman alone, as it is in the U.S.S.R. Seymour 
Topping, of the New York Times, wrote from Peking, June 
27, 1971, that the husband's approval is required. More re- 
markable was the fact that grandparents' consent was needed 
until recently, for Han Suyin wrote (Guardian, October 17, 
, 1973) that it "is no longer necessary." Grandparental pres- 
tige in China rises with the number of grandchildren. 

Birth control information is not provided in China until 
shortly before marriage, and contraceptives are not sold to 
the unmarried, according to the Guardian, a New York Mao- 
ist weekly, on October 13, 1971. Despite much talk about 
abstinence, Edgar Snow, the friendliest American observer of 
China, with direct access to Mao and Chou, reported that 
while population growth had dropped below 2 per cent in 
1966, "it shot up again during the cultural revolution. Millions 
of Red Guards went on 'long marches,' when the sexes more 
freely intermingled." It would have taken pretty universal in- 
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termingling to affect the national birth rate in a country of 

over 700,000,000. 

Ruralism and tradition affect more than the birth rate m 
China. Before the dissolution of the women's federation, a 
Vienna reporter wrote: "I encountered women who had been 
equalized with men in every respect With Western cyni- 
cism I mquired whether all this had caused the man to stop 

drinking and to stop beatings wife The lady president 

lot the All-China Women's Federation] assured me with a 
wagging index finger and a sad look that so far neither drink- 
ing nor thrashing had been eliminated. All educational efforts 
had failed due to the 'mulishness' of the men. "The men laugh 
at us,' the lady president told me." 

Now that the federation is being re-established, it is clear 
that changes in attitudes are still very much needed even in 
the most advanced parts of the country. Wuhan is a city of 
two and a quarter million with long and deep revolutionary 
traditions, site of the famous railway bridge across the Yang- 
tse, and is accessible to oceangoing vessels. In short, it has 
-maximum accessibility to new lifeways of every kind. Yet 
When women held a convention to elect a city committee ior 
their revived organization in 1973, it was necessary to urge 
the members to struggle against the old ideas of "respecting 
men and despising women and regarding women as slaves and 
Vassals." The report by the provincial radio service said: 
"We must oppose marriage by purchase and promote selt- 
determination in marriage." 

An article in the Chinese Communist party s central maga- 
zine, Red Flag, in 1969, titled "Rural Women Constitute a 
Tremendous Revolutionary Force," illustrates Chinese atti- 
tudes. Although women had helped out on the farm even in 
traditional China, the Red Flag article treated as noteworthy 
the fact that women in a particular agricultural production 
brigade had come out of their homes to help with the plowing. 
The article complained of the male belief that women are 
"absent-minded and careless in their work" and that male 
cadres are reluctant to recruit them for work. Women them- 
selves were criticized for being conservative, superstitious, un- 
willing to study, and unenthusiastic about work. These male 
prejudices against women have long been outgrown in the So- 
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vict Union, and the generation of farm women there that 
could be described as conservative, superstitious, and unwi]| 
ing to study is now retired or on the verge of retirement. 

Finally, the article complained that the child-care centers 
and social services that had long since been promised to free 
women for work outside the household weren't there. Mem- 
bers of the Society for Anglo-Chinese Understanding con- 
eluded that peasant women preferred their individual families 
to communal facilities, of which they saw fewer in 1970 than 
a decade earlier. Such centers do exist on a large scale in 
the cities. They are necessarily fundamentally custodial, with 
a few exceptions in each major city and model rural com- 
munes, because the staffs are usually untrained women whose 
qualifications are warmth, concern, and a minimal knowledge 
of hygiene. No schools for kindergarten teachers had been 
reopened by 1971 after the universal shutdown during the 
Cultural Revolution in 1966. Under the circumstances, it is 
not difficult to understand the motivation of a well-educated 
woman, one of author Barbara Tuchman's official escorts in 
a late-1972 visit, who has her child at home under the care 
of a housemaid. 

It would appear that the women of China are at about the 
level of progress Soviet women attained within a decade or 
fit teen years after the Russian Revolution, to judge from Jes- 
sica Smith's 1928 description, Woman in Soviet Russia, or 
Ella Winter's Red Virtue in 1933. For example, of the thou- 
sand freshmen at Nanking University when it reopened in 
1972, 27 per cent were women. (There are no nationwide 
figures.) That was the percentage of women in all of Soviet 
higher education in 1928, eleven years after the Revolution. 
But 1972 was twenty-three years after the Chinese Revolu- 
tion. When that much time had elapsed in the Soviet Union, 
women were already 43 per cent, an incomparably better 
record. 

Social welfare services in China are largely patterned after 
Soviet standards at the time of the Chinese Revolution, but 
don't meet their promise as fully. For example, a highly 
friendly dispatch reports that pregnant women receive fifty- 
six days off with full pay in most urban areas. No explanation 
was offered for the exceptions. There are no exceptions in 
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TictjR where the period of paid leave is now much 
E« Chtsel m women are in the situation of their So- 
feers a decade ago, when the ^^^^ 
ITovided what maternity leave it could afford. Today Soviet 
C women are under the same coverage as nonf arm people, 
LCirCMnTthe general rule is fifty days' unpaid leave, 
3£u£ Some communes women return to light work after 
Sy days. As the country is overwhelmingly rural, most 

TOT S^et^rt-P^ nursing mothers place 
ffaeir infants in creches on factory premises, and are given 
Sno off to nurse them. This permits women who mu^ work 
to do so in that very early postnatal period and * mfimtely 
£«er than the situation in ^revolutionary 
and even in England a century W,"^"™*™*^ 
*ling children with them to work in tto to^Bjd-r 
textile mills. Today the tendency in the U.S.S.R. is almost 
aiver ally * ake unpaid leave for a year, after the long paid 
fcave runs out. During that year one's job ^^^± 
Stained. Women prefer this to placing a child m a nurser* 

^ Retirement for Chinese women is precisely the same as in 
Js~nion: at age fifty-five, which is five ye^arhe 
than for men; at age fifty for arduous ^«J^*f*Z 
the maximum pension is 70 per cent of earnings, m the 

TailyUv^s^rder in China than the Soviet Union, just 
Da ly nvmg « We$t Tfae reaS0DS 

reconomt ^ -shfs done by hand in China as was 
lc?r the Soviet Union a generation ago, and still is for 
T^^rl U-sA, which made 300 . washing 
Jhines in 1950, now makes 5,200,000 a year; it made 1,200 
X^ratoTs m 1950 and 4,000,000 in 1970; it made 6,000 
refrigerator* m 250.000. Mass production 

vacuum cleaners and now makes l^V'^ _ £ . f 

tion for China until its general level of industry is several 
ton tor uma b alternatlve , 0 f 

"gSg h men t'hare in the home. But everything 
ZrtedCve suggests that that will be a longer and more 
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difficult job in China, because its family traditions were even 
more oppressive than Russia's, and because the present ratio 
of rural to urban population is very much greater, with all the 
stagnation that implies. 

Certainly Chinese law has sought to overcome this. In old 
China widows could not remarry, and when the Revolution 
granted them that right, there were many murders in the first 
decade of women who tried to take advantage of it. They 
were killed by "shamed" families, just as in Soviet Central 
Asia when women who took off the veil were killed. Women 
were virtually unable to initiate divorce in old China. Today 
their rights are equal with men's, and they initiate most di- 
vorces. Marriages were by parental arrangement and for fi- 
nancial consideration, and while we know that has not disap- 
peared, every indication is that it is not the rule in the cities 
and probably not in the countryside any longer. The selling 
of female minor children is absolutely gone. Prostitution is 
claimed to have disappeared, and I have no doubt that it is 
very greatly reduced, but all experience elsewhere indicates 
tbat so long as any unemployment exists, some prostitution 
for reasons of want continues, however hidden. That was true 
in Russia until the abolition of unemployment in 1929. The 
hardships of World War II brought Tevival of marriage for 
financial considerations, if not prostitution. 

All these factors together have given Chinese women, ur- 
ban women in any case, and those on the advanced rural com- 
munes shown to foreigners, a dignity and self-respect com- 
mented on by all observers without exception. In addition, 
there is a degree of outright enthusiasm. 

China differs from all other Communist-led countries in one 
respect that is not a matter of ideology but practical necessity. 
It seeks to reduce its birth rate, not too successfully thus far, 
and the others seek to increase theirs. The reason is an ugly 
one having to do fundamentally with, the division of the world 
into hostile capitalist and communist military camps, and is 
the simplest proof that detente is good for women, every- 
where. For purposes of war, China is alone in having limitless 
manpower. But North Korea finds itself facing South Korea, 
which has twice the population. North Vietnam faces South 
Vietnam, with almost identical population. 
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the situation was made clear with brutal frank- 
ness when, in 1972, NATO, the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation military affiance, published a special study showing a 
widening population gap favoring it over the naUons of the 
Warsaw Part (Communist). It said that abortion is the chief 
reason for the decline in the birth rate of the Warsaw Pact 
Pries in the preceding fifteen years, f^J^Z 
of abortion laws in Eastern Europe m the ^-1950s ts 
nooulation experts reported tha»60 per cent of pregnancies 
SEES aborted in Hungary, "probably the same" percen - 
age in the Soviet Union, 44 per cent m Bulgaria ,36 pc 
S Czechoslovakia, and 23 per cent m strongly Roman Cath- 

0U To P theN ATO boast, a Soviet population 

in a mid-1973 article: "As a certain demographer aptly put 

I onTneeds many potential soldiers not to wage war but to 

a te d ar g "the merits of that argument aside, the fact is that 
the St European governments have, with one ^exceptior i, not 
Stewed wiffi women's right to control their own *d«. 
That's an understatement. They have provided well- aff.d 
g^v rnment clinics where abortion is available generaUy on 
lemand usually at virtually no cost. The one exception is Ru- 
" whose "practice of going it alone, relate , to the 
US S R is in this regard not one that women can be happy 
Efrt nresPective of political views. Rumania illegalized 
MTbriopi about a jump in the birth rate from 
12 ner 1 000 that year to 40 the next year. But women torned 
£ fl£gal ' abortionl and smuggled contraceptives, and by the 
&st quarter of 1971 the rate was down to 2 per ^OOa By 
way of comparison, it had been eighteen m the United _States 
a year or two earlier, and about the same m the UASA) 
Even if the mffitary consideration disappears the East Eu 
ropean countries, ineffiding the So^monM^V^ 
cies aimed at increasing their populations. Just as China has 
too n^V People for its economic potential at present, ffie oth- 
er: S L. The U.S.S.R ; is virtually empty: it has two 
and a half times as much territory as the United States, Dm 
only a quarter more people. Small countries, industnahy 
SgWy developed, like Czechoslovakia, are dependent upon 
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imported raw materials and export markets to pay for the in* 
ports. This requires a labor force of calculable size. But some 
of these countries, Hungary and Czechoslovakia in particular, 
show virtually no population growth at all. The reasons are 
complex, but can be boiled down to the words of the nineteen- 
year-old Soviet woman in the previous chapter who regarded 
two children as a lot, three as too many, and thought four 
was "horrible." Yet she wanted to have a child, and raise 
it. She also wants to practice her profession as a literary 
scholar upon graduation. 

My own belief is that the East European governments will 
be no more successful in boosting population than the Chi- 
nese in reducing it, and for the same reason: once means of 
controlling births are available, it is families and, above all, 
women who decide how many children there will be. In 
China, Soviet Central Asia, North Korea, and North Viet- 
nam, they want a lot. In the bulk of the Soviet Union, and 
all of Eastern Europe (except, perhaps, Islamic Albania), they 
want few. And that's the way the birth statistics arc going. 

This is not a book about demography. But the different 
population problems of these countries help to explain poli- 
cies that affect women's lives. They also help to explain the 
degree to which women control them, and make themselves 
heard. For example, Hungary in 1967 arrived at a law that 
seems to combine admirably the government's desire for more 
children with women's right to make their own decisions and, 
if they do want a larger family, to do so with least hardship. 
There a mother who wishes to stay home to raise a child gets 
a large monthly grant until the child is three. This time counts 
toward her retirement and other kinds of seniority, and her 
job is held for her. In 1970 Czechoslovakia adopted a some- 
what similar law. In an earlier chapter I described the out- 
raged response of Soviet women in the public press when a 
demographer proposed that the same law be adopted there. 
They wanted nothing that even might keep them away from 
work and thus prevent them from being up-to-date in a world 
f rapidly changing technology, affecting their chances of ad- 
vancement to posts of greater creativity. But they were not 
[concerned for their own, educated group alone. In their atti- 
tude toward child upbringing, they manifested a collectivist 
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set of values that is more highly developed m the U.S.S.R 
San in any other Communist-led country, probably because 
£e educated professional group of women was itself raised 
fa that way and is also the largest in proportion to population. 
£istorian Maria Pavlova wrote as follows of the Hungarian 
measure: 

Experience has shown that Hungarian women with a profes- 
sionaior paraprofessio*! education take little advantage of the 
grant and try to return to work sooner than others It is the 
■ women who are doing unskilled and monotonous work, jobs that 
L not creative, who readily make use of this right leaving woik 
S *mg all their time to their children. Can these mothers 
brlnfup their children better than the nursery schools? Wfll no 
sucn long breaks from work tend to restrict the education of 
women? The revival, due to this measure of preiud.es about 
X need to bring women back to the family or *^mjha 
women's labor is unprofitable [because of the inefficiency of 
« entering and leaving the labor force, 
child-support grants, etc.] and the like, .does ^ dehnUel^m to 
society. I do not deny that the Hungarian experiment may be of 
sScance for certain secdons of women. It cannot provide the 
final solution. 

However, she was approving of a North Korean law under 
Which mothers of three or more children get eight hours pay 
for six hours' work, and a system in East Germany in which 
two mothers share a single job. But as a Sovie ^ about 
East Germany pointed out, any arrangement in which a 
woman work/less than full time hinders her chances of pro- 
motion to executive responsibility: "Who wiU apponi it . man- 
ager or a chief physician who won't be on the job full tune? 

The East European countries differ from each other m 
many ways. Some reflect different economic conditions: a 
richer country can finance more and better child-care facili- 
ties. East Germany may be the best in the entire communist 
world, and therefore the whole world, in that particular re- 
gard. But Czechoslovakia, which is almost as prosperous has 
very few such facilities. The reason is that its child psycholo- 
gists, and those of Hungary, have come to the very opposite 
conclusion from the Russians: they hold that institutional care, 
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even if only during the day, results in children being less de- 
veloped both intellectually and emotionally than those who 
have the undivided attention of an adult all the time. But then 
are women to go back to homemaking? What if they want 
J*rth a child or children and an interesting job? 

The combination of technological inability as yet to take 
all housekeeping out of the hands of the family even in the 
most advanced countries, and psychological inability to get 
men to share equally, has made it impossible to arrive at a 
solution that would guarantee to all women fully equal op- 
portunities for advancement with men. 

The East European countries differ widely in terms of what, 
for want of a belter word, might be called puritanism, and 
in certain respects is unmistakably sexism. Poland, for exam- 
ple, has strippers, hired by a government entertainment 
agency. The purpose today is to extract hard currency from 
foreign tourists, particularly Germans. But the fact that the 
first strip show in Poland occurred in 1956, in the town of 
Czestochowa, which is a place of national pilgrimage to the 
shrine of the Black Madonna (so named because of its dark- 
ening with age), to me speaks volumes about the relationship 
between religious restrictions and the very phenomena they 
are supposed to restrict. Poland also has "hard-currency" 
prostitutes with easy access to hotels for foreigners. Rumania 
has nightclub acts of the old New York Fifty-seventh Street 
variety of the years before stripping became "respectable," 
but equally based on the female body as sex object. These are 
also aimed at the tourist mark or yen. East Germany has pic- 
tures of nudes of opposite sex face to face in magazines, 
within the written concept that sex relations are normal hu- 
man activity so long as they don't become the chief concern 
of life to the exclusion of everything else. East Germany also 
creates no difficulties for unmarried persons living together or 
simply spending a night together in a rented room. The Soviet 
Union makes it very hard, but also has virtually no prostitu- 
tion. East Germany and other nearby countries have matri- 
monial ads in their papers, which Russians regard with revul- 
sion. Czechoslovakia and some others have computer dating 
bureaus, which some writers advocated in the Soviet press, 
but which were not accepted there. 
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The differences in all these East European matters (so as 
not to create a misunderstanding, I'd like to specify that abor- 
tion policy varies from country to country, but only Rumania 
forbids it), and in divorce law, have a variety of reasons. 
The simplest, which should be obvious at this pomt, is that 
each makes its own policy. It is not made for them by the So- 
viet Union. There are the economic reasons of which I have 
spoken. There are differences in national psychology. The 
Czechs for example, as their movies show, have a deliciously 
earthy sense of humor. Religious differences, even though the 
majority of these peoples are today atheist except for Poland, 
play an important role, as everywhere. 

A most important basis for difference is recent history. The 
countries that fought on Hitler's side (East Germany, Ru- 
mania, Hungary) or essentially had socialism imposed upon 
them (Poland) react differently from those that regarded the 
U S.S.R. as an ally or that had genuine spontaneous revolu- 
tions. The mores of an imposed system, regarding prostitu- 
tion for example, do not quickly sink into the culture. 

All however, have a commitment in principle to equality 
for women, shared in theory but not in practice by Sweden. 
That is immediately evident from the statistics on women in 
positions of achievement. Some practice policies of placing 
women in highly visible posts-the Cabinet, for example, or 
the Central Committee or Political Bureau of the Communist 
p arty _to a degree that the Soviet Union does not. But it seems 
to me that the overriding criterion for determining the free- 
dom gained by the mass of women from dependence upon 
men is permanent and guaranteed entry into the labor force 
at all levels of earning capacity, assured by free access to 
higher education, giving them their own source of income 
and maximal ability to decide whether to live with a man or 
not TheSgjieUIni gj \e ^ M fill nthrr countries m p ercentage 
_of^ffleji^mr^d^nd^ n f emn lr share nf th p , 1abor l53!e. 
I^tJ^SJ^ V P r rpnf nf t hg wag e- and^aTary 

-^^sanT52per cent of working collective farmers; in Ru- 
mania 47 per cent of the gainfully employed, including agri- 
culture, and 30 per cent of wagc-and-salary earners; m Bul- 
garia 43 per cent of wage-and-salary earners; in Poland 38 
per cent of wage-and-salary earners in the socialized sector 
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(far min g is largely private). In the Soviet Union 88 per cent 
of women of working age are gainfully employed, nearly all 
full-time, or students; in East Germany 79 per cent, of whom 
one third have three-quarter-time jobs; in Hungary 67 per cent 
are employed. And the overriding criterion for the advance- 
ment of women in the mass is their share in the student body 
of higher educational institutions and, more importantly, their 
share in employment in the professions. There, too, the 
U.S.S.R. leads the world. For students, the percentages are: 
U.S.S.R. 49, Bulgaria 45.3, Hungary 44.5, Cuba 40 in colleges 
and 50 in universities, Poland 42, Yugoslavia 40, Czechoslo- 
vakia 38, East Germany 34, Mongolian People's Republic 32 
(this was the most completely illiterate and underdeveloped 
of all countries now under Communist rule, and its women 
were the most oppressed), China 27 (in one leading univer- 
sity; no nationwide data), North Vietnam 12 (before U.S. 
bombing began in 1965; no wartime data, or postwar as yet). 
For Albania, the one Maoist country in Europe, I have found 
no statistics. However, in a 1973 speech, its Premier said: 
"Atavism [throwback attitudes] weighs heavily on the mind 
and conscience of women with their feeling of submission to 
men. . . . The educational and cultural level of women in 
general is still low. . . . The backwardness of women in vo- 
cational qualifications is felt everywhere, but it is felt espe- 
cially in the countryside." They need to struggle "to free 
themselves from the shell of their inferiority complex toward 
men." 

When one considers only engineering and technology 
majors, i.e., excluding education, medicine, and the humani- 
ties, there is much sharper differentiation. The Soviet Union 
is in a class entirely by itself, with 38.3 per cent of such stu- 
dents female. Next comes Cuba, with 28.5, followed by Po- 
land and China with 20 and Czechoslovakia with 17. No 
other country in the world has even 10 per cent, East Ger- 
many coming closest with 8.6, followed by Sweden with 6.4. 

Among women already practicing professions, the U.S.S.R 
is also beyond comparison. Alone in the world, a majority of 
its employed college-trained professionals are female. In other 
East European countries, the figure runs about one third. 

But in terms of understanding the problems yet unsolved, 
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9nd where to probe for solutions, the deepest comprehension 
Z a top leader in the communist world is that of Premier 
pbam Van Dong of North Vietnam, in an interview with the 
Danish newspaper Information, in 1972: 

"Full equality on the economic and political level is one 
thing but the way things are done in the home is quite an- 
other' In many of the societies where women have achieved 
Bolitical and economic rights there are women who are ex- 
tremely capable and knowledgeable who nonetheless feel they 
are in an inferior position with regard to men" emphasis 
mine]. He was obviously speaking of Commmust-led coun- 
tries because communists do not believe that women truly 
have political and economic equality in others "Our women 
work far harder than the men all day long. If you compare 
the work and productivity of men and women, you will find 
that it is women who contribute the most. They are thus also 
the ones who are producing the conditions for full equality 

"Your women are correct to maintain that the struggle for 
women's liberation must be carried out along with the eco- 
nomic political, and cultural struggle. Women's liberation does 
not automatically come about with taking control of the means 
of production." 
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Film critic Rex Reed has the following passage in a review 
of Hearts and Minds, which he calls "the best film at the 
1974 Cannes Festival." The film is a Columbia Pictures- 
financed documentary of the war in Vietnam; Reed says that 
company refuses to show it to the American people for fear 
of making political enemies (San Francisco Chronicle, June 
23, 1974): 

There is one horrifying scene in a Vietnamese brothel in 
which two GI Joes proudly display the wounds they have in- 
flicted on Vietnamese women, then lie back while the girls sat- 
isfy their sexual appetites as they tell the camera, 'Boy, if our 
girl friends back home could see us now!' Quick cut to film clips 
of old Bob Hope movies in which Hope gathers two Oriental 
cheesecakes to his bosom and winks: 'Come here, you slanty- 
eyed chinks!' 

Nothing in that passage could be written about the Soviet 
Union. It is impossible to pick up a major American news- 
paper any day of the week without reading about some fault 
of the U.S.S.R., gathered either from its own press or by cor- 
respondents there, or reported by recent Emigres. As I write 
these words, one of the most extraordinary publicity cam- 
paigns in my memory, participated in eagerly by all our mass 
media, was reaching a climax. Its purpose was to imprint upon 
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the minds of Americans-and of the noncommunist world in 
-eneral-the notion that the concentration camps of the Stalin 
era, as described in Alexander Solzhenitsyn's book The Gulag 
Archipelago, are the typical and permanent image of Soviet 
society. 

But none of the small army of professional accentuators 
of the negative about the U.S.S.R. (maintained literally at 
fhe American taxpayer's expense-Congress appropriates the 
money) on Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty in Munich 
has ever been able to circulate a passage about Russian 
brutalizing of women comparable to that quoted above. One 
reason is that the racism and male chauvinism of the afore- 
mentioned film cannot be found in anything that Soviet movie- 
goers have ever seen. More important is the fact that no one 
has accused Soviet soldiers of rape or of its systematized 
equivalent-patronizing brothels staffed by the female victims 
Of war-m this entire generation. Many of their fathers and 
uncles did it when they took Berlin thirty years ago. An Amer- 
ican raised in Moscow has told me of his best friend, a Rus- 
sian, confessing to him in a Dostoevskian night of soul- 
searching that he had raped a German woman under the 
impact of the horrors he had seen inflicted by Germans upon 
Soviet people of both sexes in the four years of war he had 
somehow survived. But the very fact that to him it was a lapse 
from communist morality-that is how he conceived it-indi- 
cated that he did not regard those actions by the enemy as 
justifying what he had done. 

In the generation and a half since then, the Soviet govern- 
ment has imposed its will by military occupation twice, in 
one week of fighting in Hungary in 1956 and essentially with- 
out violence in Czechoslovakia in 1968. Accusations of rape 
or establishment or encouragement of brothels have been ab- 
solutely absent from the immense literature of condemnation 
of those Soviet actions in the West, and even from newspaper 
articles of the time, which were not exactly marked by 
scholarly objectivity. 

The Soviet Union claims it has developed a new human. 
In this sense, at least, it has. One of the ways in which it has 
done so is reflected in another reason why that Rex Reed pas- 
sage would be impossible in the Soviet press. That press sim- 
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ply would not print, and never has in the thirty-five years I 
have read it daily, a description of women by any Russian 
equivalent of "cheesecakes" or of Orientals as "slanty-eyed 
chinks." 

In the course of this book I have presented innumerable 
examples of the ways in which Soviet reality falls short even 
of its own ideals as far as women are concerned, never mind 
the goals set by certain Western feminists that may not be 
accepted in the U.S.S.R. On the other hand, I spelled out in 
the chapter on professional people my own discomfort at my 
discovery that the United States is actually slipping backward 
insofar as women's admission to the higher realms of occupa- 
tional achievement is concerned. 

I have recently received a copy of a letter that illustrates the 
contrast between the real situations of women in the two coun- 
tries more poignantly than any scholarly weighing of data pos- 
sibly can. It was sent to Ms. magazine, which chose not to 
publish it, by a young woman born in Colorado and raised in 
California. She writes: 

I lived in the Soviet Union (Moscow) for three years between 
1969 and 1972. Prior to that, from 1965 I had visited the 
U.S.S.R. three times. More recently I visited there from July 
through November 1973. I was married to a Soviet citizen and 
have two young children, the older of whom (seven years) went 
to Soviet nursery schools. . . . My father is Jewish, born in pre- 
revolutionary Russia, and my mother is U.S.-born, but of Ger- 
man ancestry. 

My husband and I separated in 1972 and I returned to live 
in San Francisco. . . . I am faced now with raising my two chil- 
dren without the help of a husband for many more years to 
come. This is not an unusual position for a woman in either the 
United States or U.S.S.R. I have tried to do my best by my chil- 
dren in the United States these past two years, but now I am 
certain I will have more success if we return to Moscow. . . • 
I want my children to learn music, participate in sports clubs, 
go to summer camps, be bilingual. All these opportunities will 
be free of charge to me there. I want to continue my university 
education. I can do this in the U.S.S.R. In that country there is 
no such thing as paying for education. It is all free. There is no 
such thing as unemployment. I will have a job at a salary I can 
support my family on while going to the university in the eve- 
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nines My children will be well taken care of at the nursery 
(round the clock, if I want it,) and at school and after-school 
activities and study sessions. 

I as a woman and as a single mother, will be more free to 
determine my life and the life of my children in the U.S.S.R. 
than I am able to do while living in the U.S. 

The letter-writer, whom I know, is perfectly aware of the 
imperfections of Soviet society* She experienced male chau- 
vinism in ber relationship with her husband. As she writes 
elsewhere in the letter, she did once hear an anti-Semitic re- 
mark on the job in Moscow. The ideal of civil liberties m 
which she believes is American, however much our reahty 
may differ from it. But the years of her adult life have been 
divided about evenly between the two countries. And based 
on real experience, her choice, as a member of the female 
hall of humanity and of its very large single-mother subgroup, 
is the Soviet Union. . 

Whatever choices some individuals may be able to make in 
moving to any country from any other, it is obvious that the 
solutions for the overwhelming majority must be found in 
their native land. I hope readers find in this book material 
from which to draw conclusions about the solutions to be 
sought in our own country. 
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